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AMERICAN INDIAN REFORMATIONS AND ACCULTURATION! 


By Fren W. VOGET* 


INTRODUCTION 


The forces of Euro-American contact upon American Indians have 
induced variable responses and form innovations owing to special ecological 
and historical events that have shaped the intensity and duration of group 
contacts. At the same time, within particular regions, the development 
of culture patterns fulfilling similar need-functions suggests that accul- 
turative contacts have tended to be like enough to induce similar psy- 
chological responses. 

This paper picks up the thread of American Indian acculturation in 
three areas at a point in adjustment when people, to all appearances, were 
turning away from the traditional tribal models and accommodating them- 
selves to “present” conditions. It seems appropriate to distinguish their par- 
ticular adjustments as an effort at personal and group reform. The problem 
is to assess the probable effects of reformative movements for culture 
change—that is, how reform efforts may facilitate or inhibit acceptance 
of social and cultural assimilation to a system that dominates and 
evokes reform tendencies. The discussion is based on a comparison 
of three reformative movements (Iroquois Great Message or Gaiwiio, Peyot- 
ism in the Plains, and Shakerism on the Northwest Coast) from culture 
areas separated spatially and in historic time, without known channels of 
communication and exchange, although “accidental” contacts that may have 
conveyed influences from one area to the other are not ruled out entirely. 

The paper is divided into four parts. First, a definition of reformative 
movements is offered, together with a list of their essential features as 
found in the movements under comparison. This leads into an analysis of 
the attitudes and values that seem to occupy the perceptual field of re- 
formists and to influence their selection, modification, and integration of 
cultural beliefs and practices. With this completed, the third aspect—the 
nature of the forms, meanings, functions, and principles associated with 
the reformations—is brought into focus. Finally, the historic position of 


*Department of Anthropology, University of Toronto. 

1This paper incorporates some materials based on a survey of reservation groups 
in Montana and Idaho, sponsored by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, Incorporated, whose financial support is gratefully acknowledged. 

2For an evaluation of probable influences provided by Catholic Iroquois from 
Caughnawaga, Quebec, upon the Indians of the Pacific Northwest, see Leslie Spier, 
“The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and Its Derivatives: The Source of the Ghost 
Dance,” 30-54 (General Series in Anthropology, Number 1, Menasha: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1935), and H. G. Barnett, Indian Shakers: A Messianic Cult of the 
Pacific Northwest (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1957). 
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such movements in the culture-change sequences is considered, and a 
summary assessment of their probable contributions to the direction of 
change is offered. 


Basic FEATURES OF REFORMATIONS 


By definition, a reformative effort expresses the tendency of a popula- 
tion to see the life of the group and of the individual as in a “state of 
crisis" and to interpret the immediate welfare and future of the individual 
and group as dependent upon the sharing of an experience transcending 
the usual expectancies of life, which, though individually experienced, 
regenerates the health and moral character of the group. 

The more noted and better recorded of Indian reformations are the 
Iroquois Gaiwiio or Great Message, Plains Peyotism, and Pacific Northwest 
Shakerism. Comparison discloses a number of shared characteristies per- 
tinent to a discussion of the problem, as follows: 1 


1. Revelation of a New Indian Way, communicated to a prophet by the 
Creator or special messengers in the context of a personal crisis, 
usually signifies a serious illness. 

2. The message transmitted by the prophet usually enunciates his moral 


depravity and an insistence by the Creator that he and all who are 
to enter Heaven must lead regenerate lives. 


3. There is a promise of a new power to cure, which, by implication and in 
practice, is to substitute for older usages. 


4. The message specifically is "for the Indian" and provides for a new 
religious ceremony. 


. The prophet is directed to teach his people and to carry the message 
to others, otherwise a proselytizing mission develops independently. 


6. At the local level there is a tendency for schisms to occur based on 
what is conceived to be "Indian" (under the new interpretation) or 
on models that stand in contrast, i.e., the American or the aboriginal. 


7. À new status system develops which provides equal opportunity for 
acquiring supernatural power and publie recognition through com- 
munication with the transcendent and validating figure of God. 

8. A formal organization also develops, which identifies the new system 

vis-d-vis the tribal and the American systems. 

. A political program emerges based on affirmation of the right of the 
Indian, both as an individual and as a group, to enjoy the same 
legal rights and guarantees as the conquerors, especially respecting 
freedom of worship. 


ect 


eo 


1Fred W. Voget, "The American Indian in Transition: Reformation and Accommoda- 
tion" (American Anthropologist, vol. 58 (1956), 249-263). 
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10. Finally, shrine centres to which people may go for instruction or 
commemorative celebrations develop in a limited way. 


ATTITUDES AND PERCEPTIONS 


Attitudes and perceptions relate to covert aspects in human behaviour, 
and to describe and evaluate “states of mind and of feeling" are difficult 
and hazardous tasks, yet there are some interesting and important be- 
haviours by reformists that lead us inevitably in this direction. One of the 
more important of the attitudes that reformists demonstrate is an anxiety 
over physical survival. The revelation itself can illustrate, for it comes 
during a time of illness, and the prophet shows clearly his awareness of a 
necessary relation between his illness and punishment for a depraved life. 
Besides this health-morality syndrome, there is another that links hostility 
with envy. The view that envy looses aggression is frequently voiced by in- 
formants. Perhaps they have no other way of describing and accounting for 
the hostility that follows individual acquisition of momentary wealth 
through work, luck, or association with Whites. But in a customary view 
the envy-aggression syndrome also results in illness and death, usually 
through sorcery. In the poverty-stricken world in which the reservation 
Indian operates, momentary affluence opens the way for many "traditional" 
and reciprocal demands, and perhaps "neglect" of others cannot help but 
create "hard feelings." At all events the disorganized reservation com- 
munity is reflected frequently in the personal animosities and family feuds 
that smoulder and erupt with violence. Thus, the reformist operates in a 
world that is fundamentally hostile and threatening, and undoubtedly un- 
conscious projection supports this feeling.! More than this, the world be- 
comes a battle-ground in which God, the Creator of Indian and White alike, 
aligns the forces of good against the forces of evil. 

However, the universe of good and evil practically does not include 
Indians and Whites. A "good" Indian world is not pitted against a "bad" 
White one with its Indian fellow-travellers, as in the case of movements 
to restore the past that usually precede reformations. Rather, the struggle 
is between “good Indians" and “bad Indians" and between a “bad-sick” 
self and a “good-healthy” self. The reformist may do no more than smother 
his hostility for the conqueror, and perhaps displace it, but outwardly he 
is the advocate of peace with the White "brethren." Officially at peace, 
then, the reformist yet is “at war" with himself and with those of his own 
kind who contradict and differ. 


1 The strength with which reform leaders oppose traditional shamanistic, specifically 
sorceristic, practices would seem to confirm the hostile interpersonal climate as well as 
the importance of the hostility-illness-morality-death syndrome during this time of 
change. Handsome Lake was most zealous in the accusation and killing of witches 
(Merle H. Deardorff and George S. Snyderman, "A Nineteenth-Century Journal of a 
Visit to the Indians of New York," Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 100 (1956) 592); and Indian Shakers defend against shamans even today (Barnett, 
op. cit, 79-80); also June Collins, “The Indian Shaker Church: A Study of Continuity 
and Change in Religion," Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 6 (1950), 399-411. 
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FORMS AND VARIATIONS 


A number of important effects apparently grow out of this psycho- 
social configuration of fear, all of which bear on the problem of 
change. Under persistent pressure of the “survival anxiety," an exag- 
gerated ego-centrism and present-mindedness seem to predominate. To 
this ego-fear we probably must look for an explanation of the open 
warfare declared against those who traffic in threats of disease and death. 
The visible antipathy usually expressed for those who continue to sponsor 
traditional religious practices no longer sanctioned by the new revelation, 
may derive partially from a generalizing of this security-anxiety. However, 
it probably is more complex since it involves the use of new instrumental 
patterns for personal success and public recognition which supersede (or 
substitute for) older instruments for achieving status. Indeed, the very 
legitimacy of the past is placed in doubt, if not challenged, by the 
revelation. Certainly reform movements appear to excite as much 
resistance among those who are ultra-native as from those who 
are converts to Christianity and to "progress." Thus it may be concluded 
that an immediate effect of the reformation is to add fuel to the divisive 
and conflictive trends that already exist in the reservation society. 

The fact that reformists, despite their self-identification as "Indians," 
do not pursue avidly the traditional tribal forms is an important datum 
for consideration of immediate or long-term change. Indeed, in short term, 
it can be argued that reformists make use only of those Indian forms (not 
necessarily from their own tribe) that spontaneously gain acceptance by 
meeting personal needs, and the same can be said for those forms bor- 
rowed from the dominant culture.! The adjustment in this view is rooted 
in feelings of considerable depth, and there is no solid press either to go 
back or to go forward. Certainly reformists are hardly touched by a “sense 
of history,” nor do they generate a political-nationalistic fervour that might 
eventuate in an Indian Renaissance. However, as generations pass and 
customs fall away, they may .emerge as the foremost perpetuators of the 
“Indian-Way,” even though it be more by default than by design. Their 
role in perpetuating the model of Indian life nevertheless must not be 
overlooked, for their intransigence in the face of marked pressures to change 
lends a "moral" if not political support to other conservative-secular 
elements who strive to assert Indian autonomy and to insulate themselves 
from organized penetration by non-Indians, economically, educationally, 
and religiously. Again, Indian reformations indirectly may aid in the 


‘This apparently is the argument of Barnett (op. cit.), Collins (op. cit.), and 
Gunther (“The Shaker Religion of the Northwest,” in Indians of the Urban Northwest, 
M. W. Smith, editor, 37-36, New York: Columbia University Press, 1949), all of whom 
treat Shakerism as a transitional adjustment. Although no one can disagree with the 
transitional evaluation of the movement, the idea that the adjustment feeds nothing 
more than personal-emotional and physical needs requires a second look. 
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perpetuation of persisting tribal ceremonials by stimulating form-meaning 
reinterpretations more congruent with the shifting milieu.1 

Value-orientations of reformists respecting work, thrift, property 
accumulation, and “sharing” show little articulation with values of the 
dominant society. Reformist ideology may recall the necessities for a 
good life, but there is no corresponding call for hard work and the ac- 
cumulation of a personal patrimony to be passed on to one's heirs. Em- 
phasis, rather, is on the patrimony of the group, and more a “holding 
the line" than a call for effieient production for a market economy.? 
Traditional economic practices adapted to reservation life, therefore, 
tend to persist. Àny capitalization of the land by fellow-Indians may be 
more suspect than similar activity by Whites, since the latter are subject 
to offieial government regulations that limit land purchases. Indeed, sus- 
picion is engendered by sale of lands, whether to Indians or to 
strangers, and in time alienation of lands to the outsider is viewed as 
a partieularly heinous offence. In their stress on hospitality and mutual 
assistance, often channelled through religious ceremonial, reformists per- 
petuate basic Indian attitudes regarding the use of surpluses, and they 
also stabilize and implement traditional "publie" or kin-centred instru- 
ments for the disposal of surpluses that are fundamentally antagonistic 
to “economic betterment” within the individualized system that surrounds 
them. 

Thus it happens that, although reformists do not take a vow of pov- 
erty, the total effects of their value-orientations are of that order. A focus 
on perpetuation of health and its improvement by good behaviour diverts 
their efforts from materialistic pursuits, except for isolated instances of 


1See D. Shimkin, "Dynamics of Recent Wind River Shoshone History" (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 44 (1942), 451-462); F. Voget, "Current Trends in the Wind River 
Shoshone Sun Dance" (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
151, No. 42 (1953), Washington). Although its basic elements are traceable to a Peyote 
complex found in Northern Mexico, Peyotism is virtually a newly constituted and rein- 
terpreted ceremonial complex in the Plains (Weston La Barre, “The Peyote Cult," Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 19, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938). 


? Handsome Lake is the only reform leader who compromised somewhat with the 
work values of American culture, perhaps because at the time he could see some 
material improvement in the food supply under the guidance of Quaker mentors. The 
following comments by Deardorff and Snyderman (op. cit., 591) on this matter are 
interesting: 

“Handsome Lake addressed himself initially to the specific evils against which 
the Quakers had inveighed: drink, too easy divorce, mistreatment of women, 
children, and the aged, envy, and idleness. On his own he banned the dances and 
ceremonials that were associated with these evils (especially liquor), retaining the 
ancient ceremonies that were still entirely religious in character. 


"Later on he endorsed cultivation of separate fields, home-building in the White 
way and raising of livestock—even schooling for children. However, he was careful 
to qualify his advocacy of these and other White ways so as to fit them into the 
native pattern and give them an orthodox Indian warrant. For example, education 
was not for all Let the people select a few of their young folk from each com- 
munity for the purpose so that they could deal with the Whites for the whole. 
Raise larger crops and more livestock not to increase your wealth but so that you 
may have more to share with your community. Build good houses for the better 
protection of your wives and children when you are gone." 
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chicanery. Reformist leaders usually are no wealthier than other mem- 
bers of the community.! Wealth, it is true, may flow through their hands 
in greater quantity, but it seldom tarries, for wealth is a fluid 
commodity and apparently gives ground before hospitality, publie recog- 
nition, and a sense of belonging. So long as human betterment remains 
tied to a configuration of health and morality without any perceptible 
connection with an ideal of moral-character-material betterment, as devel- 
oped under Protestant capitalism, it is hard to conceive of the Indian 
reformist as a potential entrepreneur.? 

On the other hand, the sense of sin and guilt that attends recognition 
of an irresponsible and immoral life provides a potential bridge for the 
passage of individuals to Christianity where they ultimately may be caught 
up in the moral-materialistic configuration. Indeed, Indian reformists tend 
to view their revealed religion as a kind of Indian-Christianity. Locally 
they may even seek to affiliate with a mission denomination and request 
that their sense of belonging be symbolized with an act of baptism. How- 
ever, rebuff by established Christian denominations is usual, and they must, 
of necessity, remain separate. 

Despite official rebuffs, there can be little doubt that of the two axes 
of contact with American culture, the economic and the religious, it is the 
latter that makes the greater impact on reformists. That variations exist 
among each of the three reformist movements in the number and signifi- 
cance of traits borrowed from Christianity is immediately obvious. Gaiwiio 
contains but a scant number of Christian items, Peyotism more, 
and Shakerism the greater number. At this time no satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given for these regional-cultural differences in the selective 
acceptance of Christian forms, although the answer may lie with the degree 
of acculturation of the group and of the leaders and the position held by 
the latter in the status structure. 

Leadership in reform movements may reflect the viability of the 
traditional social and cultural system at the time. For example, Hand- 
some Lake, the Seneca-Iroquois, occupied the titled position of a chief. Part 
of his reform effort was directed to the chiefs, who customarily exercised 
considerable sway over religious ceremonies and social protocol. Handsome 
Lake would have them renew their ancient functions and provide the people 
with the guidance they required. At the same time he insisted that they 
support actively the new revelation since it took precedence over the older 
configuration. This may not have proved too difficult to accept since the 
revelation in its ceremonial content included the more common Iroquois 


1Most investigators of these movements report little economic exploitation of their 
position by reform leaders. However, Omer Stewart has argued strongly for economic 
motivation in the diffusion of Peyote (‘‘Washo-Northern Paiute Peyotism,” University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 40, No. 3 (1944), 
Berkeley). 

2See R. H. Tawney, 1947. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. Penguin Books, Inc.: 
New York (Pelican). 
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ceremonies while condemning the traffic in spirit-curing.! Handsome Lake 
also took pains to point out that sufficient differences separated White man 
and Indian to exclude wholehearted acceptance of the Bible, law, and 
education. Perhaps Handsome Lake was too close to his own chiefly role to 
turn directly to Christian forms. 

Peyote leaders, on the other hand, have operated within a more fluid 
structure and, more often than not, could make no claim to a chief's status 
or to important family antecedents.? John Wilson and John Rave, two 
prominent Peyote innovators, were relatively unimportant before their 
religious activities skyrocketed them to a favoured social position. Both 
introduced Christian forms into their ceremonies— Wilson far more than 
Rave.? But Rave for a time acquiesced to a considerable introduction of 
Christian forms, including Bible readings and sermons by Albert Hensley 
and his young followers, until sentiment crystallized around Indian forms 
and forced the Hensley group to secede. 

John Slocum, founder of Shakerism, seems to have been an “unknown” 
with no important antecedents before his religious experience. From the 
start, under Slocum, the Shakers possessed a church with a "Catholic" 
altar, candles, bells, and a decided preoccupation with "signing" the cross. 
Slocum also lectured them about clean living and held them to long silent 
prayer.# 

Although the leaders may have provided the initial structure and direc- 
tion to the worship, none was able to prevent the introduction of additional 
Indian or Christian forms, or modifications of these. The curing societies 
condemned by Handsome Lake today remain a significant part of Gaiwiio. 
However, it would seem as if Gaiwiio has continued the model instituted 
by the prophet to a greater extent than is the case for Peyotism and 
Shakerism. In the Plains, tribal differences, both cultural and in degree 


1For Gaiwiio ceremony and doctrine, see A. C. Parker, “The Code of Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca Prophet," New York State Museum, Bulletin 163 (1913), Albany; 
William N. Fenton, “An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Coldspring Longhouse,” 
Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 9 (1936), New Haven; also, “Tonawanda 
Longhouse ceremonies: Ninety Years after Lewis Henry Morgan," Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 128, Anthropological Papers No. 15 (1941), Washington: Frank G. 
Speck, Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Longhouse (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1949). 

?John Wilson had gained some reputation as a leader during the Ghost Dance 
which preceded Peyotism and aimed at restoring the past (James Mooney, ''The 
Ghost Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890," Fourteenth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1896; also, 
F. G. Speck, "Notes on the Life of John Wilson, the Revealer of Peyote, as Recalled by 
his Nephew, George Anderson," General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, Vol. 35 
(1933), 539-556). For John Rave see Paul Radin, “The Winnebago "Tribe," Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1923). 

?For Peyote ceremony and doctrine, see, besides La Barre (op. cit., V. Petrullo, 
The Diabolic Root (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934) and James 
Slotkin, "Menomini Peyotism," American Philosophical Society Transactions, XLII, Part 
IV (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1952). 

*For Shaker ceremony and doctrine, see, besides Barnett (op. cit.) and Spier 
(op. cit., 40-55), Erna Gunther, "The Shaker Religion of the Northwest," in Indians of 
the Urban Northwest, edited by M. W. Smith, 37-76 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949). 
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of aceulturation, have allowed or induced local variations in the form and 
doctrine of Pevotism as it has diffused. Local and regional modifications 
also have followed the spread of Shakerism.! Moreover, the Shaker 
prophet, Slocum, never was able to hold the people to prayer, pure and 
simple, and once he aecepted the shaking cure revealed to his wife, this 
activity came to take precedenee over the austere Christian model origi- 
nally favoured. This change oecurred within the first year, and one might 
infer that the same happened to Handsome Lake's effort to disband the 
medicine societies. The issue probably was decided quickly. 

What we see here, of course, is the psycho-cultural process whereby 
traditional forms and meanings may leave their impress on any inno- 
vation. In a situation of change and disorganization, such as the Indian 
reformists face, the problem of interpretation is further confused by the 
aceulturative experiences of the individual and of the group.? In every 
instance the leaders are checked in some of their “extra-cultural” and 
“extra-tribal” innovations by the group, who share a part but not the 
uniqueness of the leader's experiences and interpretations. Yet, as in the 
case of the diffusion of a ceremonial complex, the basic core of the 
prophet's innovation remains untouched. 

Any "equilibrium" that may grow out of the present-minded ego- 
centrism of reformists is complieated by a number of factors. They 
may, as Barnett affirms for the Shakers, "struggle (..) to weave a new 
fabric out of the strands drawn from two religious systems, and in attempt- 
ing to maintain its distinctiveness... renounce (..) quite as much as 
they . . . embrace (..).? However, there is the opposition in which the 
Indian and White ways have been placed owing to divisive processes 
traceable to pre-reservation days. Culturally this division means a con- 
ceptualization of difference about two opposing models; socially it means 
the erystallization of "publies," each with a nuclear group, in support 
of one or the other.* The development of these opposing models throughout 


tLa Barre (op. cit, 121-123) describes Peyote variants in terms of a basic southern 
Plains ceremony stabilized around the Kiowa-Comanche model, and a “Christianized” 
ceremony traceable to the Oto. While equating the Caddo ceremony with the standardized 
Kiowa-Comanche, he distinguishes the former "variant" since it was “powerfully 
influenced by the individual, John Wilson, and diffused to the Osage, Quapaw, Delaware, 
and others in a somewhat modified form.” The "native" and "Christian" variants are 
significant since they show that the basic factors making for selection as to form and 
ideology now include both the traditional culture and acculturational experience. Besides 
local and regional variations developed in the spread of Shakerism from Canada to 
Northern California, Barnett (op. cit, 144) observes that "three factions have developed 
within the church, each with a different emphasis upon the elements of the pagan and the 
Christian components of the religion." Deardorff (op. cit., 99-104 points out “textual” 
and "doctrinal" differences in Gaiwiio, following local adaptations, and including a greater 
or lesser acceptance of Christian elements. 

* Ibid. 


? Op. cit., 143. 
“For consideration of the problem of differential acculturation within a society, see 


G. Spindler and W. Goldschmidt, "Experimental Design in the Study of Culture Change," 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 8 (1952), 68-83; G. D. Spindler, ''Socio- 
cultural and Psychological Processes in Menomini Acculturation," University of California 
Publications in Culture and Society 5, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1955; F. Voget, "Acculturation at Caughnawaga: A Note on the Native- 
Modified Group," American Anthropologist, Vol. 53 (1951), 220-231. 
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the reservation carries significance for reformations since members tend to 
align themselves accordingly. But what formerly was a basic distinction of 
life-ways, now, within the religious framework, takes on the quality of a 
dispute in '"doctrine."! This apparent shifting of the basis for opposition 
from life-ways to doctrines does not seem to affect materially the total 
context of intercultural relations and of change. The more important fact 
of the matter is that the reformist cannot escape validating his private and 
public action vis-à-vis the old and the alien orders with forms and meanings 
congruent with the changing milieu. A prime function of the prophetic 
revelation, of course, is to validate with supernatural sanction, but revela- 
tion is merely the beginning of the process of legitimatizing the new way. 


A number of factors in the validating context seem to lead reformists 
into an accommodative position that encourages syncretistic processes. 
Leaving aside the historic fact that reform usually follows collapse of 
physical and supernatural resistance and thus may be conducive to a 
peaceful adjustment, it is evident that reformists occupy a social and 
cultural position that is “marginal” to either the traditional or the alien 
orders. Both the traditional Indian and the American systems have left 
their mark upon him, but he is the "child" of neither. As others of his 
generation, the reformist finds the instrumental resources for status 
achievement in the tribal system effectively blocked by cultural losses 
and the "American way" a hazardous and uneasy route for the unpre- 
pared.? The general level of acculturation and enculturation, in linkage 
with the concept of a regenerate self, favours the compounding of ceremony 
and ideology drawn from both cultures. Ceremonial functions and prin- 
ciples also exhibit the blending of old and new and connect directly with 
validation of the new “social character." Thus, reformists may share “survi- 
val" anxieties with the local Indian population and bridge to the past with 
the emphasis on curing, but “sin” and “guilt” introduce a moral function that 
links with the Christian view of man. The principles by which members 
operate, such as seizure, revelation, confession, prayer, and moral sermons, 
also indieate a combining of features and the development of a more subtle 
and complex cultural instrument. 

Personal conflicts and shared acculturational experiences are equally 
important in determining the kinds of forms, meanings, functions, and 
principles expressed in the ceremony and ideology of reform movements. 


1 “Doctrinal” difference does not seem to have eventuated in distinct “native” and 
"Christian" ceremonies in Gaiwiio. Some ceremonial, textual, and doctrinal differences 
are found as one moves from reserve settlement to settlement. Parker (op. cit. 7) 
hints at divergences sufficient to call forth attempts to construct a uniform ceremony, 
but he does not consider the division of the society into the “old order,” the “new 
religionists," and the "Christians" related to these variations in ceremony. He simply 
states that after the death of Handsome Lake, “the older order gradually faded out 
of existence, either coming over to the New Religion or embracing Christianity" (13). 


“Fred Voget, “The American Indian in Transition: Reformation and Status 
Innovations,” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXII (January), 1957, 369-378. 
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Dissatisfied persons exhibiting the differential effects of individual and gen- 
erational acculturation are attracted by the movement, and the "generic" 
ceremonial strueture comes in time to reflect the strains of acculturative 
differenees. Two, and sometimes three, ceremonial subtypes emerge to 
accommodate individuals of varying background and self-conception, Each 
subtype is distinguished by features traceable to a fundamental orientation 
that invokes either the traditional Indian or the American life-ways, or 
modifieations of both. "Progressive" Shakers, as Barnett! observes, "play 
down the unique features of the religion and stress the common ground that 
it holds with other evangelical churches," whereas the “conservatives” 
condemn use of the Bible and stress the divine quality of shaking power. 
To extreme conservatives “all of those who carry Bibles under their arms 
are preaching lies... /from/the devil's book," whereas to the progressives, 
“if you don’t believe in God and His good works you cannot be saved no 
matter how much you stomp and shake." In general, the more acculturated 
seem to contribute a moral and doctrinal tone to the movement, whereas 
those more thoroughly indoctrinated in Indian ways are inclined to empha- 
size an action in which the self experiences a flow of divine power. This 
certainly holds true for Peyotism and Shakerism, with Gaiwiio again some- 
what divergent, perhaps because it may have entered a phase in which "the 
preservation of doctrine and the performance of ritual" take precedence.? 


A final problem focused on validation stems from local religious and 
administrative action which harasses and threatens the new movement with 
repressive legal action. Usually this threat is met by seeking administra- 
tive approval or by obtaining legal protection of the Constitution through 
stablishment of a duly constituted organization.? Although this new 
organization may be overshadowed by a traditional “informal” system, it 
does introduce new statuses (president, secretary, treasurer, etc.) in which 
younger and better educated men can find a place, and from which they 
can act to obtain more decision-making powers. Attachment of a “‘consti- 
tuted" organization to the "traditional" serves to modify the latter in part, 
since new liaison and publie relations functions are added. More important, 
perhaps, is the growing consciousness that "Indian Rüghts" are constitu- 
tionally guaranteed and are subject to changes by due process of law rather 
than by administrative fiat. Indeed, juridical involvements promise selection 
of a new personnel with background and skills derived from the dominant 


! Op. cit., 147-148. 
2A. Wallace, “Revitalization Movements: Some Theoretical Considerations for Their 
Comparative Study," American Anthropologist, Vol. 58 (April), 1958, 275. 


The Peyotist Native American was formally organized in 1918, with revision of 
the charter in 1925 (La Barre, op. cit, 170-171). Shakers first organized in 1892 and 
reorganized in 1910 (Gunther, op. cit.). The Iroquois have never organized under 4 
charter since the council of Chiefs at Tonawanda continues to function according to 
traditional practice, and usually examines new preachers of Gaiwiio (Deardorff, OP. 
cit., 99). 
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culture; for only educated, and consequently more acculturated, individuals 
can meet the qualifications essential to the tasks. Some have more than a 
casual brush with law and politics, for delegates are elected and sent off 
to Washington where they may testify before federal committees, or they 
may go to inter-tribal conventions and discuss the preservation of “Indian 
Rights.” Committees and conventions thus become a part of the new move- 
ment, and in their activities new concepts of organization and proce- 
dure (parliamentary) are spread. And where many languages meet in 
convention, need of a common language speeds loss of tribal languages 
and the use of English.! 


Thus, reformations in some of their unanticipated effects promote 
intercultural relations that weaken and speed the elimination of specific 
tribal patterns no longer sustained by recognizable need-functions. The 
proselytizing program also stimulates inter-tribal and inter-regional con- 
tacts and borrowings. The inter-regionalizing of ceremonial traits and 
the transmission of certain side-effects, as dance costumes, songs, and 
dance steps, promote a new definition of “Indian” and special traits 
for identification. However, the new awareness of belonging to an "Indian 
People" is not sufficient to overcome local ties and so to produce a vigorous 
"Pan-Indian" movement.? Reformations may open new channels of com- 
munication and help create the sentiment for Indian cohesion, but they do 
not provide the organizational base for co-operative nation-wide action. 
Lacking militancy, reformations do not eventuate in a nationalistic Indian 
movement. 


1"Formerly there was an annual tax of two dollars for each individual member 
of the state /Peyote/ organization, one half kept by the local group and the other 
half sent to the state headquarters, but later this was changed to a ten dollar tax 
per tribe. In Oklahoma there are now (1936) twenty-four tribes organized in the church, 
and these send two delegates from each local church (if there are several locals, there 
may be as many as six delegates from one tribe). The yearly convention is held the 
last Friday in November, formerly always in El Reno, though in 1936 it was held in 
Heminy. El Reno is the site of 'The Wigwam,' a young Indian men's fraternal organ- 
ization which once maintained a museum-meeting room convenient for these conventions, 
hence the Native American Church was incorporated as of this place. Because of the 
many native languages represented, English is the lingua franca of negotiations at 
conventions. The chief function of the state organization so far has been the mobiliz- 
ing of political power and application of pressure on legislative groups, in the preserva- 
tion of what the Indians regard as their constitutionally guaranteed right of religious 
freedom.” (La Barre, op. cit., 171.) 


2W. W. Newcomb, Jr. (“A Note on Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indianism," American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 57 (October), 1955, 1041-1045) speaks of a "Pan-Indian society . . . 
loosely knit . . . who, having partially lost their old cultural orientation, but not being 
fully assimilated into white society, have joined forces and are participating in and 
sharing a number of intertribal customs and institutions. These institutions were and 
are being synthesized from elements derived from Indian cultures, but also drawn from 
white civilization" (1041—1042). Mrs. Iva Springstead (MS. "Indian Adjustment in 
Oklahoma") observes that "in its composition Pan-Indian Culture includes: traits from 
old (i.e., pre-contact) Indian culture, these traits being predominantly from Plains 
Indian culture; modified old Indian traits; traits from white culture—not necessarily 
present-day white; traits that are neither old Indian nor white and must be termed 
simply modern Indian." 
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HISTORICAL POSITION AND EVALUATION 


Indian reformations emerge from the dark period of conflict and dis- 
organization that follows political subordination and disruption of the 
social and economic processes of the traditional system. Usually militant 
supernaturalistic efforts to restore the past precede the movements in time 
or overlap them. At a time when despair, passivity, spontaneous feeling 
and violence are close at hand, the reformation effort stimulates the Indian 
to a renewed vigour in self-conception and cultural creativity. 

It is now possible to summarize briefly the contributions which reform- 
ative movements may make to acculturative adjustment and change: 


1. As a movement in reaction to the past and to a future programmed 
by the dominant society, Indian reformations usually lead to socio- 
cultural innovations that are socially accommodative and culturally 
syncretic in tone. 


2. Reformations thus stabilize a modified Indian-American culture base 
and invest it with contemporary meaning through revelation and 
a new concept of self that promises a worthy self-image. Emphasis 
on personal-social worth is implemented by a new status system 
providing equal opportunities for the attainment of public esteem. 
The focus or basic activity pattern of reformative sub-cultures is 
religious. They develop regionally and may influence adjacent cul- 
ture areas with which inter-cultural ties have traditionally existed. 
While reformations, as a structural feature, may constitute a part 
of an emergent Pan-Indian culture, no one of the regional develop- 
ments can be counted as the basic religious expression for Pan- 
Indianism or as its fundamental integrate. 


3. By internalizing the frustration-aggression base and focusing on a 
guilt-morality-health syndrome, reformations contribute not only 
to stabilization of personality but also to a social accommodation 
that favours communication with others, both Indian and White. 
The major axis of the new contact is religion, which, through a 
proselytizing effort, helps to develop a social sentiment that tightens 
Indian cohesion. While no proselytizing of Whites is undertaken, 
friendly relations are enunciated, and in this climate selected Chris- 
tian forms and meanings are borrowed and integrated into ceremony. 


4. Concern with the self, however, limits the capacity for a sympathetic 
and purposeful understanding of either the American or Indian life- 
ways. The sharpness of personal-cultural conflicts is relieved by a 
syneretic structure that basically seems committed to neither of 
the systems upon which it draws. Reformists are not dedicated to 
an Indian cultural renaissance, nor are they eager to embrace the 
socio-economic customs and values of industrial-man. The reforma- 
tion may be for the Indian, but it need not manifest itself in what 
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is traditionally Indian, as the prophetic revelation is witness. How- 
ever, differences in acculturation and the existing opposition of 
American and Indian cultures combine to force a commitment in 
one direction or the other, as manifest in the ceremonial variants 
that develop. By shifting the opposition of American and Indian 
cultures to matters of “doctrine,” the reformations may tend to mute 
or obseure other issues separating the two cultures and so facilitate 
acculturation indirectly. 


5. Validation and publie acceptance help direct the reformation along 
lines that lead to syncretism and some important unanticipated 
effects. Because those who construct it are socialized in some degree 
by the traditional and the dominating systems, the new way is 
more acceptable as an intermediate Indian-American form, standing 
in partial opposition to both. The threat of repressive administrative 
and legal tactics forces development of a new organizational struc- 
ture that requires different qualifications in its personnel. In its own 
egalitarian status-system and in accepting organizational complexes 
derived from the dominant order for purposes of protection, reforma- 
tions extend existing trends toward a composite Indian-American 
system. 


6. Finally, it would seem as if a religious reformation constitutes an im- 
portant stage in the adjustment of the American Indian both in 
the culture-areas in which each originated and in the adjacent 
regions to which it may have diffused. It is quite probable that the 
reformations are paralleled by a marked interest in Christianity by 
those who reject the Indian revelation but none the less seek a 
morality-health adjustment. A reformative adjustment thus may set 
the tone of Indian acculturation for two or more generations, when 
the effects of increased acculturation inaugurate a new stage, charac- 
terized by a more secular and rationalistic adjustment foreshadowing 
near-complete social and cultural assimilation. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN MISTASSINI SOCIETY FROM 
BIRTH TO DEATH 


By Epwarp S. ROGERS AND JEAN H ROGERS 


From July 1953 until August 1954 the authors carried out ethno- 
graphie researeh among the Mistassini Indians of south-central Quebec. 
The purpose of the present paper is to record those observations and 
informants’ statements regarding the life cycle of the individual An 
attempt is made to trace the changes which an individual undergoes from 
birth to death and to record the socialization process. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to the Arctic Institute 
of North America and the Office of Naval Research for the grant (Con- 
traet No. ONR-92) in support of this study. We wish to thank Dr. A. V. 
Kidder II, and Messrs. Wendell A. Hadlock and Frederick Johnson for 
their aid. To Mr. Jimmy Stephenson of Boreal Airways, Mr. Ron Thierry 
of Fecteau Airways, and Mr. Jules Sesea of Mount Laurier Aviation, we 
are indeed grateful for their many kindnesses over and above their services 
in connection with transportation. We are indebted to Dr. W. W. Hill of 
the University of New Mexico for his encouragement and active support 
of the project, for the time and advice so freely given, and for his pre- 
liminary reading and correction of the manuscript. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Jefferys of the Hudson's Bay Company, formerly 
stationed at Lake Mistassini, were untiring in their efforts to aid and 
advise us, and their cordial hospitality made our stay at Lake Mistassini 
a most enjoyable experience. We wish to thank Dr. Jacques Rousseau for 
his interest in and support of the research, and for his encouragement in 
the preparation of this manuscript. Finally, but certainly not least, we 
are indebted to the Indians of Lake Mistassini, especially Alfred Matoush. 
It was he who supplied most of our information and guided us through a 
winter in the sub-Arctic. He allowed us to accompany him on his winter 
hunt, about two hundred miles from the summer gathering place on Lake 
Mistassini, and, as leader of his hunting group, assumed responsibility 
for our welfare. 

The group we accompanied consisted of an extended family of thir- 
teen individuals, excluding a baby born to one of the women in the spring. 
Since we were isolated with this hunting group from the middle of August, 
when we left the Post, until the end of the following May, when we 
returned, it is inevitable that much of the material presented here applies 
directly to this hunting group. As the entire population fragments into 
such hunting groups for a large part of the year, field methods must be 
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adapted accordingly. Some individuals at Mistassini show considerable 
open suspicion of strangers like ourselves, although the general attitude 
seems to be one of caution and reserve, expressed in unduly deferent treat- 
ment. Clearly, this must be overcome if a group are to be observed in their 
normal behaviour toward one another. Our attempts to be accepted cas- 
ually and to remain inconspicuous were, of course, only partly successful 
and, within the limitations imposed by their attitudes as well as our own, 
depended very largely on time. For this reason, and also because of our 
desire to collect complete data on the subsistence activities of a group for 
a year, it was thought best to accompany one group and remain with them 
rather than attempt to spend shorter visits with a number of groups 
in the total area. An attempt was made to check and amplify the data 
with other informants at Mistassini, but this was not always possible. As the 
likelihood remains that in a small population any one segment will be 
atypical, the material which follows should be read with this in mind. 


The Mistassini consider age an important factor, and on the basis 
of it they recognize four stages in the life of a person. À very small child 
is AwAsIs; an unmarried boy and girl are napesIs and IskwesIs, respec- 
tively; an adult man and woman are napew and Iskwew, respectively; and 
an old person is clsenIw, regardless of sex. These stages are not sharply 
differentiated except possibly in the case of unmarried boys versus men. 
In general, the transition from stage to stage is gradual and in a sense 
continuous. 

For convenience of presentation, several stages, not always comparable 
to the preceding, have been selected more or less arbitrarily. The first is 
infancy, starting at birth and ending with the "Infants! Rite" at the age 
of two or three. The rite does not, however, mark any change in the status 
of the child. Childhood for boys can be considered terminated when the 
“First Kill Rite" is given; for girls, when the “Puberty Rite" is performed. 
In the former case, this occurs at approximately ten years of age. For 
neither sex is life basically altered. Marriage generally marks the tran- 
sition from adolescence to adulthood and the use of the terms napew and 
Iskwew, at which time the individual assumes new responsibilities. We 
found nothing that could be taken as marking the commencement of old 
age. This scheme can be thought of as only an approximation. In the old 
days, girls sometimes married before menarche, but they did not thereupon 
assume the status of adult women. It was still necessary for them to 
undergo the Puberty Rite. 

Socialization continues practically throughout the life of an individual. 
Only in old age can a person feel free of the guidance offered by the 
elders. Training is gradual and varies somewhat, depending upon circum- 
stances. During the first few years of life, frustrations are few, and a child 
is allowed a good deal of freedom. This is not meant to imply that there 
are no social controls. By the age of five or six, children tend to be rather 
aggressive and independent, except with strangers. Beginning at this age, 
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pressures are slowly brought to bear to make the child conform. The 
emphasis on conformance is gradually increased so that by the time a child 
reaches adolescence, he or she is completely under the domination of the 
senior members of the group. At this age, a breach of conduct is not toler- 
ated as it is for very young children. 

By the end of adolescence, the individual is a fully participating mem- 
ber of the society, as far as practical tasks are concerned, and basic eco- 
nomie roles have been established. 

On entering adulthood, the man can aspire to several optional roles, 
such as leadership of à hunting group or shamanism. Nevertheless, as age 
still eounts, these positions cannot be attained for a number of years. 
Old people hold a position of great respect and always receive deference. 
While they generally can no longer contribute materially to the mainte- 
nance of the group, especially the men, their wisdom is valued. Old men 
have a leading position in religious affairs, which are considered essential 
for the welfare of the group. 

In presenting the material dealing with infancy, pregnancy and birth 
are first discussed. These are not circumscribed by innumerable restrictions 
and prescriptions. Granted there are some—standard methods of dealing 
with the situation—but in general they are dealt with naturally and, in a 
way, casually. 

Children are desired, and in the past this was one reason for polyg- 
yny. An old man sometimes acquired a second wife after his first had 
passed the child-bearing age. Today, although no longer polygynous, the old 
men usually marry young women rather than elderly widows when their 
wives die, so that they may continue to have children. 

Defects in a child are attributed to the mother's failure to regard 
certain cautions. In some cases defects are later rationalized. For example, 
it was said that one small girl's eczema was the result of her mother's doing 
an excessive amount of laundry while pregnant; the lye she used had 
affected the child's skin. In another ease, a baby was born with a scar-like 
birthmark over one eye. According to some, the child's mother, at some 
time during her pregnancy, had hurt herself and the child when she was 
performing a task requiring violent effort. It is said that a pregnant woman 
should not work too hard. There seems to be a great deal of variation in 
the degree to which the women follow this rule, some finding in pregnancy 
a claim to immunity from all normal tasks about camp, others continuing 
in their normal routine throughout pregnancy. In one instance, false labour 
was attributed to over-work. Another caution is that a woman should 
not nurse an older baby when she becomes pregnant again. If she should, 
she would not have the proper quality and quantity of milk for the new 
infant. 

No elaborate preparations are made prior to the birth of a child. No 
clothes are made for the expected infant, but if a birth is due in the winter, 
a quantity of sphagnum moss is gathered and brought inside the lodge to 
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thaw and dry. As the time for the birth approaches, the husband remains 
near camp. If he goes on hunting trips, he generally returns by evening. 

Births take place in the family or communal lodge. The woman is 
assisted by her husband and another woman. The latter may be a sister, 
mother, sister-in-law, or a non-relative. If, as it sometimes happens, a 
daughter is the only available female, she serves. If the husband is absent, 
a woman substitutes for him, as apparently no other male is permitted to 
be present. Younger children are usually sent to another tent during par- 
turition, although an informant stated that there is no rigid exclusion 
practised, at least of girls. 

The woman kneels facing her husband, who sits on a box. She rests 
her elbows on his knees while he supports her under the arms. The woman 
assistant kneels behind the labouring woman to receive the baby. 

The umbilical cord is cut by the female attendant about six inches 
from the baby's stomach. Next, the child is washed, and the stump of 
the cord folded upward and bound in place. A folded cloth is laid over 
the navel, and a heavy cloth binder laced over the cloth. After this, the 
infant is swaddled and placed in a moss sack, which is used here in place of 
cradle boards, found elsewhere in North America. The navel is inspected 
about once a day, and as the cord dries a little lard or castor oil, if avail- 
able, is rubbed on it to prevent the baby's skin from being scratched. Dur- 
ing the period before the cord falls off, infants are considered to be espe- 
cially delicate. 

After parturition the mother is cleansed (presumably not bathed 
entirely) and made to lie down. A piece of cloth about a yard square is 
used as an abdominal binder. Two diagonally opposite corners are folded 
toward the centre. This section is placed on the mother's abdomen, and 
the free ends are knotted at the back. 'The binder, which is tightened each 
day, is worn for about a week. This is considered necessary in order to 
restore the internal organs to their proper positions. After delivery, a 
woman spends about three days resting and doing no work. Another woman 
cares for the child during this period. It was said that women were for- 
merly hardier, assuming their normal roles immediately after delivery. 
Heat is considered essential for both mother and baby, and the tent is 
kept very warm for a number of days after the birth. 


The placenta is taken outside and buried. There is no special treat- 
ment associated with the stump of the umbilical cord. When it falls off, 
it is not saved. On the other hand, if the child is born with a caul, 
the mother dries it and makes a small bag in which to store it. One 
woman kept the caul of one of her children in a bag about an inch 
square, made of unsmoked caribou hide decorated with beadwork. Children 
who are born with cauls are considered lucky and guaranteed a long life. 
If, for example, such a child fell into the water, it would not drown. 


Ás soon as the delivery is accomplished, the mother and child cared 
for and the afterbirth disposed of, the woman's other children, if they 
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save been excluded, may then return. Female relatives and friends are 
now allowed to visit the mother, but all men except the husband are 
excluded for several days. 


Trane 


ttention is lavished on babies by people of all ages. The degree 


es which 


te which an infant is cared for exclusively by its mother varies with cir- 
Sumstamees, such as the number and ages of other children in the family 


ana the health of the mother. 
At the request of the mother, a female relative or friend, a day or two 


after birth, performs the service at which the child receives its name. 
it is isiy common for at least one child in a family to be named 
iur a grandparent. Boys are often named for their fathers. The person 


who suggests the name is expected to give the child a present. Nowadays, 
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Children are very commonly given nicknames, usually in reference 
to some peculiarity. These nicknames are sometimes used throughout life 
but are usually dropped as the child grows older. In some cases a somewhat 
derogatory nickname is used, but it is avoided in address, especially if 
resented, This is particularly true of older people whose nicknames are still 
used. Examples of nicknames include sZkImew, mosquito" (with phonemic 
change), used for a child who was always covered with mosquito bites; 
ka picIskwet, “one who gossips”; mAcIskwesls, “ugly-girl”; ka wAcAskop- 
IsIt, *muskrat-eyes"; nAmes emlhkon, “fish spoon." 

As stated previously, for the first few days after birth the infant 
is cared for by another woman, most likely the attendant at the birth. 
During this time the child 1s not nursed by the mother, her colostrum not 
being used. Formerly, the new baby was given “fish liquor," water in which 
fish had been boiled. Today, infants are given powdered milk, if available, 
mixed with water and sugar. A piece of cloth is folded into a flat cone, 
the small end of which is placed in the baby's mouth. The milk or “fish 
liquor" is slowly poured on the cloth as the child sucks. Once the mother's 
milk is free of colostrum, the infant is given to her to nurse. 

Supplementary foods are not introduced until the child is about two 
months old. He is then given such foods as rice, oatmeal, and bannock 
softened in tea. Small pieces of fish are given early, but it was stated by 
one informant that meat would probably not be given before the child was 
a year old. The infant is fed whenever it cries. 

Weaning, which is accomplished gradually, takes place when the 
child is at least a year old. And though the mother does not force the 
child, she tries constantly to interest him in solid foods and offers the 
breast only if the baby is very fretful or ill. He is given tidbits when 
the family eats, as well as being fed separately by his mother or older 
sibling. If he refuses the food offered, she immediately removes it from his 
sight and goes about her business. When he becomes fretful, the food is 
immediately proffered again, the mother smiling and comforting the baby. 
Although personal preferences and aversions to certain foods were recorded, 
there was no evidence of “feeding problems" among infants or children. 

Toilet training is a gradual process. When a baby is old enough to 
walk, he may be taken outside by an older sibling. A baby between the 
ages of one and a half and two years may announce his need, at which time 
an older sibling is immediately told to take him outside. All those present 
show interest in the older sibling's report, expressing pleased surprise if 
the infant has been successful. There is no reprimand at this age for 
failure. With older children, the case is different. A child of four was 
sharply scolded for defecating in her clothing. 

There is no disgust for the products of elimination. Small children 
playing outdoors defecate wherever they are at the time. Urination is a 
very casual matter, and slips on the part of a four-year-old may be 
cause for amusement to children and adults alike. 
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By the time children are beginning to walk, they are given commands 


and sent on errands by their elders, children or adults. There is apparently 
little expectation that the baby will carry out the order, but the older 
person usually waits a short time and, if the infant is successful, rewards 
him with a smile. À baby of a year and a half may be told to fetch 
something, to throw something away, or even to put wood in the stove. 
He may also try to help his older siblings at various tasks, such as bring- 
ing stove wood into the lodge or carrying water in a small kettle. 


There is little attempt to discipline a baby. If he persistently bothers 
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hand and then ignore his tears. Generally, however, a mother resorts to 


tempts to distract a baby’s attention to some other occupation. Certain 
actions that are discouraged in older children are encouraged in infants. 
A toddler may be greeted with general applause for chasing a dog with a 
stick, but children bevond the age of three or four are generally told not 
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tive and to act before the group. For example, clowning and attempts at 
dancing were met with approbation and laughter. But in later years, 
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As mentioned earlier, an infant is cared for and loved by people 
of all ages. A baby who is learning to walk is almost equally responsive to 
all the adults and children in his immediate environment. He is shy with 


When a child first leaves the lodge unaided, the “Infants’ Rite" is 
performed and is followed by a feast. There is a tendency to keep an 
eve on a baby who is learning to walk, with a view to preventing this 
cecurrence until a time when big game is available for the feast. If a 
babv who had not even learned to walk crawled out of the lodge unob- 
served. the rite would have to be given immediately, even though bannock 
and fish were the only available foods. Such a situation is remembered 
and laughed about for a long time. 

The essence of the baby’s rite is the symbolization of the child's 
future role as an adult. A boy "kills," brings the kill to camp, and distributes 
the meat; a girl carries in firewood and boughs. Only one such rite was 
observed. Given for three boys and two girls at the same time, it occurred 
at the village of Mistassini during the summer of ‘53. All the children 
appeared to be between the ages of about a year and a half and two 
vears. A crowd of men, women, and children gathered to watch, every- 
one laughing and joking. Before the rite, the children were being dressed by 
adults inside a tent. They wore new clothing, and each boy had new em- 
broidered moccasins, a small shot pouch, a small hunting bag, and a tump- 
line. The boys were gently pushed out of the lodge first. Two of them were 
led by two men (fathers?) holding twenty-two caliber rifles, which they were 
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attempting to place in the boys’ hands. The third boy had a toy gun. After 
the boys were outside the tent, the two girls came out and sat on the 
“porch” steps. Each girl carried on her back a tiny load of firewood and 
balsam boughs tied with a small tumpline. One girl carried a toy axe. 

The head of a freshly killed moose had been placed in front of the 
tent. A nimapan or ceremonial carrying string was attached to each antler, 
and another was tied through one nostril. 

One of the men took a gun and helped each small boy, in turn, to 
shoot it, while the spectators backed away, laughing. Next, the boys were 
made to walk toward the door of the tent, each with a nimapan in one 
hand, The men followed them into the tent, carrying the moose head, which 
was placed in the middle of the floor. The little girls then entered, and 
finally as many spectators as possible crowded into the tent. The boys' 
hunting bags were spread out, and each boy was made to offer food to 
those present. Each person thanked the child and left when he received his 
share. The food distributed consisted of small pieces of bannock, dough- 
nuts, and crackers. After the hunting bags were emptied, they were folded 
by the woman whose tent it was and, with the shot pouches and nimapan, 
hung on a nail at the back of the tent. The girls’ bundles had been arranged 
on either side of the moose head. They were now untied. The small pieces 
of firewood were put in the stove, and the boughs were arranged in the floor- 
ing. The girls’ tumplines were rolled up and hung on another nail at the 
rear of the lodge. The rite took place in the morning, requiring about an 
hour. That evening, a feast was given. 

Following the “Infants’ Rite" is the period of childhood, lasting until 
the “First Kill Rite" for boys and the “Puberty Rite" for girls. As far as 
the child is concerned, however, nothing is radically changed by the transi- 
tion. During this period, the child is taught to conform, and thus the basis 
is laid for adulthood. 

As the child matures, he or she spends more and more time working 
and less and less playing. When girls reach approximately ten years of age 
and boys thirteen, they work the full day during the spring and autumn 
travel periods and the winter hunt. Depending on the health of the adults 
and the number and relative ages of other children in the family, the 
amount of labour demanded of a child varies considerably. 

No outward signs of rebellion against socialization were observed, 
except in young children about four years old. In both sexes, tantrums 
were witnessed at this age, which may have been a reaction to the com- 
mencement of disciplinary action. 

Tantrums took the following form for both sexes. The child threw 
himself upon the floor, kicking and screaming with abandon. Sometimes 
he would slap at his mother with his hands or a spruce bough, or he might 
snatch at the mother's beret. These outbursts were almost invariably 
ignored by those present. The manifestation might cease at this point, or 
it might take a different form. This secondary manifestation appeared to 
be fairly well stylized, since the same incident was observed on several 
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occasions among different individuals. The child suddenly became quiet. 
He grasped a heavy stick, a rock, or a butcher knife if one was within 
reach. He raised the weapon over his head and glared threateningly at 
the mother. She now turned her full attention to the child, watching quietly, 
without registering fear, anger, or amusement. No effort was made to take 
the weapon away, and the child was not reprimanded. The mother might 
speak quietly, smiling a little. After a few seconds the child put down 
the weapon, his anger apparently entirely spent. 

This incident was not observed in children over the age of about four, 
and the father was never the object of the child's aggression. In one case 
where the father was present while his young son threatened his mother, 
he suggested mildly that the boy throw his rock at a dog. The suggestion 
was ignored by the child, and the drama was played out with the mother as 
usual. 

Children are cared for by their elders and learn from them, usually 
within the context of the immediate family. Occasionally, permanent or 
temporary adoption occurs for several reasons. If a baby's mother dies, 
the father may give the infant to another family. The infant lives with 
the foster parents for several years, perhaps until the age of four or five 
years. In the cases recorded, the father then demanded the return of the 
child. Orphans are adopted permanently, usually by relatives. 

Sometimes, if a family is very large, a small child is cared for by the 
grandparents or other relatives in another hunting group. This arrangement 
is only for a winter and appears to be determined by purely economic 
factors. Occasionally, a child is placed with one pair of his grandparents 
as a companion and helper. The child may remain in the same hunting 
group as his immediate family, but he lives in the old people's tent, perform- 
ing the tasks of which he is capable, such as hauling water, making chips 
for the morning fire, and helping to gather firewood and boughs. 

Aside from these exceptions, the parents are generally responsible for 
the care and training of their children. The mother cares for the very 
young children, although the father renders whatever help he can. A hurt 
or frightened child is quite likely to go to the mother for comfort, although 
oecasionally he may go to the father. 

Older siblings are teachers and guardians almost as often as parents 
are, administering punishment and rewards. Among children, protective 
behaviour on the part of an older sibling for a young one is very noticeable. 
This begins by the time the older one reaches the age of four, and the 
younger one, two. There is, on the other hand, a tendency for the older 
ones to bully the younger. This situation is not a matter of great concern 
to adults if it is not carried too far. If an older child causes one younger 
than himself to ery, the mother may comfort the child, but she generally 
does not reprimand the older one. À case was observed of a nine-year-old 
boy teasing a six-year-old until he burst into tears. The crying child's 
ten-year-old sister, watehing the situation, tried to comfort and distract 
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her younger brother without showing the slightest hostility to the older 
boy. Quarrelling or fighting among children, however, is immediately 
stopped by any older person present. 

Besides parents and siblings, other people enter the individual's life 
during childhood as teachers and occasionally as guardians. When a child 
is placed with another family, as noted above, he is directly under their 
authority. At other times, the child has contacts with his uncles and aunts. 
Only when the latter are older than the child do they have any control, 
and then only on certain occasions; e.g. when the hunting group lives 
in a communal lodge. À child may visit his relatives in another part of 
the lodge while his parents remain in their own area. The relatives will 
then control the actions of the child, even though its parents are within ear- 
shot. But if the parents are also visiting, they control the child. On one such 
occasion, a young boy spoke rudely to his mother's brother. The latter 
did nothing, but the boy's father spoke sharply to him. At another time, a 
small girl interrupted her mother's brother while he was drumming. The 
man, who was the recognized leader of this hunting group, stopped drum- 
ming and looked at the girl but said nothing. Her mother commanded her 
to cease. At other times when the parents were absent, this little girl was 
severely reprimanded by her uncle. 

As mentioned previously, great affection is shown toward very small 
children, and this continues for a number of years. As the child grows older, 
outward acts of affection are suppressed. The father tends to suppress his 
emotions at an earlier date than does the mother. A mother will hold and 
comfort a child of ten whether it is a boy or a girl. Grandparents show 
affection and concern for their grandchildren in many ways. One case was 
reported of à man composing a song for his grand-daughter after she had 
been badly bitten by black flies. 

À child gradually learns the proper behaviour and duties. It is gen- 
erally considered that too much should not be expected of children, 
especially when they are too young to understand the reasoning behind an 
order. It is said that, later, when they are older, they will understand. Most 
misbehaviour and non-co-operation are spoken of in terms of understand- 
ing. Às the child is not old enough to behave sensibly, he is therefore not 
considered wilfully bad. 

There is a tendency for tasks, graded in difficulty, to be assigned to 
children on the basis of their age and capabilities. Adults compare the 
abilities of different children. This results in a definite recognition of indi- 
vidual variation, which is expressed in terms of differing rates of develop- 
ment rather than differences in innate ability or intelligence. Usually this 
is of no great concern to the parents. One child may be unable to perform 
certain tasks that another of similar age can do. For the most part, however, 
no great emphasis is laid upon the differences. It is thought that with time 
these variations will disappear. But, when a child reaches adolescence, con- 
siderable concern is often shown for retardation. 
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During childhood, training is begun in earnest, and discipline is admin- 
istered for the first time with the avowed intention of making the child 
conform. Sanctions used in teaching and controlling children vary with the 
situation. Verbal commands are relied upon primarily, although physical 
coercion is occasionally used. Threats, laughter, ridicule, and ostracism 
are also employed. | 

During this period, the child gradually learns to obey without question. 
This is first brought about by means of repeated verbal commands. No 
commands that cannot be backed by practical reasons, whether to initiate 
or stop an action, are given, With young children, if an order is not carried 
out, nothing is done. Later, à command will be repeated until the action 
is performed. À child of nine may argue with his mother before sub- 
mitting, but he will not do so with his father. Associated with demands 
for obedience is the idea that it would be unwise to always force a child 
against his or her will. It is thought that something might happen to the 
child; for example, an accident or illness. 

Sometimes an order is rescinded. Generally, if a child cries persistently 
for something, he is indulged. For example, a mother might leave her 
child in another person's care to go berrying. The child might cry to accom- 
pany her. She would explain that the flies were bad and that he would be 


very uncomfortable. He might escape from the older person and stand on 
the shore continuing to ery miserably. Usually 


; his mother would return 
for him. 

There are times when the parent will not indulge the child. If, during 
the winter, à child rushes outside in a fit of temper, he is allowed to remain 
for a few minutes. Then he is carried bodily inside, whether he wishes 
it or not, because of the fear of frost bite. Furthermore, a child's reluc- 
tance to perform chores about camp is rarely, if ever, tolerated. 

Corporal punishment, which is rare, is applied only to young children. 
It is resorted to when the mother's repeated commands are of no avail. 
The punishment is administered by switching the child's legs with a bough 
from the flooring or by striking it several times on the buttocks with a 
stick. The child immediately bursts into tears. Generally all that is neces- 
sary is for the older person to pick up a spruce bough from the floor. 
Children exhibit considerable fortitude in the face of physical discomfort 
or pain incurred in an accident, but little in the face of violence on the part 
of another person. One child will run sereaming from another at any indica- 
tion of physical violence. Yet the same child may stand quietly, struggling 
not to cry, while the father extracts a deeply imbedded splinter from the 
child's finger. 


Threats are occasionally used. These generally invoke the fear of 
harm from supernaturals and strangers. 

The most common sanctions used in training children besides repetitive 
commands are laughter, ridicule, and, as a last resort, ostracism. Good- 
natured laughter is frequently effective, and the child is taught to laugh 
at his own clumsiness, Yet children are not allowed to jeer at one another. 
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Ridieule may be resorted to but is generally stopped if it 1s resented. A 
form of ostracism occurs, whereby all other members of the group, children 
and adults alike, ignore the recalcitrant. This is very rarely necessary but 
is always effective when used, since, during the winter at least, the recal- 
citrant has no other recourse but to co-operate. 

Tools that a child plays with are often snatched away from him when 
the parent does not wish them to be used as toys. À similar situation was 
recorded of a mother who snatched a sling shot from her nine-year-old 
son when he refused to obey her command not to shoot at some puppies. 

Children are trained in practical tasks through conscious instruction 
and observation. In addition, they imitate the actions of adults, much if not 
all of which can be considered play. 

Girls work with older girls, especially their sisters, and learn from them 
and from older women, generally their mothers. A boy spends considerable 
time with his mother and sisters until he approaches puberty, by which 
time he has developed the strength and stamina to work with the men away 
from camp. First, at the age of nine or ten, he accompanies his father on 
short trips; later, on longer ones. The boy is usually with the men when they 
are working in camp. 

À four-year-old girl is given cloth, seissors, and a threaded needle to 
amuse herself while her mother sews. The child's efforts are not taken 
seriously, and there is little attempt to make the child continue after she 
loses interest. By the time a girl is nine or ten, however, she is capable 
of mending clothes quite effieiently and will amuse herself by sewing small 
items of clothing and equipment, such as shot pouches for her younger 
brothers. 

During childhood, girls are coached in cooking and in preparing game. 
By ten, they know a considerable amount about cooking generally and can 
make a passable bannock. Often a girl is given a small animal such as a 
squirrel or a tern, which she dresses, cleans, and cooks. This she eats her- 
self or shares with her younger siblings. 

Children of both sexes accompany their mothers on expeditions to 
gather boughs and firewood, to examine snares and traps, or to hunt 
ptarmigan. Sawing logs into stove lengths is primarily children's work. 
Although children of all ages play with axes and make attempts to split 
wood, they are not expected to accomplish much in this respect until they 
reach adolescence. 

Children's play is based mainly on imitation of adult behaviour. 
Most toys are miniature replicas of adult equipment. The Mistassini 
recognize this imitative play and say that children learn from it. A few 
normal games are indulged in, such as the stick-and-bundle game and string 
figures. 

Although children tend to separate along sex lines during the summer, 
this tendency is much less noticeable during the rest of the year. Both sexes 
co-operate in setting up miniature lodges, furnishing them with equipment 
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borrowed from adults, and with food if there is plenty. If there is an extra 
stove in camp, the children are allowed to use it in their play-lodge. They 
usually gather their own firewood and boughs. 

During the summer, children of the same sex quite often form small 
gangs. These are often composed of siblings. The age variation in the play 
groups is greater among girls than boys. Occasionally, a child forms an 
especially close friendship with another child of like age and sex. 

For boys, the “First Kill Rite” can be thought of as marking the 
transition from childhood to adolescence. In actuality, this is not a real 

"rite of passage" since there is no radical change in the boy's life or status. 

As a boy approaches puberty, he makes more and more short hunting 
trips about the neighbourhood of the camp, usually accompanied by an 
older person. If alone, he never journeys far from camp. Eventually he 
makes his first kill unaided. For this occasion, a feast is given at which the 
meat is distributed. This constitutes the “First Kill Rite." 

A girl's transition to adolescence is marked by the “Puberty Rite."! 
At menarche, she is isolated from her family group. A tent is erected for 
her by the women, usually a small trapping tent, out of sight of the main 
camp. The distance varies depending upon the local terrain and the dense- 
ness of the woods. She gathers. her own firewood and cooks her own food, 
using her own cooking utensils. If there is another young girl in camp, 
she may sleep with the menstruating girl, but no men or boys are allowed 
to see even the menstrual tent. Formerly, the period of isolation lasted 
about a week, according to one informant; nowadays, it is two or three 
days. As this is not an occasion for public celebration, no feast is given: 

The transition from childhood to adolescence is not an abrupt one and 
involves the gradual ascription of more and more responsibility for compe- 
tence and the performance of all types of work. que ee occurs for 
girls at a younger age than for boys. 

Once having reached adolescence, boys and girls POS) an intensive 
training in all the tasks for which they will be responsible in their adult- 
hood. During the winter they work full days, with very little time for play. 
In summer, boys have more freedom than girls, whose tasks continue 
regardless-of the season. 

At this stage in life a real sex dichotomy takes place. A brother and 
sister, who as children slept under one blanket, are now rigidly separated 
when sleeping. There is, however, no other form of avoidance between 
siblings of opposite sex. ۱ 

When a boy acquires the necessary stamina and strength, he spends 
all his time working with his father—hunting, trapping, and learning the 
manufacture of various items of equipment. A girl works with her mother 
and performs the greater part of the less skilled tasks, such as drawing 
water, mending, eooking, and laundering. At the same time, she is tr ained 
in the more skilled tasks, such as lacing snowshoes. 


2 This custom is not now so consistently adhered to as in the past. 
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The sanctions invoked by adults on adolescents are generally the same 
as those for children, although corporal punishment is not administered. 
Verbal commands are still the most frequent form of sanction, but laughter 
and ridicule are also readily employed. 

In their dealings with adults, adolescents of both sexes appear to be 
more subdued than children. Their parents exercise a real control over 
them. When a sociable group gathers during the evening, the adolescents 
join in the general amusement over the children's antics, but they tend to 
listen to the adults rather than join in the conversation. In groups composed 
solely of children and adolescents, the latter assume the leadership. 

Young people of opposite sex are not supposed to associate without 
supervision. During summer, practically no privacy is possible near the 
encampment, and a girl would soon be missed if she disappeared for any 
length of time. À similar situation maintains during the winter months. 

Love affairs do develop as a result of the young people's associating at 
the publie dances. Such innocent affairs are publie property and, if the 
parents approve, may lead to marriage. Clandestine affairs also occur, 
although apparently they are not frequent. Àn unmarried girl who becomes 
pregnant is criticized. In such cases there is an attempt on the part of the 
girl's family to arrange a marriage for her as soon as possible. No stigma 
is attached to the illegitimate child. Several cases of illegitimate births were 
recorded, but it is not known whether the data are complete. 

Marriage, which is considered a desirable state, marks the commence- 
ment of adult status for both sexes. Monogamy is the rule, although in 
the past polygyny was practised to a limited extent. 

Formerly, girls married young in life, even occasionally before 
puberty. More recently they marry during the latter half of their teens, 
although sometimes marriage is delayed until the early twenties. At the 
time of our field work there was only one spinster over thirty, and she was 
a hunchback. Boys are usually married in their early twenties. Most indi- 
viduals marry at least twice during a lifetime,.not because of divorce but 
because of the death of a spouse. 

As mentioned, polygyny was formerly practised. A  middle-aged 
informant told of a case. recounted by her grandmother in which an old 
man, whose wife was past menopause, married a second woman in order to 
have more children. Polygyny does not appear to have been common. If it 
occurred, the usual situation was for a man to take a younger woman as 
his second wife. Very few, apparently, had three wives. The missionaries 
abolished polygyny among them, and today all marriages are monogamous. 

The basis for the selection of a mate appears to be eminently practical. 
The capabilities of the prospective spouse in everyday tasks are considered 
carefully. A proficient girl is sought as a wife. There is apparently no 
feeling that some women, being basically unattractive; will never marry. 
Besides economic considerations, kinship and geographic proximity appear 
to enter into the choice of a mate. : 
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Cross-cousin marriage was and still is practised. Although the evidence 
is not conclusive, this is apparently a preferred type of marriage. One 
informant told of a íriend of hers who used to laugh and say that if 
so-and-so, her cross-cousin, had been a man, she would have married 
“him” because "he" would be the “right” one to marry, Several cases of 
cross-cousin marriage were recorded. One such marriage occurred during 
the summer of 1954. 

The sororate, which is strongly criticized, is almost never practised as 
it is considered definitely improper. This is undoubtedly the result of the 
teaching of the Anglican Church, which until about forty years ago banned 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister.! One case of a widower marrying 
his sister-in-law occurred within the memory of middle-aged informants, 
but the couple had to go to Lake St. John to be married. There is no 
reason to suspect that the sororate and sororal polygyny were not formerly 
sanctioned and perhaps preferred by the Mistassini, especially since other 
Montagnais-Naskapi bands practised these customs. 

There is a tendency for marriages to occur between families whose 
hunting territories are in close proximity to each other. Marriages are con- 
tracted with lesser frequency as the distance between the two families 
increases. Nevertheless, members of the Mistassini band occasionally inter- 
marry with those of bands as far away as Lake St. John and Rupert’s 
House. Marriages also occur with Nemiscau, Neoskweskau, Waswanipi, 
Chibougamau, and Nichicun. There is no band exogamy or endogamy as 
such. Marriages with whites sometimes take place, and there is no evidence 
that this is considered either desirable or undesirable. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents of the young couple or, if they 
are not living, by other older relatives. Usually the boy's parents ask the 
girl's; only rarely do the parents of the girl initiate the contract. A boy 
generally expresses his preference to his father, who, if his wife also 
approves, broaches the subject to the girl's parents. Occasionally, the par- 
ents of one or the other may interfere with a marriage desired by the 
young couple on the grounds that one of them is lazy or otherwise unsuit- 
able. On the other hand, if the boy's parents were to arrange a marriage 
that he did not approve of, he might refuse to marry the chosen girl. In 
such a case, the matter would be dropped. Similarly, a girl who found 
the projected marriage highly distasteful might refuse to comply. She would 
be criticized for being headstrong, but if she is obstinate enough, she can 
sometimes thwart the desires of her parents. One informant stated that 
today the young people, disregarding the wishes of their parents, become 
headstrong and arrange their own marriages. This may or may not be a 
true picture of the situation. 

A widower usually makes his own arrangements with the girl's parents. 
An exception occurred during the summer of '54, when a widower asked 
the chief to negotiate a marriage for him with a 39-year-old widow. The 
chief approached the woman herself, although her parents were still living. 


1 Robert H. Lowie, Social Organization (New York; 1953), p. 183. 
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There is no recollection of a marriage ceremony or feast in the days 
before church weddings. Today, all marriages take place during the sum- 
mer, two to four couples usually being married at the same time by the 
native deacon or visiting minister. No preparations, such as making 
wedding clothes or cooking for the feast, are made until the day of the 
wedding. If these things were done ahead of time, the marriage might not 
take place or other bad luck might ensue. The marriage ceremony is 
always followed by a feast and almost invariably by a dance to which 
everyone goes. The newlyweds dance first. 

Directly after marriage, the couple usually spend the first night or 
two in the lodge of the boy's parents. After this, they erect their own home 
wherever they wish, though generally it is near that of the boy's parents. 
Because of this tendency, the men of a patrilineal line, with their wives 
and children, often live in close proximity to one another at the summer 
encampment. Sometimes counteracting this is the fact that members of & 
hunting group, some of whom may be male affinals, often settle near one 
another during the summer. 

The place of residence during the winter often varies. Ideally, à man 
remains with his father, except for one winter which he spends with his 
father-in-law. This occurs within his first three years of marriage. Often 
enough, it is not possible to follow this ideal, and a man may go with his 
father-in-law permanently, his father's brother, his own brother, or his 
brother-in-law. 

During most of the year, the couple occupy their own lodge, but 
occasionally during the winter the individual families of a hunting group 
all live in one communal lodge. 

At the time of marriage, the newlyweds have not only to adjust to 
each other but to their affinal relatives. No evidence was acquired of any 
avoidance between the couple and their parents-in-law. Deference is 
shown the latter, but this appears to be due more to the age factor than 
to anything else. No special relationships were observed to take place 
between siblings-in-law. 

Marriages are generally stable, although occasionally discord arises. 
Usually, couples appear to be quite happy. Quarrelling does not take place 
between husband and wife, and mutual affection is frequently expressed. 
With time, a strong marital bond develops. The emotional ties binding the 
family together are firmer than those binding the member families of a 
hunting group. | 

The nuclear family is the most permanent unit within the society, dis- 
rupted only by the death of the parents, the marriage of the children, or 
by separation. Separation is extremely rare, and only one case was recorded. 
À woman left her husband to live with his brother, an action which was 
universally condemned. Nothing was done, however, and the woman bore 
ten children by her brother-in-law. At first, the situation caused trouble 
between the brothers, but eventually the husband forgave them, and the two 
men associated freely, looking at fish nets together and co-operating in 
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other work. The woman lived with her brother-in-law until he died, and 
then she returned to her husband. She survived him also and is still living. 
All her children died, and the community considered that this was her pun- 
ishment. There is no divorce. This fact and the low incidence of separation 
may be the result of church influence. 

The nuclear family forms a unit of primary importance in the life of 
the Mistassini Indians. It is an economie unit which rivals the hunting 
group in prominence and co-operates throughout the year to provide for 
maintenance and welfare of its members. The husband hunts and traps; 
the wife tends the camp chores. The younger boys and girls help their 
mother, and the older boys aid their father. There are joint undertakings 
to gather berries and tend fish nets. Parents are the guardians, providers, 
and disciplinarians of their children. The mother has more direct contact 
with the young children than the father has. The older children aid their 
parents in these responsibilities. 

' Each member is recognized as contributing his or her share to the com- 
mon good of the family. This is true to such an extent that traps are 
set on behalf of even the small children. The animals captured, which 
include those whose fur is restricted to home consumption, such as rabbits, 
and a few whose fur is saleable, are considered theirs. In the latter case, 
the furs are of small value; no instance, for example, has been recorded 
of a child securing a beaver pelt. The saleable furs are placed in account 
with the Hudson's Bay Company for the children. 

The husband is recognized as the official leader, although his wife may 
exert a considerable amount of actual control. The degree to which one 
dominates the other varies with personality factors. The husband can, if 
he so desires, attempt to control the actions of his wife, especially in the 
case of a lazy or inefficient one. Often, though, they discuss each other's 
work, and the wife feels free to give advice, though it may not be followed. 
In any ease, little or no dissension results. When minor disagreements 
occur, little attempt is made to force one to conform to the other's point 
of view. Ideally, there is a respect for individuals regardless of sex. 

Young people are admitted to adult status upon marriage. Until this 
time they are directly under the control of their parents and are constantly 
trained for full participation in their culture. Although socialization does 
not automatically cease with marriage, they have acquired the minimum 
requirements necessary to establish their own households and conduct the 
affairs of everyday life. After marriage, and this is perhaps more especially 
true of the men, they continue to perfect themselves in the fundamentals 
of their culture. In addition, they may seek further advances, such as 
becoming a shaman or chief, 

By this time, an individual's basie role has been established. While 
there is a habitual division of economie tasks between the sexes, there 
are times when these overlap. In many cases each sex is able to perform the 
task of the opposite sex, although not so proficiently. There is no stigma 
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attached to performing work usually reserved for the opposite sex. On the 
contrary, it is usual for a man to help his wife if she is sick or in the 
advanced stages of pregnancy. There are no specialized craftsmen in 
Mistassini society. Each man or woman is capable of producing whatever 
items he or she needs, apart from purchased items of European 
manufacture. 

The economic role of the men is primarily that of hunter and trapper, 
and they are often away from the camp for a day or more engaged in 
arduous hunting and trapping trips. They butcher the game and transport 
it to camp. The women help the men prepare the large hides, and, on 
occasion, men dress smaller game and stretch the pelts. The men set fish 
nets under the ice during the winter, but a man and his wife often tend 
the net together. Summer nets are often set and tended by a man and his 
wife, and set lines are placed and tended by either sex. 

The heavy work of moving supplies during summer and winter is done 
by the men. They erect the tents or lodges and set up the stoves. Almost 
invariably the men run the outboard motors and repair them. 

Men do most of the work required in the manufacture of wooden 
articles such as snowshoe frames, toboggans, sleds, snowshovels, grease 
ladles and fish spoons, axe handles, and skin stretchers. Moreover, they may, 
while they are in camp, collect firewood and boughs. 

Nowadays, a certain amount of wage work is available to the men. 
A number of them have worked at Oskelaneo for several years. In addition, 
limited opportunities for work exist about Mistassini, such as in mining 
camps, for the government, and as guides for tourists. 

Men are pre-eminent in religious affairs. Nevertheless, their role is 
difficult to define in certain respects because of the part which may be 
played by the women. The shaking tent rite, the sweat lodge, the drum- 
ming, and, from the available evidence, many, if not all, of the lesser 
divinatory practices are conducted solely by the men. Although most of 
the religious practices are performed by the men, the women are rarely 
excluded from witnessing them. The “beaver-tailbone” divination was the 
only rite for which there was an explicit statement that women were 
excluded—and then the men merely waited until the women and children 
were asleep. 

After a man is married, he drums, generally for the first time. At least, 
no occasion was witnessed of an unmarried man drumming. During adult- 
hood a man continually increases his knowledge regarding the super- 
natural. Some men are capable of acquiring power in excess of the average 
individual. How this is accomplished was not determined. With this power, 
such men could act as shamans. 

Today, Christianity offers a new religious position for men, that of 
resident deacon in the Anglican Church. This position is held by one of 
the elder male members of the Mistassini band, Mathew Shecapio, assisted 
by his twin brother, Johnny. During the winter the leader of the hunting 
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group conducts any joint Christian services for the group as well as family 
prayers and hymn singing. The latter, however, is often an individual 
matter. 

As mentioned previously, a man when he marries is in official charge 
of his wife and later their children, and possibly younger dependants, 
such as unmarried brothers and sisters. During the early years of marriage 
and occasionally throughout a man's life, his authority is confined to his 
immediate family. Depending upon circumstances and a man's personality, 
he may widen his sphere of influence and become the leader of a hunting 
group. If the older male members of the group die, he is automatically 
assigned the role of leader. This generally does not take place before & 
man reaches forty, and sometimes much later. Furthermore, a very young 
man is practically debarred from the position because of his lack of experi- 
ence and wisdom. Formerly, this was apparently more often the case, 
since many of the important aboriginal religious practices were in the hands 
of the old men, practices which, if they can be judged correctly, were 
considered fundamental to existence. The personality factor enters into the 
situation most sharply when several of the older males are approximately 
the same age. In such cases the man with the most powerful personality 
assumes the leadership and wins the support of those with a less aggressive 
nature. Those refusing to support the new leader split from the group. 

The transition to the position of leader is not marked by rites. 
Leadership is entirely informal, and the leader, though recognized as such 
by his followers, has little real control over the actions of the member 
families. Policies are discussed jointly, but the leader's initiative is fol- 
lowed. The members of the group are generally content to allow deci- 
sions affecting the whole group to be made by him. There are times, how- 
ever, when the leader relinquishes his role. This occurs whenever one of 
the other males kills any large game animal. The hunter is then in charge 
of transporting the game to camp; the others, including the leader, wait 
for him to decide when and how it should be done. In addition, the leader 
occasionally gives a younger brother full authority and places him in 
charge of a day's activities. Whenever the leader is away, the eldest male 
member, so long as he is an adult, remains nominally in charge of the camp. 
Finally, plans made by the leader may later be changed, if so directed by 
the dream experience of any adult male of the group, although he may 
choose not to follow these revelations. 

'The pattern of leadership among the men of the group has little or no 
tendency to alter their companionship under usual conditions. At all times, 
laughter and sociability among adults are the most noticeable character- 
istics of social relations. 

Today, besides the position of leader of the hunting group, a man can 
aspire to become a chief or councillor, The position is attained by “free” 
elections. In the past, only men voted, but since a woman is now Queen of 
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the Commonwealth, some Mistassini Indians feel that women should also 
vote. Although these positions carry no real authority, middle-aged men 
generally hold them because young men are considered too immature. 

The role of women in Mistassini society has been briefly mentioned at 
various points in the preceding material. Their economic role is primarily 
restricted to those tasks performed in and about camp, although they may 
earn money for their own use by making such items as moccasins and 
mittens for sale. In the neighbourhood of the camp, the women gather 
boughs and firewood, saw and split the wood, catch fish with set lines, 
set traps, and hunt. The last activity cannot be too greatly stressed. On 
frequent occasions, a woman hunts grouse and feeds her family with them 
during lean periods when her husband is away from camp trapping or in 
search of big game. Sometimes, during the season of open water, women 
set and tend gill nets. 

In addition to outdoor tasks, the women perform innumerable duties in 
the home, which include placing new boughs on the floor several times a 
week, laundering, cooking, mending, making and repairing moccasins and 
mittens, lacing snowshoes, skinning furbearers, and preparing the pelts. In 
these tasks, she is aided by teenage daughters and female dependants if any 
are present. Also, the small children have to be cared for, although at 
times older children assume much of this responsibility. 

The status of women is comparatively high, and, as a group, they are 
respected. Although their authority does not extend outside the family, 
they do have control over younger children and unmarried girls within the 
family circle, a control which may even extend to a teenage sister or 
sister-in-law living with them. On the death of a husband, the wife becomes 
the head of the family until she remarries. If she is old, a grown son is 
expected to care for her. 

From the available evidence, women apparently do not participate to 
any great extent in aboriginal religious activities. Women were said to 
“dream,” and there is no reason to doubt this assertion. In addition, they 
may perform some of the lesser divinatory practices. One informant 
claimed that long ago women drummed and employed the shaking tent 
rite, but it was not possible to determine the validity of this statement. 

Social control of adults is entirely informal and takes forms similar to 
the sanctions brought to bear in the socialization of children. Ridicule and 
gossip are used with varying effectiveness. A determined transgressor can 
ignore them. An example already cited was the woman who left her 
husband to live with his brother. A serious breach of conduct might be 
punished by breaking into the recalcitrant’s winter cache. Physical coercion 
is never resorted to. Quarrelling is rare, occurring most frequently between 
men who hunt together. One might ask the other to spend the winter with 
him and then feel aggrieved because his guest had taken more game than 
he had. These quarrels might erupt into a fight if both men had been 
drinking. Where mutual dislike exists, the individuals avoid each other 
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wherever possible. Ostracism of deviants is not usually applied outside the 
hunting group. This is consistent with the lack of collective action in the 
total group. 

Perhaps one of the strongest deterrents to socially disapproved actions 
is the respect for age. Age is all important in Mistassini society. There is 
no attempt on the part of the younger members to excel their elders. To 
presume above one's age is definitely improper. For example, a boy of 
seventeen did not attempt to manufacture his own snowshoes although 
there was every reason to believe he could have succeeded if he had been 
willing to try. Again, a man of nearly forty, a superior craftsman, claimed 
that he could not make a single-piece beaver-tail snowshoe; only his father 
could do that. 

The emphasis on age was apparent in many cultural situations—the 
oldest male is leader of the hunting group; the old men acquire the greatest 
amount of religious lore; older siblings are in charge of their younger 
siblings; the elders must be cared for; old people must receive game, even 
though there is not enough for distribution to younger members of the 
group. This emphasis on age is also reflected in the kinship terminology, 
where, for example, special terms are employed for older brother and older 
sister, in contrast to the single term for younger siblings, regardless of sex. 

As a child grows up, he develops great respect for his elders, especially 
his parents. Adult men often speak of their fathers with deep reverence, 
especially when the latter are no longer living. Women also show respect 
for their parents: one ease was recorded of a woman giving a small gift 
of tobaeco to her father before leaving with her husband for the winter 
hunt. 

Accordingly, old people enjoy a position of affection and respect. In 
general, this is true of all old people, not only of an individual's relatives. 
An old person's advice is requested and usually followed. Several respected 
adults and even young people not yet married stated that they consciously 
strove for the wisdom attributed to the old people. This wisdom was most 
apparent in their esoteric knowledge regarding religious beliefs and 
practices. 

Nevertheless, no thorough-going gerontocracy exists, According to some 
informants, there are some old people who are not wise. Tales are told of 
the mistakes of some old men, which cause a mixture of surprise and amuse- 
ment. No one is exempt from ridieule purely on the basis of age, although 
no cases were recorded of an old person being ridiculed in his presence. 
Furthermore, each family is more or less autonomous except for those 
restrietions imposed on it as a member family of a hunting group. There 
is little, if any, interference by the elders of other families. 

The relatives of the elders provide their economic needs, even to the 
point of assigning a child as permanent helper to his grandparents. À son 
is expected to care for his elderly mother if her husband dies. The economic 
situation is eased today with governmental old age pensions. 
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Death creates a situation of tension and anxiety, affecting not only 
the immediate relatives but the community as a whole. When a death 
occurs, a separate tent is erected and the body is placed inside. The next 
day the coffin is constructed, and the body is consigned to it. The deceased 
is fully dressed, and his head rests on a small pillow. Next, a grave 1s dug. 
At the summer encampment the body is interred in a cemetery, but when 
death occurs away from the post, a sandy area that is well drained is 
selected. The coffin is carried to the grave and lowered into it, the body 
oriented with the head toward the west and the feet toward the east. 
The coffin is then opened, and all those present pray. After prayers have 
been said, the lid is closed and the grave is filled. A picket fence is erected 
about the grave, and a small wooden cross is placed at the head. 

When a man dies, his possessions are stored for one year, and it is taboo 
to disturb them during this period. At the end of this time, the belongings 
are disposed of. His clothing is presented to an old person who is not 
a member of the family. Most of his other possessions, however, are kept 
within the family. On occasion, one or more of his guns, or a motor, may be 
sold. 

The name of the dead man, especially if he was old and respected, is 
rarely mentioned and then only with great reluctance. 

Sometimes a feast is given in honour of the deceased. One was observed 
in February, 1954. It was held for the father of Alfie Matoush, who had 
died two years before. The day following the feast, a visit was made to his 
grave and also to the grave of his wife and an infant daughter. The man 
and his wife were buried, side by side, in separate graves, the woman having 
died twenty years previously. Several trees in the vicinity had been blazed 
to mark the location of the graves. On reaching the foot of the rise to 
the grave, everyone proceeded in single file. The leader of the hunting 
group, son of the deceased, led the way. He was followed by his nine-year- 
old son and two nearly adult half-brothers. Next came the leader's sister, 
followed by her husband. Just before reaching the graves, each person 
picked a small black spruce twig. They then proceeded first to the man's 
grave and then to the woman's, stopping at the head of each and placing 
a spruce twig by the cross. The leader, as he passed by, knocked the snow 
from the fences with a small snowshovel. They continued around the 
woman's grave and back to the head of the man's. The leader then took 
out a package containing a little tobacco and handed it to his eldest half- 
brother, who added more tobacco to it. The leader then placed a small 
package (contents?) on top of the spruce twigs. On top of this package, 
the lower jaws of a beaver were placed, and on top of these, the package 
of tobacco. Everyone now removed his or her head-covering and bowed his 
head while the leader recited a prayer. They then replaced their head- 
coverings, and the leader distributed tobacco and cigarettes to the group. 
After smoking, all left the graves. The package of tobacco was removed and 
tied to the branch of a tree near by. 
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One informant claimed that a widow or widower might remarry at any 

time after the lapse of one year, but to do so sooner would be improper. 
If a widow violates this injunction, she is considered “wild and not smart” 
and “didn’t care for her husband.” Another informant claimed that they 
would wait three, sometimes six years, before remarrying. This extended 
| period may have been the aboriginal pattern. 
T There is no ban on a Mistassini widow remarrying if her husband has 
[^ drowned. Aecording to one informant, this was the case with the Lake St. 
£ John band. Old women as a rule, however, do not remarry, although old men 
و‎ generally do. 
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THE TREE NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
SAINT FRANCIS INDIANS 


By Gorpon M. Day* 


In the latter half of the seventeenth century, an Indian village sprang 
up on the east bank of the Saint Francis River a few miles above its 
junction with the Saint Lawrence. The subsequent history of this village, 
although known only imperfectly, shows complex population changes, char- 
acterized by immigration of many increments from tribes in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, attrition by war and disease, and 
emigration and reimmigration.! The inhabitants of this village are known 
in history as the Saint Francis Indians. Also known in English as Abenakis 
and in French as Abénaquis, they call themselves wobànákiák, a matter of 
some interest when one considers the mixed origins of the band. 

In the years immediately following World War I, the population of 
the village was reduced by emigration to Canadian and American cities to 
&bout one-third. The remaining population has intermarried to some extent 
with Whites and with the Hurons of Lorette. At present the band numbers 
over 500 persons, of which about 130 reside in the home village, known to 
the Indians, and since 1916 to the “Bureau de Poste," as Odanak. Descen- 
dants of Indians who left the village during the past 150 years and do not 
maintain any formal connection with the band probably number several 
hundred. 

As might be expected of so small a group surrounded by White neigh- 
bours and influences, the Saint Francis Indians are strongly acculturated. 
The native language is an Algonkian dialect whose nearest living relative 
is Penobscot. A five-year search has discovered only about eighty persons 
who can be called speakers of this dialect and only forty who are fluent and 
speak it by preference. 

Inasmuch as this band represents the last source of new data about 
its homeland in northwestern New England—a virtual terra incognita 
ethnologically—and about a moribund culture, Dartmouth College in 1957 
initiated a study of the band, supported by grants from the Spaulding- 
Potter trusts of Manchester, New Hampshire. Building on this research, 
the writer in August and September, 1960, undertook a study of Saint 


*Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

1J. A. Maurault, Histoire des Abénakis, depuis 1605 jusqu'à Nos Jours (Sorel, 1866): 
Thomas M. Charland, Histoire de Saint-François-du-Lac (Ottawa, 1942): Honorius Provost, 
Les Abénaquis sur la Chaudiére, Publications de la Société historique de la Chaudiére. 
N*. 1 (St-Joseph-de-Beauce, 1948); Henry Vassal, Papers, in Archives of Nicolet Seminary, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 
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Francis plant nomenclature with the assistance of the National Museum of 


Canada. A part of the data obtained by the study, that part pertaining 
to trees, is presented here. 


There is very little published information concerning the ethnobotany 
of the Northeastern tribes. For the Saint Francis Indians, the names of a 
few plants may be extracted from the works of three native authors: P. P. 
Wzgkhilain, Joseph Laurent, and H. L. Masta.1 Rousseau? has given us 
a sketch of the subject which contains a rather full treatment of splint 
basketry, though limited in other directions by the amount of time he was 
able to spend in the field. It was a source of satisfaction to the writer to 
find that practically complete nomenclatural data could be obtained for 
the tree species and that a very considerable corpus can still be collected 
for the rest of the Plant Kingdom. The few lacunae remaining in the tree 
data presented here do not represent a lack of information on the part of 


the informants but rather a lack of opportunity on the part of the writer to 
check all species in the field. | 


Field work was conducted on the reservation in Quebec and at several 
localities in Vermont and New Hampshire. Five informants were consulted: 
Messrs. Théophile Panadis, Siegfroid Robert Obomsawin, Louis Portneuf, 
Edward Hannis, and Ambrose Obomsawin. These are probably the best 
informed persons in the band on forest lore. The first four are retired 
woodsmen and guides, and the fifth is the son of a renowned herbalist. 


The data are presented according to one of the conventional phylo- 
genetic arrangements. Family and genus sequence follows Dalla Torre 
and Harms,? and, within genera, species are arranged alphabetically by 
their Latin names. English nomenclature follows Little, and French no- 
menclature is largely that of Marie-Victorin5 supplemented by Dominion 
Forest Service Bulletin No. 61.6 All native names from the literature are 
listed chronologically after the author, abbreviated thus: (W) Wzokhilain, 
(L) Laurent, (M) Masta, (R) Rousseau. Names obtained from informants 
are given in allophonie notation in unpossessed singular and plural forms." 


1P, P. Wzokhilain, Wobanaki Kimzowi Awighigan (Boston, 1830); Joseph Laurent, 


New Familar Abenakis and English Dialogues (Quebec, 1884); Henry L. Masta, Abenaki 
Indian Legends, Grammar, and Place Names (Victoriaville, P.Q., 1932). 


2 Jacques Rousseau, Ethnobotanique Abénakise, Archives de Folklore (Montréal, 1947); 
2: 145-182. 


3C, G. de Dalla Torre and H. Harms, Genera Siph 
anum Conscripta (Lipsiae, 1900-07). 


t Elbert L. Little, Jr. Check List of Native and Naturalized Trees of the United 
States (including Alaska), Agricultural Handbook No. 41 (Washington, DC 1953). 
5 Frère Marie-Victorin, Flore Laurentienne (Montreal, 1935). ۱ 


€ Canada, Dominion Forest Service, Native Trees of Canada, Bulletin 61 (Ottawa, 
1949). ۱ 


onogamarum ad Systema Engleri- 


7 Space does not permit a complete description here of the phonemes of the Saint 
Francis dialect. Their publication is planned for the near future. The sounds of the 
modal allophones, however, are given with approximate imitation labels. in: order to 
give some idea of the pronunciation. [p] unaspirated as in spin; [b] as in bow; 
[t] unaspirated as in steel; [d] as in ado; [k] unaspirated as in skin; [gl as in ago; 
[s] as in sister; [z] as in zoo; [h] similar to h in high, strong aspiration except in 
intervocalic position; [1] clear l as in French pâle; [m] as in mama, but voiceless 
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Those names which have meaning for present-day speakers are translated, 
and morphemes are identified when possible. 

À certain few morphemes which occur repeatedly in this list are (1) 
-bakw, leaf; (2) -o21, -mozi, -mezi, -mizi, woody plant, tree or shrub; (3) 
-ask, medicinal root!; (4) -akw, woody stem; (5) -akws, little woody stem; 
and (6) -akwam, woody plant, stick; -akwam is found only as a suffix to 
the name of a fruit, e.g., species Nos. 20, 21, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 49, 50, and 64. 


SAINT FRANCIS TREE NOMENCLATURE 


1. Pinus banksiana Lamb., jack pine, pin de Banks, pin gris, cyprès 

pilowi pásàákw, pilowi pásàakók. From pilowi-, strange, differ- 
ent, and pdsadkw, the name of Pinus resinosa. This species is uncommon in 
New England and unknown on the Saint Francis Reservation. It was en- 
countered by the Indians in their hunting and guiding north of the Saint 
Lawrence river? and reminded them of the other hard pine of their 
acquaintance, Pinus resinosa. 


2.. Pinus resinosa Ait., red pine, pin résineux, pin rouge 
(W) pasaakw red pine; (L) pasaakw red pine 
pâsàákw, pasaakok 


3. Pinus strobus L., eastern white pine, pin strobus, pin blanc 
(W) kowa, pine tree; (L) koa, pine tree; (M) koa, pine; (R) kohah’- 
sis, Pinus strobus 
kóá, kôàák. kóá is used also for "log," because white pine furnished 
most of the logs for the lumber industry on the Saint Francis River and 
for the log drives on the Ottawa and Saint Lawrence rivers in which the 
Indians participated. Rousseau's form is the diminutive kódsís, 


initially before a voiceless consonant; [i] articulated between the i of machine and 
the ‘i of sit; [e] somewhat like the.e in label; [a] as in psalm; [o] as in so, but after 
very weak [i] more like the vowel in you; [2$] nasal vowel as French on; [w] voice- 
less finally after [k] and between [k] and another voiceless consonant; otherwise 
voiced as u in guano; [4] strong accent; [^] medium accent; [~] weak accent; [è] 
very weak accent, no diacritic; [:] consonant or vowel length in excess of that condi- 
tioned by accent. Accent is composed of stress and pitch proportionally combined. 
Syllable length is determined by the accent, which is written over the vowel or other 
syllabic. Syllable lengthening is realized on the last segment of the syllable. Syllable 
boundaries for the forms given may be determined by three rules: (1) a consonant 
after a very weak vowel is ambisyllabic; (2) the first consonant of a two-consonant 
intervocalic cluster ends a syllable, and the second consonant commences a syllable; 
(3 a weak, medium, or strong vowel ends a syllable except before a consonant cluster. 
An aurally detectable pause is indicated by a space between segments. Utterance-final 
vowels are shorter, and utterance-final consonants are longer than elsewhere. The forms 
in this paper are given in a normal citational intonation, which is chiefly characterized 
by a rapidly falling pitch over the last part of the last voiced segment in the utterance 
and a relaxation of.force over the last part of the last segment, whether voiced or 
voiceless. This analysis is based on the speech of a single informant, inasmuch as each 
idiolect remaining in the band is being considered separately in a dialect study. 

l'This identification is mine, not the informants'. 

“The family hunting grounds of the Saint Francis Indians were in the watersheds 
of the St-Maurice, Mattawin, and Vermilion rivers, a territory which the tradition 
states they obtained by treaty from the Algonkins. 
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4. Larix laricina (DuRoi) K. Koch, tamarack, mélèze laricin, épinette 
rouge. (L) pôbnôdageso, tamarae; (R) oblanda'gasouk, Larix 
laricina. 

pgbengdàgezó, pgbenjdàgezóák. From pen-, falling, reduplicated ; 

pgben- continually or strongly falling; -gdag-, possibly a reshaping of 
-ptkw- branch; and -ezo, unidentified morpheme which resembles the third 
singular passive verb suffix. This name is puzzling, because the name seems 
to refer to the relatively minor feature of drooping branchlets, whereas the 
most conspicuous feature of the species, unique among conifers in the region, 
is the deciduous leaves. One informant translated the name "leaves fall 
every year," and the others agreed on "branches droop." Rousseau's inform- 
ant seems to have been especially obscure in this instance. 


5. Picea glauca var. glauca, white spruce (typical), épicéa glauque, épi- 
nette blanche. (W) msazesso, white spruce; (L) msazesso, white 
spruce; (M) mzazesso, white spruce; (R) skaské, Picea glauca 

mesázessó, mesâzessòák. All the better informants agreed on this name. 

Rousseau’s form may be explained by the fact that those present-day 

Indians who are not well versed in woods lore retain the name for red and 

black spruce (see Nos. 6 and 7) as a kind of generic name for the spruces. 


6. Picea mariana (Mill.) B.S.P., black spruce, épicéa marial, épinette 
noire 


7. Picea rubens Sarg., red spruce, épinette rouge. (W) mskask, spruce; 
(L) mskak, black spruce; (M) mskask, spruce 


mskásk, mskáskák. These two species, which are dubiously distin- 
guished by taxonomists, have the same Saint Francis name. The Indians, 
however, do recognize the difference between Picea rubens on the reserva- 
tion and Picea mariana north of the Saint Lawrence River where it 18 


characterized by bog habitat, drooping branches, and a coating of caribou 
moss. Laurent’s form is probably a misprint. 


8. Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr., eastern hemlock, Tsuga du Canada, 
pruche. (W) setti, hemlock; (L) alnisedi, hemlock; (M) sedt, hem- 
lock; (R) al’nézité, Tsuga canadensis 


alnizedi, ülnizediák. From alni-, common, ordinary; and sedi, branch of 
an evergreen or conifer, 


9. Abies balsamea var. balsamea, balsam fir (typical), sapin baumier, 
sapin. (W) kokokhgakw, fir; (L) kokokhôakw, fir-tree; (M) 
kokokh8akw, fir tree; (R) kokó*wank, Abies balsamea 

kokékhagkw, kokókhàokók, Wzokhilain's o, Laurent/s ô, and Masta's 8 
represent the nasal mid-low back vowel and permit identification of the 
morpheme -akw, woody stem, which vowel metathesis has since concealed. 
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10. Thuja occidentalis L., northern white-cedar, thuja occidental, cèdre, 
balai. (W) molodakw, cedar; (L) mólódagw, cedar; (M) m&l8dakw, 
cedar; (R) malan'dak, Thuja occidentalis 


molgdákw, mglodakok. moga is meaningless now, although it resem- 
bles molod-, deep; -akw is woody stem. The wood of white-cedar is kgksk, 
brittle wood, and this name is commonly transferred to the tree. It is also 
called sèdi, evergreen branch or sédiák (plural), because it often furnishes 
the branches which are used for the celebration of Palm Sunday. 


11. Juniperus virginiana L., eastern red cedar, genévrier de Virginie, 
cédre rouge 


mkwisagezo, mkwiságezóák. From mkwi-, red; -sakw-, inside; and -ezo, 
unidentified morpheme (see No. 4). This species does not occur either on 
the reservation or in the northern hunting grounds, but it was known to 
one informant whose family formerly lived on Lake Champlain. 


12. Populus balsamifera var. balsamifera, balsam poplar (typical), 
peuplier tacamahaca, peuplier baumier, peuplier, tremble noir 


mkdzawi ósságákw, mkdzawi ossüágákók. From mkázàwi, black, and 
ósságákw, poplar. The Indians call all native poplars ósságákw. They 
recognize species, however, and note for this one the gummy buds and 
exudations and brown-streaked wood which leaves an ash, when burned, 
resembling that of hardwoods more than that of other poplars. They will, 
when pressed, produce the name above, which may be in analogy to Fr. 
peuplier noir. . 


13. Populus deltoides Bartr., eastern cottonwood, peuplier à feuilles 
deltoïdes, peuplier du Canada 


14. Populus grandidentata Michx., bigtooth aspen, peuplier à grandes 
dents 


15. Populus tremuloides Michx., quaking aspen, peuplier faux-tremble, 
tremble. (W) wessagakw, poplar; (R) os'sagakwé, Populus tremu- 
loides 


ôssâgákw, ossagakok. From ossag-, bitter, and -akw, woody stem, refer- 
ring to the taste of a medicine made from the bark. 


16. Populus nigra var. italica, Lombardy poplar, peuplier noir, peuplier 
d'Italie, peuplier de Lombardie. (L) wawabibakw, poplar 
wàwâbibákw, wàwâbibàkók. From wawabi-, up high, and -bakw, leaf, 
referring to the conspicuous height of this slender species. Laurent's term 
belongs here, although he was not specific, and this caused Rousseau to 
assume that it referred to “le peuplier, sans distinction d’espéces.”’ 
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17. Salix L., willow, saule, chat. (L) kanozas, willow; (R) kano’zass, 
Salix... “les espèces arbustives” 


künózás, kanézdsdk. This is the name for all willows, both shrubby 
and arborescent, When it is desired to specify a shrubby willow, the diminu- 
tive is used, kandzadsis, kandzdsizdk. 
18. Juglans cinerea L., butternut, noyer cendré, arbre à noix longues. 
(W) pagonozi, “butnut tree”; (L) pagônozi, walnut-tree; (M) 
pag8nozi, butternut tree 


pàgjnózi pàgQnoziák. From pügón, nut, and -ozi, woody plant, tree, 
or shrub. Butternut, which is the only walnut native to northern New 
England, appears to be the original object of the name. pàgónozi is now 


used both for butternut and as a general term for nut-bearing trees, includ- 
ing even the oaks. 


19. Juglans nigra L., black walnut, noyer noir. (W) pagimizi, walnut; 
(M) pagimizi, walnut tree سے‎ 
pagimizi, pagimizidk. From pagi-, hit with an instrument, and -mA21, 
woody plant. The morpheme pagi-, which occurs in the names of all walnuts 
and hickories, refers to the nuts which require hitting with an instrument 
to open them. While the Indians today are acquainted with Juglans nigra 
as an introduced ornamental, the early date of Wzokhilain's writing sug- 
gests the possibility that late-arriving increments of Hudson Valley emi- 
grants may have brought knowledge of this species into the band.! 


20. Carya cordiformis (Wangenh.) K. Koch, bitternut hickory, caryer 
cordiforme, noyer amer 


21. Carya ovata (Mill) K. Koch, shagbark hickory, caryer ovale, arbre 
à noix piquées, noyer tendre 
pàgimenàkwám, pàgiménàkwümák. From pagi-, hit with an instru- 
ment; -men, fruit; -akwam, woody plant. This name was verified in the 
field as correct for Carya ovata, and it appears likely, from conversations 
with informants, that it is used for all species of hickory known to them. 


22. Betula alleghaniensis Britton, yellow birch, bouleau jaune, merisier 
23. Betula lenta var. lenta, sweet birch (typical), bouleau flexible, meri- 


sier rouge. (W), wins, black birch; (L) wins, black birch 
wins, winsák 


24. Betula papyrifera var. papyrifera, paper birch (typical), bouleau 
à papier, bouleau blanc, bouleau à canot 


25. Betula populifolia Marsh., gray birch, bouleau à feuilles de peuplier, 
bouleau rouge, bouleau gris. (W) maskwamozi, white birch; (L) 
maskwamozi, birch; (R) maskwa’mosé, Betula papyrifera 

iThe Saint Francis band is said to have received the entire population of the village 


of Seaticook on the Hudson between 1702 and 1754 (F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mexico, 1907-10, Washington, D.C., 2.486). 
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müàskwáümozi, màskwámoziák. From maskwd, thin, peelable bark, and 
-mozi, woody plant. Betula papyrifera and Betula populifolia are grouped 
under one name, although their differences are clearly recognized. When 
my informants wished to be specific, they said wóbigít müàskwámoózi and 
wibegwigit màskwümoózi, white and grey mäskwämozi respectively, perhaps 
in analogy to English usage. Three types of bark from Betula papyrifera 
are named: pitóskwá, a thin smooth bark suitable for writing and drawing 
material; müàzózigwá, a thick leathery bark used for canoes; and 
óskünàskwá, a hard brittle bark of little utility. These names are trans- 
ferred to the trees which produce the particular types of bark. 


26. Alnus B. Ehrh., alder, aulne, aune, aunage, verge, verne. (W) wdopi, 
alder; (L) wdopi, alder tree; (M) wdomi, alder; (R) otópé, Alnus 
rugosa var. americana 

odópi odópiák 

27. Fagus grandifolia Ehrh., American beech, hétre à grandes feuilles. 
(W) wajwimizi, beech; (L) wajoimizi, beech; (M) wajwimizi, beech 
tree 

wadzdimizi, wâdzdimiziäk. From wûdzé, mountain; -?- possessive 

-mizi, woody plant. This name is not meant to indicate a high mountain 

species. Rather it is recognition by the Indian that, in the spruce-fir- 

northern hardwoods region, beech grows above the spruce flat cover type. 

This usage must have developed in northern New England rather than in 

the Saint Lawrence Valley. ۱ 


28. Quercus alba L., white oak, chêne blanc. (W) wachilmezi, white oak; 
(M) wachilmezi, white oak 
wütsilmezí, watsilmezidk. From wâtsil, an edible acorn of the white 
oak group, and -mezi, woody plant. 


29. Quercus rubra L., northern red oak, chéne boréal, chéne rouge 


30. Quercus velutina Lam., black oak, chêne de teinturiers. (L) anas- 
kemezi, oak. : 
ànáskemózi, andskemézidk. From anaski-, unidentified morpheme (s), 
and -mezi, woody plant. The name of the red oak acorn is ànáskimén; -men 
is fruit, and anaski- may possibly be from wanask- and may refer to the 
fact that two seasons are required to mature this acorn. 


31. Ulmus americana var. americana, American elm (typical), orme 
d'Amérique, orme blanc (W) anibi, elm; (L) anibi, elm; (M) anibi, 
elm 

anibi, anibidk 

32. Ulmus rubra Mühl., slippery elm, orme roux, orme rouge, orme gras 

pèzäkhôligän, pézákhóligànák. Properly, pézákholigán is the soft inner 

bark of any tree, but the name is often transferred to Ulmus rubra as a 
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species name because its mucilaginous inner bark is conspicuous among 
northeastern trees. Otherwise, this species is named with Ulmus americana. 


33. Sassafras albidum (Nutt.) Nees, sassafras 


süzügebümákw, süzógebàmügók. This species, which is not native in 
Quebee, is remembered by a single family from Lake Champlain. 


34. Platanus occidentalis L., American sycamore, platane d'Occident 
pàbàlákw, pabalakok. From pabal-, smooth, and -akw, woody stem. 


35. Malus Mill., apple, crab apple, pommier, pommetier. (W) aplesakwam, 
apple tree; (L) aplesakuam, apple-tree 
Gplesükwám, üplesükwàmák. From áples, apple, and -akwam, woody 
plant. dples is a loan word from English. English words were frequently 
borrowed in the plural form. À crab apple is given the diminutive form 
âplesis, áplesizák, and the crab apple tree is áplesizàkwám, àplesizàkwüàmák. 
36. Sorbus americana Marsh., American mountain-ash, sorbier d'Amé- 
rique, cormier, maska, maskouabina. (W) mozmezi, moose stick 
mózmezi, môzmèzidk. From móz, moose, and -mezi, woody plant. In 
Northern Vermont this Indian name has been anglicized to moose-missey. 
37. Amelanchier laevis Wieg., Allegheny serviceberry, amélanchier glabre, 
petites poires. (R) mohéménak'wam, Amelanchier sp. 
gmwdimendkwam, $mwüimenàkwàmák. From gmwa-, wax; -i-, posses- 
sive; -men, fruit, and -akwam, woody plant; a reference to the texture of 
the epidermis of the ripe fruit. 


39. Crataegus L., hawthorn, aubépine, cenellier. (W) Chignaz, thorn 
plum; (L) chignazakuam, thorn tree; (R) t?ginasák, Crataegus sp. 
tsigendzakwdm, tsigendzakwamdk. From tstgendz, the haw fruit or 
thorn apple, and -akwam, woody plant. 
40. Prunus avium (L.) L., mazzard 
41. Prunus cerasus L., sour cherry 
ktsi àdebimenàkwám, ktsi àdebimenàkwümák. From ktsi-, large; 
àdebimén, cherry; and -akwam, woody plant. The name for these introduced 
species is adapted from that of the native species (see Nos. 45 and 46). 


42. Prunus nigra Ait, Canada plum, prunier noir, prunier sauvage. (L) 
azawanimenakuam, plum tree 


dzawdniménakwdm, àzàwániménàkwümálk. From azawan-, choking, 
catching the breath; -1-, possessive; -men, fruit; and -akwam, woody plant. 


43. Prunus pensylvanica L.f., pin cherry, cerisier de Pennsylvanie, petit 
merisier, arbre à petite merises. (L) maskwazimenakuam, wild- 
cherry tree 

imàskwáziménàkwám, màskwâzimènàkwàmàk. From màskwá, thin 
peelable bark (see Nos. 24 and 25); -z-, diminutive; perhaps pejorative 
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here indicating that this bark is not useful like the mäskwd of Betula 
papyrifera; -i-, possessive; -men, fruit; and -akwam, woody plant. Rous- 
seau’s suggestion that this name may belong to Prunus virginiana is 
incorrect. 


44. Prunus persica Batsch, peach, péche. (L) piches, peach 
pitsesakwam, pitsesakwamdk. From pitses, a peach, and -akwam, 
woody plant. pitses is a loan word from English. 


45. Prunus serotina var. serotina, black cherry (typical), cerisier tardif, 
cerisier d’automne 


46. Prunus virginiana L., common chokecherry, cerisier de Virginie, ceri- 
sier & grappes. (L) adbimenakuam, cherry-tree 
adebimenakwdm, adebimenakwamdadk. From adeb-, dry mouth; -1-, pos- 
sessive; -men, fruit; and -akwam, woody plant. 


47. Pyrus communis L., pear, poire 

kwagwonagwézit àplés, kwägwÿnagwèzidzik áplesák. From kwVn-, 
long, reduplicated, kwagw$n-, -agwezit, singular animate third singular pas- 
sive suffix “it is made. . . .” The compound means “elongated apple." 


48. Zanthoxylum americanum Mill, common prickly-ash; clavalier 
d'Amérique, frêne épineux. (W) kagowakw, prickly ash; (M) 
kag8wakw, prickly ash 

kaggwakw, kagQwakok. From kaggwi-, angry, and -akw, woody stem, 

a reference to the impression made by this plant on the Indians who 

collected its bark for medicine. 


49. Rhus typhina L., staghorn sumac, sumac vinaigrier, vinaigrier. (W) 
salon, sumach 
salgnakwdm, sàlgnàkwàmák. From salgn, the sumac fruit, and -akwam, 
woody plant. salgn refers to the acidulous taste of the fruit. No smaller 
form could be clearly identified, but it may be that sal- is acidulous, and 
-gn is a seed or nutlet. 
50. Ilex verticillata (L.) A. Gray, common winterberry, houx verticillé 
tsigwdliménakwdm, tsigwáliménàkwàmák. From tsigwäl, frog; رنہ‎ 
possessive; -men, fruit; and -akwam. The significance of this name could 
not be obtained. It may be either a reference to the wet habitat of the 
species or an opinion on the fruit as a comestible. 
51. Acer negundo L., boxelder, érable négondo, érable à Giguére, plaine 
Giguère, plaine du lac 
pillimizi, pilkimiziak. From pil-, new; ki, land; and -mizi, woody plant; 
probably a reference to its common establishment on alluvial and cleared 
sites. 
52. Acer nigrum Michx. f., black maple, érable noir 
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53. Acer saccharum Marsh, sugar maple, érable à sucre, érable franc, 


érable franche. (W) senomozi, maple; (L) senomozi, maple 
senómózi, sénómóziák. From sén, stone; -o-, unidentified morpheme; 
and -mozi, woody plant. Wzokhilain's name shows that -o- was formerly 
-0-. This appears to be confirmed by Rasles’ word ssenanég. 


54. Acer pensylvanicum L., striped maple, érable de Pennsylvanie, bois 
d'orignal, bois barré. (R) onsé'gak"*, Acer pensylvanicum 
ósügákw, gsdgakok. From psag-, unidentified morpheme; possibly 
gshagi, queer, and -akw, woody stem. Rousseau's form is the plural. 


55. Acer rubrum var. rubrum, red maple (typical), érable rouge, plaine 


rouge 


56. Acer saccharinum L., silver maple, érable argenté, plaine blanche, 


plaine de France, érable du Canada. (R) skóba'gish, Acer rubrum 
meskwébáges, meskwébágezák. 

57. Acer spicatum Lam., mountain maple, érable à épis, plaine bâtarde 

wobükwsék, wobäkwsegil. From wgb-, white; -akw, woody stem; -s, 

diminutive; -ek, singular animate verbal suffix translatable by “that which 

is...” freely, “little white stems.” 


58. Tilia americana L., American basswood, tilleul glabre, bois blanc. 
(W) wigbimizi, basswood; (L) wigbimizi, bass-wood; (M) wigbimizi, 
basswood 

wigebimizi, wigebimiziák. From wigebi, fibrous bark, and -mizt, woody 
plant. In the last century, wigebi has acquired the added meaning of basket 


splint. A few speakers have even forgotten the older meaning and translate 
wigebimizi as splint tree and identify it with ash. 


59. Cornus stolonifera Michx., red osier dogwood, cornouiller stolonifére, 
hart rouge. (R) mamkawa’kousek, Cornus stolonifera | 
mamkwakwsék, màmkwákwsegil. From mkwi-, red; reduplicated 
mamkwi-, very red; -akw, woody stem; -s-, diminutive; -ek, verbal suffix 
(see No. 57), freely, "bright red little stems." 


60. Fraxinus americana L., white ash, frêne d'Amérique, frêne blanc, 
frane-fréne. (W) ogmakw, blaek ash; (M) 8gmakw, white ash 


ógemákw, ógemàkók. From gém, snowshoe, and -akw, woody stem. 
Considering the complete agreement of modern informants and of Masta 
that fgemdkw is white ash, as well as the technical properties of the wood 
and its actual uses, we may assume that Wzokhilain was mistaken, per- 


haps not in his identifieation but in his understanding of the English name 
and its applieation. 


61. Fraxinus nigra Marsh., black ash, frêne noir, frêne gras 
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62. Fraxinus pennsylvanica Marsh., green ash, frêne de Pennsylvanie, 
frêne rouge. (W) mahlakws, ash; (L) mahlakws, ash; (M) 
mahlakws, black ash 

máhàlákws, máhàlákwsák. This is a kind of generic term embracing 
all varieties of these two species, including those formerly described under 
the name Fraxinus pennsylvanica lanceolata. Four other names for ecologic 
and taxonomic varieties were obtained but not verified in the field. They 
are here assigned tentatively on the basis of the informants' descriptions: 

(1) mkázàwi máhàlákws or mkázàwigit máhàlákws, “black méhaldkws,” 

so named from the darker bark. This appears to be the swamp-grown 

variety of Fraxinus nigra which is characterized by slower growth and 
hence by thinner and more brittle basket splints. (2) wizójwi mâhàlákws, 

“yellow máhàlákws," a variety growing by streams and on moist but fairly 

well-drained soil, with yellowish inner bark, thicker and stronger splints. 

This seems to be an ecological grouping from both species. (3) wádzoóimá- 

hàlákws, “mountain máhàlákws." This name was obtained from only one 

informant. It does not suit the characteristic habitat of either species and 

may be an alternate name for Fraxinus americana (see No. 60). (4) 

pskwásàwgni máhàlákws, “flower máhàlákws." Rousseau's information indi- 

cates that this is Fraxinus nigra, the ‘frêne à bouquet’ of his informant. 

Inasmuch as my informant stated that this is the best variety for baskets, 

it is probably not the swamp form but the wizówi máhàlákws. The name 

probably derives from the clusters of staminate and polygamous flowers 
which, appearing before the leaves, are more conspicuous than those of 
other ashes. 


63. Sambucus canadensis L., American elder, sureau du Canada, sureau 
blanc. (L) saskib, elder 


sdskip, sáskibál 


64. Viburnum cassinoides L., witherod viburnum, wild raisin, viorne cas- 
sinoide, alisier, bourdaine, bleuets sains. (L) adotomenal, beam-tree 
berries; (R) ada'tominan, Viburnum cassinoides 

àdàtómónàkwám, àdàtómónàkwümák. Also àdàtómenizi, àdàtóméni- 
zidk. From adato-, an unidentifiable morpheme, -men, fruit; and -akwam, 
woody plant, or -iz1, woody plant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Only one tree species, which was adequately examined, seems to be 
unknown, namely, Pinus rigida Mill., pitch pine, pin dur. This species was 
seen by two informants in the vicinity of Concord, N.H., but not recognized. 
It is possible that this species was the original pilowi pásàákw and 
that the name was transferred to Pinus banksiana when the Indians removed 
from New England to the Saint Lawrence Valley. 
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LES CHITRA-GOTTINÉKÉ 


(Essai de monographie d’un groupe Athapascan des 
montagnes Rocheuses) 


par JEAN MICHÉA! 


Au confluent du fleuve Mackenzie et de la Grande rivière de l'Ours se 
dresse, depuis 1815 (1), le comptoir de traite de Fort Norman. Celui-ci, un 
des postes les plus importants du bas Mackenzie, est fréquenté par 200 
Indiens environ dont la plupart appartiennent au groupe des Peaux-de- 
Lièvres. Ces indigènes occupent le territoire situé à l'est du Mackenzie, 
entre Fort Norman et le Grand lac de l'Ours au déversoir duquel le 
comptoir de Fort Franklin constitue l'autre póle de leur habitat. 

Mais les «Liévres» ne sont pas seuls à Fort Norman; un autre groupe 
indigène en dépend, celui des «Indiens de la montagne», aujourd'hui encore 
mal connu et auquel ces pages sont consacrées. Elles ont pour but d'apporter 
quelques précisions sur les mouvements, l'existence, les techniques et l'or- 
ganisation sociale de gens dont il est fait, à diverses reprises, mention dans 
la littérature ethnographique et qui semblent toutefois n'avoir fait l'objet 
d'aucune observation plus poussée. 

L’essai de monographie que je tente repose sur des enquêtes effectuées 
en 1957-1958, lors d'une mission du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique dans le district de Mackenzie, mission qui fut grandement 
facilitée par l'intérêt que le directeur du Musée national du Canada voulut 
bien lui porter. Qu'il en soit ici remercié, ainsi que M. Angus Sherwood, 
de Norman Wells, les RR. PP. Oblats de la mission de Fort Norman et 
les membres de la Gendarmerie royale du Canada en poste dans la région. 


I. LE GROUPE DES «INDIENS DE LA MONTAGNE» 


C'est Alexander Mackenzie qui, le premier, mentionna l'existence de 
«vrais Indiens des Rocheuses»; mais son rapport se contente de noter leur 
présence dans les environs de Fort Norman, sans plus de précision (2, p. 40 
et 145). Il indique cependant que leur bande comprendrait une cinquantaine 
d'individus (2, p. 145). D’après C. Osgood(1) les premiers contacts avec eux 
auraient été pris vers 1790, soit sensiblement en méme temps qu'avec les 
Peaux-de-Liévres au sein desquels il distingue d'ailleurs le groupe des 


d # D e D H * 
Kwé-tpa-gottiné—gens des montagnes—qu'il situe au sud du comptoir de 
Good Hope. 


; o Docteur ès lettres, Chargé de Recherches au Centre National de la Recherche 
Clentifique, Paris (France). 
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Le R. P. Émile Petitot parle, lui aussi, de «gens de la montagne», les 
Eta-gottiné (3, p. 27) qui, ajoute-t-il, habitent les vallées des montagnes 
Rocheuses entre les Esba-t'a-ottiné et les Loucheux; il les situe dans la 
famille des «Esclaves» pour des raisons d'affinités linguistiques. Par ailleurs, 
il indique deux autres groupes de «gens des montagnes», celui des T dha- 
kké-kuttchin et celui des Tarran kuttchin (3, p. 28), tous deux parmi les 
Loucheux. Ces mêmes Tanan Kutchin se retrouvent sous la plume de W. 
Dall (4, p. 29) bien qu'avec une orthographe différente. 

Dans son énorme ouvrage sur les Déné (5), le R. P. Morice signale 
à son tour l'existence de «vrais Indiens des Rocheuses» (5, p. 269) mais il 


semble les inclure dans le groupe «Sekani» (5, p. 273) et ne donne sur eux 
aucun détail particulier. 


Il faut arriver jusqu’à l’ouvrage désormais classique de D. Jenness sur 
les Indiens du Canada, intitulé Indians of Canada (6), paru en 1932, pour 
apprendre que « .. , une bande mal connue d'Indiens Nahani habitant aux 
sources de la rivière Keele, à l'ouest du Grand lae de l'Ours, font usage 
d'un semblable bateau pour visiter Norman chaque été, et aprés avoir vendu 
des peaux d'élan au poste de traite, retournent vers les montagnes à pied.» 
[Traduction] (6, p. 109). Le bateau dont il est fait référence est une 
embareation en peaux des provinces Maritimes. 


Avant d'ouvrir une parenthèse sur la citation de D. Jenness, il faut 
donner en dernière référence Charles Camsell qui, au chapitre VI «Hay 
River and Fort Norman» de son livre Son of the North (7), parle lui aussi 
des «. . . Indiens de la montagne, qui aprés avoir passé l'été chassant 
l'orignal, le caribou et le mouton dans les monts Mackenzie, descendent 
la rivière Gravel en bateaux de peaux d'élan chargés de viande sèche...» 
[Traduetion] Dans l'excellente description de la visite de ces gens, 
il inclut la remarque suivante: «La région [dont ils viennent] était 
alors entièrement inexplorée et pour autant que je sache aucun Blanc 
n'y était entré» [Traduction] (6, p. 49). Camsell indique cependant 
que le géologue J. Keele fut le premier à remonter le cours de la 
rivière Gravel, en 1907. Aussi est-il bon de noter, aprés Jenness, le 
changement de nom de la rivière Gravel, qui apparaît déjà sur la carte 
dressée grossièrement par A. Mackenzie (2) et qui aprés Keele porte le 
nom qu'on lui donne officiellement aujourd'hui; mais pour les gens du pays 
et particulièrement pour les indigènes, elle reste la «rivière des graviers»— 
Bé-ka-tié, en Athapasean, la bien nommée, car ses eaux cachant peu de 
roches, son fond est tapissé de cailloux roulants qui, on le verra plus 
loin, facilitent singulièrement la navigation des «Indiens de la montagne». 

Lorsque ceux-ci se nomment en anglais, ils disent, en insistant au 
besoin: «We are the mountain Indians». Ce faisant, ils traduisent presque 
textuellement leur nom indigène: Chitra-gottinéké, au singulier: Chitra- 
gottiné. L'orthographe de C. Osgood (1) est légèrement différente puisqu'il 
écrit Citagittin£, ou encore Etha-gottiné. Considérant qu'il est de langue, 
done de prononciation anglaise, eet, écart apparaîtra de peu d'importance. 
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Les Chitra-gottinéké représentent, à l'heure actuelle, un groupe d’une 
quarantaine d’individus qu’il est d’ailleurs pratiquement impossible de re- 
trouver sur les registres administratifs; comme cela arrive parfois, vu la 
difficulté et la répétition des noms indigénes, les livres de mission et ceux 
de l'administration ne concordent pas, de sorte qu'un recoupement n’apporte 
pas de certitude. D'autre part, les Indiens eux-mémes semblent incapables 
de fournir une liste exhaustive et les absents du moment sont souvent omis. 
C'est pourquoi la liste de familles ci-dessous n'est pas compléte mais elle 
donne néanmoins une assez bonne idée de la composition du groupe. 


Famille Andrew! 


né mort baptisé 
Lo رس 00060-60610016 001 رر‎ N ee ener eeh er ? 1950 ? 
F. Jeanne Nidenechie (Yaeti)............ 1883 ? 
Enfants: Fils: Fred Ekekwole............. 1903 8/46 
Épouse: Dorah Nietchilé (Menene) morte 
2° Ép. Bella Inzea (Tawa) mariage 1925 1925 
18/8/46 
Petits-enfants (enfants): Franck John...... 15/4/47 سے‎ 6/47 
Florence.......... 27/3/48 5/48 
Frederic Allen..... 13/9/50 9/50 
Fils: Johnny Andrew (Yatsulé)............ 8/1/11 ? 7/46 
Ép. Rosie Nietchilé.................. — 
Ze Ép. Marie-Anne Etchinlé, le 16/8/46... 22/8/28 — 6/29 
3° Ep. Rosie-Vital Yagarli, le 12/8/53.... 20/3/32 8/52 
—adoptent: Marguerite-Marie, fille de 
Nelly Vital de Fort Simpson......... 20/8/56 21/8/56 
Fils: William Andrew (Yatsulé)........ Ke 1913 ? 7/46 
lre Ép. Cecilia Ratchilé, le 9/7/37....... ? — 8/21 
PIANOS ues EAT ES SM ENTER 20/12/40 
2e Ép. Marguerite Ratchilé, le 31/7/47... 22/1/30 9/30 
رر پا دو فص اد ور رہہ‎ E Ne REA 22/8/47 10/47 
Norman Joseph................. 16/4/49 6/49 
Paulus us aon ES I RR TEL GE ea 19/9/51 10/51 
Eranok John. er er. 1/10/54 12/54 
Eelere SEV USE لیا‎ EAR 3/6/57 6/57 
Fils: Franek Andrew... «ss aun e eee 1923 — 
ils c Johnbon see E EE ek 1930 3/48 
Famille Retchilé 
ئا‎ Jenn Haetoehild.. pw yaw veo tera bE فک ےی‎ 1890 (à Wrigley) 1891 
F. Rosalie Etchinlé, le 29/6/19............ 26/9/03 10/03 
Inr UBI DN و‎ AME RR RI ae 
NT DANCE cris wee XA ا‎ A 22/12/30 9/30 
MIU میں‎ OUR EEN eut مع‎ S 12/12/32 6/33 
ub Belly. ic AEGON cate 10/7/54 54 
Jean-Baptiste (Yamati)........... 18/8/38 12/38 
سی گا و‎ End See LEE E 23/1/42 


! Nota. Le nom «anglais» est celui qu'on repère le plus facilement sur les registres. 
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Famille Bavard 


mort baptisé 
H. Pierre Bavard (Béletsetia)............. né et baptisé à Wrigley 
1 F. Marie-Madeleine Etchinlé le 5/8/23.... ? 5/46 6/08 
OR ۵ اتپ‎ 9:288 99992208 13/1/35 
CE LOT P IS a eg NE dee op Ze 12/37 
James CH). e ه7‎ 22/4/40 
VOL uv alm ۰ 7ص‎ e 
Famille Right 
FL David. ۶۷۷ ٍٍ‌٣٣8 7 1887 6/08 
POF NASIR TAMIN RS 28/6/08 
` 4 enfants, tous morts 
2° F. Blandine Nadedzu de Good Hope, en 1920 ? 
eut مھ ٹہ تر اہ دہ‎ RR یی‎ 201 21 
F. Marie-Rose Cleary (le 20/7/47). 21/12/29 
—Enf. Mary Lilian............... 22/10/55 10/56 


(adoptée par Johnny Peter) 
Enf. —autre enfant 


Famille Peter, arrivée récemment du Yukon. 


Hommes et femmes n'ont pu être exactement recensés car ils étaient 
enregistrés ailleurs qu'à Fort Norman et comme ils n'étaient pas catho- 
liques, la mission n'avait aueun renseignement sur leur état civil, sauf: 


—Enf. Jonas Peter 16 ans env. vivant avec famille Hotti. 


Famille Hotti 


né baptisé 
Fr. Fred (Ekekon) dit Hardy Hotti 5/2/34 


s.. 4 4 wee 


meds BM ok We wg Pd dea ose cae rz 10/11/36 
(CET Ee ہے میتی ای‎ RC 10/5/44 1/51 


Famille Ratchilé 


Marie-Madeleine Ratchilé ou Retchilé (voir 


Ter 1886 ? 91 
(soeur de Jean Retchilé—appelée 


Etchinlé par Ag. indienne) 
US Re 5 ee la Roe 2/9/44 8/45 


Famille Tatsi 
Tatsi, dite la «vieille de la montagne», doyenne du groupe, âge? 
Cette liste, complète à 4 ou 5 individus près, totalise 43 personnes 
vivantes; elle se décompose comme il suit: 
—14 hommes adultes 
—14 femmes adultes 
—15 enfants, garcons et filles. 


À noter également que la famille Andrew, dont le vieux Yatsulé était le 
chef du groupe, eomporte à elle seule 18 membres, soit plus de 41 p. 100 
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de la population. A la seule lecture des noms on perçoit que le groupe est 
étroitement lié par la parenté ou l'adoption; la cohésion assez forte qui 
en résulte a joué jusqu'ici en faveur de la tradition et c'est pour cela que 
les Chitra-gottinéké ont pu conserver, mieux que d'autres, une forme de 
vie archaisante. Je reviendrai plus loin sur ce sujet qui est, en fait, devenu 
la charniére de l'évolution du groupe. 


II. LE MILIEU BIOGÉOGRAPHIQUE ET LE CYCLE DES SAISONS 


Si l'habitat des Chitra-gottinéké est, avant tout, la montagne, il com- 
porte néanmoins un secteur moins accidenté dans la vallée du Mackenzie, 
de sorte qu'une de ses caractéristiques principales est son étagement en 
altitude et les changements de paysages qu'il entraîne. Fort Norman est 
situé sur la rive orientale du fleuve; c'est le point extréme des mouvements 
et le póle d'attraction oü les indigénes entrent en contact avec le monde 
extérieur. À l'ouest du Mackenzie, la vallée s'étend sur une vingtaine de 
kilomètres de largeur, montant en pente douce jusqu'aux premiers contre- 
forts des monts Mackenzie. C'est une région de taiga—peuplée d'épicéas 
noirs en grande partie (Picea mariana)—au sous-bois très dense, aux 
arbres déracinés par le gel ou abattus par les tempêtes, région de lacs 
dont les principaux, les lacs Tate et Steward, jouent en automne un certain 
róle économique, région de marécages et, enfin, de riviéres, Petite riviére 
de l'Ours aux multiples ramifications, riviére Keele et riviére Redstone 
qui peut être considérée comme formant la limite sud de l'habitat indigène. 

La petite chaîne des monts Mackay est une sorte d’avancée rocheuse 
sans importance; c'est au delà de la Petite riviére de l'Ours que la véri- 
table montagne commence. On l'aborde par les vallées torrentielles forte- 
ment encaissées au sortir de la derniére chaine, plus larges ensuite et plus 
boisées. Le lit des riviéres est un chemin naturel, pénible à la marche, 
certes, mais offrant une vue dégagée et formant contraste avec les pistes 
de forêt où la progression en aveugle est toujours difficile et épuisante. 

La montagne elle-même n'a rien d’écrasant; ou plutôt sa grandeur 
vient de ses dimensions longitudinales, non de son altitude qui ne dépasse 
pas 2,700 métres et oscille plus fréquemment entre 1,300 et 2,000 métres; 
mais les chaînes se suivent, telles les vagues de quelque océan figé et, pour 
aussi loin que porte le regard, l'horizon est toujours une crête où les pics 
se détachent sur les nuages. La taiga occupe le fond des hautes vallées; 
elle monte jusqu'aux environs de 1,500 à 1,800 métres; au delà, si la vallée 
prend l'allure d'un plateau, la végétation consiste en herbes hautes, en 
bouleaux glanduleux et en saules nains; si les pentes s’accroissent, les 
éboulis de roches grises le disputent à la roche nue, souvent zébrée de 
strates colorées. Dans l'ensemble, cependant, la partie occidentale du terri- 
toire est plus vallonnée que la partie orientale où la montagne plonge vers 
la vallée du Mackenzie. 

Il est difficile d'assigner une limite ouest aux mouvements des Chitra- 
gottinéké; le Yukon leur est familier—certaines familles, tels les Peter, en 
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sont originaires—et si aujourd'hui ils semblent y faire de rares incursions, 


c'est dans la mesure où le comptoir ravitailleur du Mackenzie les attire et 
limite leur nomadisme. 


Au sud, par contre, la vallée de la rivière Redstone représente une 
frontière. Sur le cours supérieur, le lac du Tambour (Drum Lake) fut long- 
temps un centre important; il l'est moins. depuis quelques années mais il 
reste, traditionnellement, le póle occidental d'attraction, comme le Mac- 


kenzie est le pôle oriental; les Indiens y ont campé «. . 


. de temps immé- 
moriaux.. 


.» disaient mes informateurs, de sorte qu'on peut définir l'axe du 
nomadisme du groupe par une ligne suivant la rivière Keele et dont les 
extrémités atteindraient le lac du Tambour d'une part, Fort Norman de 
l'autre. 

Ce nomadisme, qui est le caractère dominant de l'existence des Chitra- 
gottinéké, obéissait et obéit encore à certains impératifs biogéographiques; 
le fait que ceux-ci cédent aujourd'hui le pas devant des impératifs économi- 
ques et sociaux n'empêche pas la persistance d'un cycle de mouvements en 
rapport avec les saisons. 


Les Indiens sont à Fort Norman en été (7, p. 48) ; ils le quittent vers 
juillet-aoüt et marchent vers l'ouest, aecompagnés de chiens de bát. Aprés 
avoir atteint les hautes vallées, ils ralentissent leur progression et, tout en 
ehangeant fréquemment de place, demeurent dans la montagne jusqu'en 
octobre, alors que la neige est déjà abondante. A ce moment les familles 
convergent vers le haut cours de la rivière Keele; elles se regroupent et 
construisent des bateaux de peaux, appelés éla, dont il sera question plus 
loin. À l'aide de ces embarcations elles descendent la rivière, rejoignent 
le Maekenzie en amont de Fort Norman et reviennent au comptoir. Les 
Indiens y restent peu et d'autant moins qu'ils y arrivent plus tard. Aprés 
une ou deux semaines employées à vendre la viande et acquérir de nouvelles 
provisions, ils traversent à nouveau le Mackenzie et se dirigent vers les lacs 
de la rive occidentale oü ils établissent, parfois en compagnie de certains 
Peaux-de-Lièvres, un camp de pêche semi-permanent. A la Noël, les hommes 
viennent pour une courte visite au comptoir (mission) puis les Chitra- 
gottinéké s'écartent davantage du Mackenzie. Autrefois ils passaient l'hiver 
dans les montagnes et profitaient de la débâcle des glaces pour revenir 
en éla comme à l'automne. Actuellement ce dernier voyage subsiste seul 
mais les Indiens fréquentent encore les Rocheuses jusqu'au printemps. Leur 
retour à Fort Norman a lieu au début de l'été; ils s'y installent dans des 


maisons permanentes pour un ou deux mois avant de recommencer, vers 
juillet, le cycle de leurs pérégrinations. 


Celles-ci sont, à l'heure actuelle, commandées par deux sortes de con- 


sidérations: d'une part, la chasse et, dans une plus faible mesure, le pié- 
geage; d'autre part, les nouvelles obligations sociales. La chasse les attire 
vers la montagne qui reste un terrain de choix sous ce rapport. L'orignal 
(Alces americana), le caribou (Rangifer caribou) et le mouflon des Ro- 
cheuses (Ovis dalli) sont les trois gibiers principaux sur ‘lesquels repose 
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l'économie familiale. Si le troisième ne descend guère au-dessous de la limite 
des arbres, les deux autres se trouvent aussi bien sur les hauteurs que dans 
la taiga; en été, ils semblent préférer les zones élevées tandis qu'en automne 
ils fréquentent les vallées, le cours inférieur de la riviére Keele en particu- 
lier. 

Un autre gibier, la marmotte (Marmota caligata), a joué autrefois un 
certain róle économique, mais celui-ci est aujourd'hui insignifiant. Quant 
au liévre (Lepus americanus), c'est un petit gibier d'appoint. 

La pêche n'est véritablement importante, pour les Chitra-gottinéké, 
qu'en automne (octobre à décembre). Ils la pratiquent alors, au filet, sur 
les laes Tate et Steward dans la vallée du Mackenzie. En été, les femmes 
profitent de toutes les occasions pour poser des lignes de fond dans les 
torrents de montagne mais seule la riviére Keele parait étre vraiment pois- 
sonneuse. On y trouve des truites et des inconnus, parfois des poissons bleus 
(ombre boréal). 

Le piégeage des animaux à fourrure est devenu une activité annexe 
pour un certain nombre de raisons qui seront exposées plus loin. Il intéresse 
encore le castor, le rat musqué, le renard roux, la martre et le vison. L'ours 
noir (Ursus americanus) n'est pas poursuivi de méme que le grizzli (Ursus 
horribilis), que l'on aperçoit dans la montagne mais que l'on rencontre 
rarement. 

Les obligations sociales ont leur importance dans le nouveau «cycle 
des saisons». Souscrire aux régles religieuses, juridiques et économiques qui 
régissent la vie du Grand Nord d'aujourd'hui implique des visites et des 
séjours à Fort Chimo qui, s'opposant en quelque sorte à la montagne, 
attire les Chitra-gottinéké vers un autre pôle d'existence. On aura l’occasion 
de souligner plus loin la nature et la force de ce rayonnement. 


III. LE NOMADISME 


Pendant sept à huit mois de l'année les Chitra-gottinéké se déplacent 
quasi journellement, soit qu'ils transhument entre la vallée et la montagne 
—et vice versa—soit qu'ils évoluent dans un secteur déterminé. Leur 
nomadisme peut être saisi et ses divers aspects précisés si l'on se réfère à 
quatre opérations essentielles: la marche, la chasse, le camp et la descente 
de la rivière Keele. 


A. La marche 


La marche à pied suffirait à elle seule à caractériser les Chitra- 
gottinéké qui, entre les points extrêmes de leur habitat, parcourent ainsi 
quelque 200 kilométres à vol d'oiseau. Il est bien évident que la distance 
réelle parcourue sur le terrain est tout autre, peut-être de l'ordre de milliers 
de kilométres dans une année. Cependant, lorsque les familles se déplacent, 
elles couvrent des étapes—naturellement variables—d'une dizaine de 
kilomètres par jour seulement, mais il s'agit là de mouvements de groupe, 
avec armes et bagages, accomplis sur un rythme lent. 
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Au cours de tels mouvements les chiens portent le plus clair des 
charges. Ces chiens, qui ne paraissent pas être de «race» particulière—ils 
ressemblent au terre-neuve ou encore au berger de Brie—sont bâtés avec 
un sac & double poche, fait de peau de caribou ou d’élan ou de toile, ouvert 
à la partie supérieure et maintenu en place par un cuir passant à l’extérieur 
des poches, sous l’arrière-train et devant le poitrail (voir figure 1). À noter 
immédiatement que cette fixation, trés simple et trés pratique en terrain 
plat ou montant, est très incommode en descente; à ce moment le bat a 
tendance à glisser sur la tête du chien et toute la charge pèse sur l'avant- 
train; parfois même le sac bascule par-dessus la tête, aveugle l’animal et le 
fait tomber. La charge normale est d'environ 10 à 15 kilos (une peau 
d’orignal fraîche permet de transporter une charge supérieure à cette 
moyenne et constitue un maximum). Elle est établie avec le plus grand 
soin; rien ne doit blesser l'échine et les deux poches doivent avoir exacte- 
ment le méme poids. Aussi n'est-ce qu'aprés une minutieuse répartition des 
objets et des essais d'équilibre que l'Indien báte ses chiens. Ceux-ci sont en 
nombre variable, de quatre à huit par famille, mais les jeunes de moins de 


Ficure 1. Chien de bát des Chitra-gottinéké, 
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12 mois n’ont souvent pas de charge ou une charge symbolique. Tous sont 
attachés au repos mais les attaches sont généralement de si mauvaise qualité 
—chaine trop vieille, ceinture d'étoffe, bout de ficelle ou de cuir—qu'il y a 
toujours quelques bétes en liberté, au grand dommage du repos général. 

Pendant la marche les chiens sont libres. Dans la taiga ils s’intercalent 
entre les hommes car la piste est étroite; il arrive d’ailleurs fréquemment 
qu’elle leur devienne impraticable car la largeur du bat dépasse de beaucoup 
celle des jambes. Les chiens expérimentés font alors un détour tandis que les 
jeunes s’obstinent, arrachent les courroies, déchirent leurs sacs et finale- 
ment, prisonniers des broussailles, gémissent pour alerter leur maitre. La 
progression en forêt s’en trouve singulièrement compliquée. Dans la mon- 
tagne les choses sont plus faciles. Les Indiens suivent souvent la berge des 
torrents et les chiens peuvent y circuler à leur aise. Si l’on traverse un 
cours d’eau, ils s’y jettent sans hésiter mais lorsque les charges sont trop 
basses les bains continuels gâtent vite les denrées périssables; aussi la plu- 
part d’entre elles sont-elles enfermées dans des boites de fer, voire des sacs 
de plastique. 

Par ailleurs, les chiens ont besoin de se désaltérer fréquemment, ce qui 
ne présente aucune difficulté. Lorsqu’on traverse des zones arides—il y en 
a entre le Mackenzie et le mont MacKay—les Indiens se munissent de 
récipients pour faire boire leurs chiens à intervalles; c’est pourquoi on 
découvre ces boites de conserve pendues au bord de la piste, que l'on 
accroche à nouveau, le passage franchi, pour le retour. 

Lorsqu'ils sont assez nombreux, les chiens transportent tous les 
bagages. Les membres d'une famille marchent donc les épaules légéres bien 
qu'ils ne puissent confier aux bêtes certaines pièces particulièrement fragiles 
ou précieuses. C'est ainsi que les hommes conservent toujours leurs armes 
qu'ils portent sur l'épaule, la crosse ou le canon tenu à la main; dans la 
taiga l'arme est horizontale pour ne pas accrocher aux branches. Les haches 
sont portées verticalement, sur le dos, pour la méme raison; elles sont géné- 
ralement enveloppées d'une étoffe. 

Les femmes sont, d'une maniére générale, plus chargées que les hommes 
mais cela reste vrai surtout pour les vieilles,.car dans la nouvelle généra- 
tion le travail est de moins en moins en honneur. Elles portent les très 
jeunes enfants, enveloppés et soutenus par un châle passant sur les épaules 
et noué sur la poitrine. Les bébés sont, à l'intérieur du châle, étroitement 
emmaillotés; dès l’âge de trois à quatre ans ils doivent marcher une partie 
de l'étape, tenus par la main—parfois des deux mains—pour leur faciliter 
la táche et éviter les chutes. 

Les Chitra-gottinéké ne portent pas avec le front mais avec les épaules. 
Aujourd'hui ils utilisent presque tous le sac tyrolien; pour une charge 
partieuliére—transport de venaison, par exemple—ils confectionnent un 
sac qu'ils portent soit avec une lanière passant sur la poitrine, soit avec deux 
liens formant bretelles. 
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En hiver, les «Indiens de la montagne» utilisent, comme les autres 
Athapascans, le toboggan et les raquettes à neige. Ces dernières sont encore 
confectionnées sur place, grâce aux peaux de mouflon qui, découpées 
en fines lanières, servent au lacage. Les traîneaux sont parfois fabriqués, le 
plus souvent achetés au comptoir ainsi que les harnais de chiens; aussi en 
sera-t-il fait mention plus loin, de méme que des vêtements et pour la 
méme raison. Il faut cependant indiquer dés maintenant que les Chitra- 
gottinéké ont, comme la plupart des Athapascans d'ailleurs, conservé les 
moeassins; cette chaussure trés légére convient parfaitement à la marche; 
elle sèche presque aussi vite qu'on la mouille mais comme elle est mise à 
rude épreuve par le sol raboteux, on la recouvre de «claques» en caoutchouc. 


B. La chasse 


La chasse est une activité masculine; elle est pratiquée par les adultes, 
au-dessus de 16 ans, de sorte que, dans le groupe Chitra-gottinéké, 14 
personnes seulement la pratiquent. 

L'arme est uniformément une carabine Winchester de calibre 30/30, 
à répétition. Une partie des munitions est fournie par l'administration (voir 
Fort Norman, p. 82) en vertu des accords du traité de 1921; une autre 
partie est achetée au magasin de la Compagnie de la Baie d'Hudson. 
Pour une expédition d'été, un Indien emporte de 60 à 80 cartouches. Ordi- 
nairement, la carabine est protégée par un étui en toile, orné de franges 
polychromes. Avant de partir en chasse, l'Indien prépare son équipement, 
qui comprend, dans un petit sac porté sur le dos: environ 20 cartouches— 
souvent moins—(placées dans une pochette de toile), des mocassins de 
rechange, pipe et tabac, thé et petite théière, couteau et hache, parfois un 
pull-over ou, si le temps menace, un imperméable; s'il pleut sur la taiga, 
on peut voir l'Indien se vêtir ainsi d'un imperméable en nylon rouge, jaune 
ou vert, du plus pittoresque et surprenant effet. Les chasseurs ont tous 
une casquette dont la visière est utile soit pour protéger du soleil et faciliter 
l'observation, soit pour éviter le coup de fouet des broussailles. 

Les chasseurs chassent individuellement mais ils se concertent avant 
le départ, pendant le repas du matin, de manière à connaître leurs posi- 
tions respectives pendant la journée et rabattre le gibier l’un vers l’autre. 
Ils partent ensuite, chacun dans une direction, mais se retrouvent parfois 
en fin de journée et rentrent au camp de compagnie. 

La stratégie de chasse obéit à des règles simples. L'affüt étant 
impossible, le chasseur doit aller vers son gibier; il en cherche donc la 
trace et lorsqu'il la croise, la suit si elle est suffisamment fraiche pour 
qu'il ait une chance de rattraper l'animal. Celui-ci broutant au long du 
chemin, l'homme force l'allure, il utilise sa connaissance intime des mœurs 
du gibier et de la topographie loeale pour gagner du terrain, se présenter 
sous le vent et arriver finalement à bonne portée. Celle-ci varie naturelle- 
ment suivant le milieu: en montagne, on tire le mouflon à 150 mètres tandis 
qu'en forét on tire l'orignal à moins de 50. Dans le premier cas le tir est 
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difficile à cause de la petitesse et de la mobilité de la cible; dans le second 
il faut prendre garde au feuillage qui dévie les balles et en freine la 
puissance. 

Aussitôt aprés la chasse l'Indien allume un feu; c'est à la fois un signal, 
—qui permet, par exemple, à la famille en marche de venir camper à cet 
endroit,—une protection contre les insectes pendant le dépecage et l'élément 
indispensable à la préparation du thé, rituelle à ce moment. 

Le dépeçage lui-même n'offre pas de particularité; il dure un quart 
d'heure pour un mouflon, prés de deux heures pour un élan. La peau est 
étendue sur le sol, la béte coupée en quartiers et les entrailles laissées pour 
compte. On peut cependant remarquer qu'une grande partie de la viande 
est perdue du fait qu'elle n’est pas consommée sur place, du fait aussi que 
la partie conservable est réduite. 

Le dépecage est une des occasions où les restes de totémisme apparais- 
sent encore; une offrande—morceau de viscére—l’accompagne toujours. On 
y reviendra. 

Le chasseur apporte au campement, sur son dos, la meilleure partie du 
gibier; la graisse vient toujours en premier, soit le gras de croupe soit le 
gras intestinal; les filets, la téte d'orignal sont également trés prisés. La 
peau et le reste de la béte sont laissés sur place, étendus à méme le sol; 
leur dispersion minimise les dégáts que peuvent causer les carnassiers 
nocturnes, ours ou renards. En forét il est évidemment possible de cacher 
la viande dans un arbre mais c'est un travail long et parfois difficile que 
les Indiens cherchent, chaque fois que faire se peut, à éviter. 

A noter, pour conclure, que si les Chitra-gottinéké tuent leur gibier 
à la carabine, on peut dire qu'ils le chassent avec leurs jambes; un pistage 
de 30, parfois 40 kilométres, n'est pas chose anormale; la dépense physique 
qui en résulte explique le comportement des chasseurs une fois revenus 
au camp. 


C. Le campement 


Le campement des «Indiens de la montagne» est lié à la forêt; on 
l'établit donc au-dessous de la limite des arbres et s'il faut, pour voyager, 
monter plus haut, on cherche à redescendre aussi bas que possible avant 
l'arrêt quotidien. Lorsque le groupe séjourne dans les hautes vallées—où 
la chasse est généralement meilleure—il doit se contenter des bosquets de 
bouleaux glanduleux que l'on trouve dans le lit aride des torrents; mais il 
s'agit là d'un pis aller temporaire. 

Par ailleurs, la question de l'eau reste toujours subsidiaire. Loin de 
rechercher les «coins agréables» sur le bord d'une riviére ou d'un lae, les 
Indiens semblent ne tenir compte ni du charme du paysage ni de la com- 
modité du lieu; mais, comme par miracle, ils découvrent toujours l'eau 
aux environs, souvent au creux d'une mare stagnante où il faut la puiser 
avec une tasse. 
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Méme en groupe, chaque famille campe à part, séparée des autres par 
un intervalle de 20 à 100 métres, entourée par les chiens à l'attache dont 
il faut toujours se méfier lorsqu'on vient rendre visite. 

Pour chacun, le centre du camp est le feu. C’est la première chose dont 
on se préoccupe. Il ne présente pas de particularité; c’est un simple tas de 
branches allumé sans considérations quant à la direction du vent ou 
autres. Deux remarques, cependant: d'une part, le fait que le feu est par- 
fois allumé à l'encontre de toutes les régles de prudence, dans les brous- 
sailles ou au pied d'un sapin sans que catastrophe s'ensuive; les brous- 
sailles s'enflamment, la sphaigne du sapin brüle comme une torche mais 
l'incendie s'arrête là; d'autre part, le plaisir que prennent les Indiens à 
s'occuper du feu; en voyage il leur arrive d'en allumer le long du chemin 
sans autre but que celui de se distraire; au camp ils l'alimentent sans 
raison, ils récoltent sans cesse d'énormes troncs qu'ils entassent en büchers 
d'un métre et plus. 

Devant le feu on établit le lit. Comme chez les autres Athapascans, 
c'est un tapis de branches d'épinettes imbriquées les unes dans les autres 
comme des écailles de poisson. Les dimensions varient suivant l'importance 
des familles: 2.50 métres de longueur en moyenne et 3 à 4 métres de largeur. 
En montagne le lit peut être fait de saules nains mais il n'est pas aussi 
confortable que le lit d'épinette. Les Indiens couchent pieds au feu; à la 
téte on aligne done les saes, les affaires particuliéres de chacun devant la 
place qu'il doit occuper (voir figure 2). Bien qu'il n'y ait pas de règle 
stricte, les parents occupent habituellement le milieu du lit, les enfants les 
côtés, garçons d'une part, filles de l'autre. Les Chitra-gottinéké dorment 
tout habillés, n'enlevant que leurs chaussures; ils utilisent presque tous le 
sac de couchage (duvet) dans lequel ils s'engouffrent jusqu'aux cheveux. 
Il est rare qu'ils dressent les tentes; il faut pour cela que la pluie menace 
ou qu'un bébé demande protection. Les tentes apparaissent en octobre, 
avec la neige; elles sont en toile, de forme rectangulaire avec murs de 
1 mètre de hauteur. Naturellement les mats, piquets et faitiére sont taillés 
sur place. Les mats sont en X et la tente, largement ouverte, avance prati- 
quement jusqu'au foyer. Pour éviter les tourbillons de fumée on reléve la 
partie antérieure des murs et le fond de la tente; de la sorte il y règne 
un eourant d'air extrémement désagréable qui ne semble pourtant incom- 
moder personne alors que la moindre fumée provoque des protestations. En 
hiver les tentes sont chauffées au moyen d'un poêle à bois, trés simple, de 
forme cylindrique horizontale, provenant du comptoir. 


En été, particulièrement dans la taïga, les Chitra-gottinéké dorment 
sous des moustiquaires qu'ils dressent au moment du repos. Celles-ci sont 
presque individuelles; il y en a au moins une pour le couple, une pour les 
filles et une pour les garçons. En automne, avant l'époque des tentes et en 


hiver pour les chasseurs loin du camp, le sommeil a lieu prés du feu, à la 
belle étoile. 
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Figure 2. Organisation d'un camp. 


Le campement est le cadre d'un nombre d'activités essentielles 
qu'il faut rapidement évoquer. Auparavant il est bon de souligner que la 
part prise par les femmes y est prépondérante. Les chasseurs se reposent 
au camp; certes on peut les surprendre participant à la cuisine, à la fabri- 
cation d'un trépied à viande, etc., mais le plus souvent il s'agit de distrac- 
tions non de travaux obligatoires. Si, par exemple, les hommes surveillent 
presque toujours la cuisson des rôtis et des têtes d'élan, c'est avant tout 
pour avoir l’occasion de rester près du feu, causant et fumant, attentifs à 
la préparation d'une gourmandise qui neuf fois sur dix sera dégustée en 
particulier, hors des repas. (Voir plus loin: Effort et détente, p. 73.) 


Les occupations de camp peuvent se schématiser comme suit: 


(1) Aprés la chasse, le ramassage de la viande: c'est un travail 
réservé aux jeunes. Ils partent avec les chiens aux sacs vides et ramónent 
les restes de gibier, ayant naturellement nourri les chiens sur place. Malgré 
cela, comme nous le disions plus haut, beaucoup de viande est perdue. 
Au retour la viande est déposée sur un tapis d'épinette, à côté du foyer. 
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(2) Le ramassage des baies sauvages, qui est aussi une occupation 
des enfants. 


(3) La pêche d'été, généralement réservée aux femmes. La ligne se 
compose d'une ficelle de 10 à 15 métres, au bout de laquelle on attache 
un hameçon d'acier. L'appát est d'ordinaire une queue de poisson; il 
entoure complètement l’hameçon qu'on y introduit soit par une fente laté- 
rale recousue soit par un trou longitudinal dans lequel on fait passer la 
ficelle puis l'hamecon. La ligne, lestée d'une pierre, est jetée à l'eau; elle 


est visitée matin et soir et rapporte en moyenne un poisson de 3 à 4 kilos 
par 24 heures. 


(4) La préparation de la viande, faite par les femmes. D'une part, 
on édifie des supports de bois, trépieds ou claies horizontales, au-dessus du 
ieu; d'autre part, la venaison est découpée en plaques de 1 à 2 centi- 
métres d'épaisseur que l'on met à sécher à la fumée. Lorsque les plaques 
sont larges—plus de 50 centimétres parfois—des baguettes plantées en 
travers les empêchent de se racornir. La dessiccation dure, en moyenne, 


deux à trois jours. La viande est ensuite serrée dans les sacs des chiens et 
elle se conserve facilement plusieurs mois. 


Cependant la viande sèche peut également servir à la préparation du 
pemmiean. Elle est alors soigneusement pilée sur une pierre avec un talon 
de hache; il est parfois nécessaire de la dessécher mieux encore par une 
nouvelle exposition à la chaleur. La poudre qui en résulte est conservée en 
sac jusqu'au moment de la consommation. Par ailleurs la graisse—qul 
entre dans le pemmican—est préparée de la manière suivante: les plaques 
de gras et les morceaux importants sont liquéfiés et coulés soit dans une 
vessie soit dans un estomac de caribou ou de mouflon; les déchets—intestins, 
ete.—sont bouilis avec de l'eau, le mélange est écumé et filtré sur un 
chiffon tendu au-dessus d'un estomac. La graisse coulée a la couleur et 
le goût de la bougie mais les Indiens en sont trés friands; à l'occasion 


ils la mangent «au naturel» ou la font fondre dans une poêle, puis y in- 
corporent une poignée de poudre de viande. 


(5) La préparation des repas, qui incombe elle aussi aux femmes. Si 
femmes, hommes et enfants ne mangent pas nécessairement au méme 
moment—voir plus loin—il existe néanmoins trois repas quotidiens relative- 
ment codifiés: petit déjeuner au réveil, déjeuner vers midi, diner avant le 
coucher, Cette question sera revue plus loin (p. 71) mais il faut dire 61 
que le mets de résistance des Chitra-gottinéké est le bouilli de viande. Il 
s'agit simplement de venaison—mouflon, élan ou caribou—longuement cuite 
à l'eau, sans sel. (Le sel est ajouté individuellement dans les assiettes.) 
Un autre plat courant, «la soupe», est préparée avec les abats (poumons, 
cœur, ete.) auxquels on ajoute de la farine délayée dans l'eau; le tout forme 
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une bouillie rougeâtre, plus nourrissante que le simple bouillon de viande, 
quelquefois trés clair! 


La boisson est le thé, préparé en versant les feuilles sur l'eau froide 
puis en laissant le breuvage bouillir quelques minutes. 


Les crêpes (bannock) ne sont pas un mets courant tant qu'il y a de la 
viande mais lorsque les indigènes sont prés du comptoir, ils en font presque 
journellement. A noter également leur goût pour les légumes frais ou secs: 
pommes de terre, oignons, carottes, etc. (voir p. 83). 


Les enfants regoivent journellement leur ration de lait en poudre et 
jusque dans la montagne, leur nourriture refléte l'influence des allocations 
familiales. On y reviendra. 


(6) Le travail des peaux, réservé aux femmes. Ici rien de particulier 
aux Chitra-gottinéké par rapport à l'ensemble Athapascan. Les peaux de 
caribou et d'élan sont épilées suivant la technique classique de grattage, 
peau jetée sur un support vertical; elles sont ensuite lavées et savonnées, 
raclées au couteau, relavées et essorées (tordues à l'aide de deux bâtons 
passés dans des fentes pratiquées aux bords opposés), étendues pour sé- 
chage, puis étirées et assouplies (en les jetant sur un support horizontal) et 
finalement fumées, Toutes ces opérations se font au hasard des campe- 
ments; l'usage d'outils traditionnels (grattoirs d'os) se poursuit encore. 
(Voir planches, p. 91, 92, 93.) 

A citer en particulier le découpage de peaux de caribou pour faire 
des liens pour le bateau de peau (voir plus loin, p. 68) et celui des peaux 
de mouflon pour le tressage des raquettes à neige, qui est leur unique 
utilisation. 


D. La rivière Keele 


Deux fois par an autrefois, simplement à l'automne aujourd'hui, les 
«Indiens de la montagne» descendent la riviére Keele pour rejoindre le 
Mackenzie et Fort Norman. Pour ce voyage ils utilisent des bateaux ap- 
pelés éla dont il est bon de donner ici une description détaillée, les notes 
de C. Camsell (7) étant sur ce sujet insuffisantes. 


(1) Préparation des matériaux 


La division sexuelle du travail permet de distinguer deux chaines 
d'opérations. D'une part les femmes s'occupent de la préparation de la 
coque. Il faut un minimum de sept peaux d'élan par bateau; celles-ci, lais- 
sées à l'état brut, sont immergées au moins 24 heures puis déposées sur le 
chantier. A noter au passage que le transport des peaux saturées d'eau est 
généralement fait par un homme, le poids étant de l'ordre d'une trentaine 
de kilos. Le chantier est un espace de 50 sur 30 métres environ, débarrassé 
de broussailles et recouvert d'un tapis de branches d'épinettes. Les sept 
peaux sont étendues cóte à cóte, fourrure sur le sol (voir figure 3); les 
pattes sont coupées et le reste cousu pour former un rectangle ayant sensi- 
blement 10 métres de longueur sur 2.50 métres de largeur. La couture se 
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fait à l'aide d'aiguilles d'acier et de fil de caribou. Celui-ci demande une 
préparation préalable: les fils de la tunique aponévrotique de l'échine sont 
mouillés de salive, réunis à trois ou quatre et torsadés entre le pouce et 
l'index ou entre les paumes pour former un gros fil de 2 mm de diamétre 
environ dont la solidité est à toute épreuve. La couture elle-même se fait 
au point de surjet, en piquant à environ 2 cm du bord des peaux; elle est 
si serrée que le fil forme un bourrelet cachant complètement le cuir. Les 


trous et déchirures sont naturellement reprisés de la même manière ou avec 
des pièces si leur grandeur y oblige. 


Ficure 3. Peaux cousues dont on fabrique la couverture de l'éla. 


D'autre part, les hommes préparent les bois de charpente. L'épicéa 
noir est, exclusivement utilisé. La charpente comporte les piéces suivantes: 


—La quille, elle-méme composée de trois morceaux: une piéce cen- 
trale (vraie quille), tirée d'un épicéa de 30 cm de diamètre environ, équarri 
à la hache pour former une planche de 20 cm de largeur, de 5 à 6 cm d'é- 
paisseur et d'environ 8 métres de longueur; la proue et la poupe, tirées 
d'arbres tordus (dont la découverte demande parfois un certain temps), 
sont des quarts de cercle, dont une extrémité est équarrie puis percée laté- 
ralement d'un trou carré. Dans le trou s'emboitera une petite barre de 30 cm 


de longueur environ. (Pour le sehéma des piéces, se reporter aux figures 4, 5 
et 8.) 


—Les bordages, tirés d'épinettes trés droites et minces (15 cm de dia- 
métre à la base, 15 métres de hauteur). Ces arbres sont abattus, fendus 
en long au moyen de coins de bois et faconnés en lattes de 12 mètres de 
longueur, 10 em de largeur et de 2 à 3 cm d'épaisseur. Il y a quatre pièces 
de bordage par bateau. 

—Les nervures longitudinales intérieures, obtenues de la même ma- 
nière. Elles sont plus flexibles parce que plus minces: longueur, 8 à 9 
mètres, largeur, 6 à 7 em, épaisseur, 2 cm. On en compte six par embar- 
cation. 


La partie médiane de la quille, les bordages et les nervures sont im- 
mergés jusqu'au moment de la construction. 


Fraure 4. Quarts de cercle dont sont formées la proue et la poupe. 


—Les nervures transversales intérieures sont de petites épinettes de 
3 à 4 mètres de longueur, que l’on taille sur 1 mètre environ à leur extré- 
mité inférieure et d’un seul côté. Il faut en éprouver la flexibilité en ap- 
puyant avec le pied vers le milieu et en faisant levier d’une main pour 
s'assurer qu'elles ne cassent pas en pliant. On en compte de 30 à 32 par 
bateau. 


—Les bancs de nage sont des planches de 2 mètres de longueur, 10 à 
15 cm de largeur et 5 cm d'épaisseur. Il en faut trois ou quatre. 


—Les rames sont façonnées à la hache; elles ont 3 mètres de longueur 
environ, 15 em de diamètre au manche et 15 cm de largeur de pelle. Il y 
en a rarement plus de trois par embarcation. 


—La godille, utilisée comme gouvernail, est identique aux rames mais 
sa longueur est de 5 métres. 


Ficure 5. Petite barre s'emboitant transversalement aux extrémités de la proue 
et de la poupe. 
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—Les étriers d’avirons sont un assemblage en trois morceaux: une pièce 


de bois, façonnée à la hache puis au couteau suivant le schéma ci-dessous 


(voir figure 6) et deux tenons verticaux enfoncés à force dans les trous 
prévus sur ladite piéce. 
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FIGURE 6. d d'aviron. 


—La fixation de la godille. Une barre de bois est clouée transversale- 


ment au bordage, dépassant celui-ci de 50 cm environ. Cette fixation est 
représentée à la figure 7. 


Ficure 7. Fixation de la godille. 


Nora. Tout le travail du bois est accompli à l'aide de la hache. Les Indiens 
sont trés habiles dans le maniement de celle-ci; ils manifestent presque tous 
une ambidextrie lorsqu'ils usent de cet outil. Le couteau—couteau de cuisine 
ordinaire—est également utilisé soit pour tailler soit pour creuser. Associé 
à la hache (devenue marteau), le couteau devient gouge ou ciseau à bois. 
La hache et le couteau sont constamment aiguisés à l’aide d'une lime plate. 


Il faut compter que le quart environ du temps consacré à un travail est 
employé à aiguiser les outils. 
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Figure 8. Armature de l'éla. 
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(2) La construction de l'éla 


Lorsque les éléments ci-dessus sont rassemblés sur le chantier, le mon- 
tage du bateau commence; il prend en moyenne deux jours, en plus des deux 
jours de préparation. Les opérations se décomposent comme suit: 

Mise en forme de la coque. Malgré ses grandes dimensions, l’éla est 
construit selon la méme technique que le canot d'écorce classique: on com- 
mence par la coque. Au milieu de celle-ci (étendue à terre) on pose les pièces 
d'étrave et entre elles un bois quelconque tenant momentanément lieu de 
quille. Puis on reléve les quatre coins de la coque que l'on fixe à la proue 
et à la poupe au moyen de la cheville transversale passant dans des fentes 
de la peau. Les étraves sont alors maintenues verticalement à l'aide de 
chevalets en X. 

On place ensuite, à hauteur du milieu de quille, un chevalet de bois 
quadrupied, haut de 2 métres environ et appuyé au sol de part et d'autre 
de la coque. 

On présente alors les bordages, préalablement liés l'un à l'autre aux 
extrémités; on les fait passer par-dessus le bout des étraves et on les met 
en forme en les écartant avec des liens noués aux jambes du quadrupied. 
Des entretoises progressivement allongées permettent de maintenir les bor- 
dages en position. La symétrie des courbures dépend de la symétrie des bois, 
ce qui explique le soin avec lequel ils sont façonnés. 

On cloue alors provisoirement le bord de la coque sur les bordages, 
à l'aide de gros clous espacés de 50 cm environ, peau à l'intérieur. 

Aprés application d'un deuxiéme bordage intérieur, on cloue définitive- 
ment la coque entre les deux. La mise en forme est terminée. 

Pose de la quille. L'opération suivante consiste à remplacer la quille 
provisoire par la quille définitive, celle qui a été préparée. Si nécessaire, 
celle-ci est retaillée pour avoir une longueur de 30 cm supérieure à celle de 
la quille provisoire qui est alors enlevée. La vraie quille est engagée dans 
les mortaises de proue et de poupe (voir figure 9) et se trouve bandée vers 
le haut. On fait alors appel à tous, grands et petits, pour peser sur la quille 
et l'obliger à se mettre en place en repoussant les étraves. Aux mortaises 
la fixation est assurée par une ligature fortement serrée. 


Fiaure 9. Pose de la quille, 
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Pose des nervures. Les nervures longitudinales sont d’abord alignées 
à l'intérieur de la coque; puis les nervures transversales sont appliquées, 
en commençant par le milieu du bateau; elles sont successivement essayées, 
retaillées si elles sont trop longues, présentées à nouveau et posées oblique- 
ment par rapport à la quille, les extrémités supérieures coincées sous les 
bordages intérieurs. Finalement un Indien accroupi au fond du bateau, 
repousse ehaque nervure en la frappant des talons jusqu'à ce qu'elle soit 
perpendiculaire à la quille; elle est done oblique si elle s'appuie sur une 
étrave (voir figure 10). On peut alors enlever les chevalets de soutien. 


Ficure 10. Pose des nervures de léla. 


Armement. Les derniéres opérations consistent dans la pose des bancs, 
cloués sur les bordages, dans celle des étriers de nage, également cloués, 
dans celle du support de godille, à un métre environ de la poupe. 


Par ailleurs on prévoit, d'une part, une brassée de petites épinettes qui, 
posées longitudinalement dans le fond du bateau, serviront de plancher pro- 
tecteur contre l’eau embarquée; d'autre part, deux lignes de 10 mètres en- 
viron, pour l'amarrage, obtenues en découpant en spirale deux peaux de 
caribou épilées. 

Nora. La construction du bateau est faite par les hommes; cependant tout 
le rnonde participe au bandage de la quille et les femmes peuvent étre mises 
à contribution chaque fois que, la coque se tendant, on découvre un trou 
oublié, À remarquer au passage que si une couture est impossible, on obture 
le trou au moyen d'un bout de cuir fortement noué de part et d'autre de la 
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peau (voir figure 11). Des suintements éventuels sont colmatés à l’aide 
de graisse animale. 
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Un éla terminé se présente sous la forme d'une baleiniére classique 
ou d'un York boat tel qu'il était autrefois utilisé dans la région du Macken- 
zie. Les dimensions normales sont: 


longueur hors tout: 10 mètres; 

largeur maximum au bordage: 2 métres; 

hauteur d'étrave au-dessus de la quille: 1.60 métre; 
hauteur du bordage sur quille: 60 em; 

capacité: 12 personnes, 20 chiens et 2,000 kilos de bagages. 


FicumE 11. Obturation d'un trou dans la coque. 


(3) Navigation 


Le lancement d'un éla ne pose pas de probléme particulier; il suffit de 
le faire glisser jusqu'à l'eau sur des rondins. Une fois à flot, il y restera 
jusqu'à l'arrivée à Fort Norman. Les indigènes prétendent pouvoir descen- 
dre la riviére Keele en quatre jours à partir du défilé situé au nord des 
monts Tigonankweine (nom qu'ils semblent d'ailleurs ignorer!), soit 200 
kilométres jusqu'au Mackenzie, plus 100 kilométres sur le Mackenzie 
lui-même. En fait une distance totale de 300 kilomètres, parcourue à 
l'alure de prés de 80 kilométres par jour, suppose un courant fort et 
soutenu tel que la rivière n'en possède qu'au printemps. Aussi le retour 
d'automne est-il beaucoup plus lent, de l'ordre d'une dizaine de jours; les 
hasards de la chasse peuvent, d'autre part, l'allonger encore. 


D'ailleurs, le cours de la riviére Keele présente divers aspects. Jusqu'au 
confluent de Tertiary Creek, c'est une succession de zones relativement 
calmes, où le courant se fait malgré tout sentir, et de passages agités qui 
méritent à peine le nom de «rapides», car ces «rapides» se réduisent à un 
courant plus violent et des vagues de moins d'un mètre de creux; toutefois 
plus on descend, plus la riviére divague et la multiplication des bras oblige 
à une navigation attentive sous peine de s'engager dans un chenal mort ou 
trop peu profond. En aval de Tertiary Creek, les méandres s'allongent 
encore, les bras se multiplient également et le courant faiblit malgré un 
volume d'eau augmenté par les torrents affluents. Sur le Mackenzie enfin, 
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le courant est pratiquement nul en automne, mais la navigation n'offre 
aucun danger si l'atmosphére est calme. 


De bout en bout, la rivière mérite donc amplement le nom de Don-ka- 
tié (rivière des graviers) que lui donnent les indigènes; le seul danger 
sérieux est l'échouage, car les roches immergées sont extrémement rares et 
leurs formes, généralement arrondies. 


À l'arrét (campement) le bateau de peaux reste à flot; il est protégé 
par les rames ou quelques rondins passés sous la quille pour l'éviter de 
talonner; la proue est toujours tournée vers l'amont. De plus il est 
amarré au moyen de deux lignes de cuir fixées à l'avant et à l'arriére, d'une 
part, et au sommet de deux chevalets de 2 mètres de hauteur environ, 


rapidement édifiés sur la rive. Ces lignes ont ainsi tendance à soulever le 
bateau. 


Le chargement se fait toujours dans le méme ordre et il demande une 
bonne heure. Les bagages (sacs) sont chargés les premiers; ils sont répartis 
en plusieurs groupes entre lesquels on laisse des espaces. Les chiens 
viennent ensuite; ils sont enchainés trés court, par meutes, entre les tas 
de bagages. Les passagers embarquent ensuite, chacun essayant de trouver 
une place dans une embarcation qu'il parait déjà impossible de surcharger. 
Pourtant le tirant d'eau n’excéde pas 30 cm. 


Chaque aviron est généralement pourvu de deux rameurs. Le barreur 
se tient debout, maniant la godile à deux mains; c'est lui qui fournit 
le plus gros travail. Un veilleur se tient à l'avant, assis en temps normal, 
debout sur son bane à l'approche d'une difficulté. Il tient une perche de 


4 à 5 métres qui lui permet de sonder ou d'aider efficacement le barreur 
à changer rapidement de direction. 


La navigation elle-méme est, pour les occupants du bateau, une suc- 
cession de périodes tranquilles et d’excitation. On rame peu lorsque le 
eourant porte doucement, vite et fort lorsqu'on arrive sur un rapide, afin 
de gagner le meilleur chenal et de ne pas être drossé par le courant. 


Si un échouage survient—surtout sur le cours aval—la seule ressource 
est d'alléger le bateau en sautant à l'eau et en le soulevant avec des 
perches. En principe seuls les hommes sautent à l'eau mais ils n'ont pas 
le monopole des avirons. Plus fréquemment l'éla passe juste, en raclant 
sur le fond; on lui imprime un mouvement de roulis et, la flexibilité de 
la coque de fourrure aidant, on glisse sans avarie. 


Une fois arrivés sur le Mackenzie, les Chitra-gottinéké sont forcés de 
ramer presque continuellement; si le vent s'y prête, ils peuvent s'aider d'une 
voile, faite d'une toile attachée à une vergue horizontale montée sur une 
perche fixée vers le premier tiers avant du bateau; mais ils semblent dédai- 
gner cette installation, quitte à atteindre le poste un jour plus tard. 
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IV. ATTITUDES ET RYTHME DE VIE 


Avant de suivre les indigènes au comptoir de Fort Norman, il est bon 
de revenir sur certains aspects de leur existence nomade pour examiner 
les attitudes individuelles et le rythme qu'elles impriment à la vie de chacun. 


A. La journée 


Suivons tout d’abord le groupe, ou mieux encore, une famille pendant 
une journée. Que celle-ci se situe pendant un déplacement ou durant un 
campement prolongé, il est intéressant de noter les attitudes qui président 
aux phases suivantes: 


(1) Le réveil 


Le réveil est fonction de la saison. Très tôt en été (vers 5 ou 6 
heures), il est naturellement plus tardif en hiver. Cependant le premier 
souci des Indiens est de rallumer le feu,—dont il ne reste, au plus, que 
des braises,—puis de préparer le thé. Mais avant le petit déjeuner propre- 
ment dit, qui, à tout prendre, est semblable aux autres repas, ils récitent la 
prière du matin, car la majorité d'entre eux sont catholiques et leur 
assiduité à suivre les régles de leur croyance actuelle est quelque peu tou- 
chante. À vrai dire, cette priére matinale est parfois assez prestement expé- 
diée, mais au cours de la journée il n'est pas rare d'entendre un indigéne 
chanter le Credo ou un cantique en latin. Ce genre de chant est, de toute 
maniére, beaucoup plus fréquent que les chants indigénes: on endort un 
bébé au son du Kyrie; on le berce, au milieu de la nuit, à celui de 
l'Agnus Dei, etc. 

La troisième opération est la toilette individuelle. Quelqu'un fait 
chauffer de l'eau et c'est le chef de famille, généralement, qui se débarbouille 
le premier en se savonnant copieusement le visage, les mains, parfois les 
cheveux et méme les pieds; le rinçage à l'eau claire est pratiquement inha- 
bituel et l'Indien se séche avec une serviette qu'il fait chauffer devant le feu. 
Puis l'homme passe cuvette, savon et serviette au suivant et ainsi de suite, 
jusqu'à ce que toute la famille ait fait ses ablutions. Personne ne songe à 
changer l'eau, personne non plus ne se lave les dents ou toute autre partie 
du corps. Les soins que celui-ci reçoit sont d'un autre ordre: l'épouillage 
est une opération qui remplit les loisirs de délices, comme on le verra plus 
loin. 


(2) Les repas 


Vient enfin le petit déjeuner, qui est le premier des repas. Les Chitra- 
gottinéké font, en temps ordinaire, trois repas par jour, approximativement 
matin, midi et soir, et nous avons vu que ces repas se résumaient à un 
bouilli plus ou moins copieux. En principe, on peut admettre qu'un indi- 
géne mange deux ou trois morceaux de viande gros comme un poing à 
chaque repas, soit environ 300 à 500 grammes. Mais chacun de ces repas 
a son protocole immuable. D'une part, les Indiens ne mangent jamais par 
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terre; la femme étend devant le feu un morceau de toile cirée ou un linge, 
elle y dépose le couvercle de la marmite qui reçoit la pyramide des morceaux 
extraits du récipient. Assiettes d'aluminium ou de plastique et gobelets 
émaillés sont disposés autour ainsi que des fourchettes et une salière. A 
noter au passage que le sel utilisé est récolté par les indigénes, à certains 
affleurements de sel gemme qu'ils connaissent dans les défilés de la Petite 
riviére de l'Ours. 


Le déploiement de la «nappe» est le signal du repas; les membres de 
la famille s'agenouillent au bord du lit d'épinette, en demi-cercle. Le père 
récite «les grâces» et chacun se sert de viande dont le premier morceau 
est brülant, le deuxiéme froid, le dernier glacé. La prédilection des convives 
pour la graisse est trés marquée. Il arrive fréquemment qu'une femme, 
aprés avoir «tripoté» dans le plat, choisisse tous les meilleurs morceaux et 
les mette de cóté; tout le monde choisit d'ailleurs sans scrupule, remettant 
tel morceau qui, au goüter, ne lui a pas plu. La viande est salée dans 
l'assiette; elle est tenue avec une main et coupée au couteau devant les 
lévres. La boisson est le thé; on en boit deux ou trois bols par repas, le 
dernier presque froid. On boit aussi le bouillon de viande, que les Indiens 
salent rarement. De méme la soupe d'abats est servie dans les bols. 

Le repas est toujours trés rapide; il dure environ 15 minutes. Les os 
sont raclés avec dextérité et une femme les récolte pour les jeter aux chiens. 


La vaisselle est faite par la mère ou les filles, à l'eau chaude mais 
sans rinçage à l'eau claire; elle est essuyée avec un torchon douteux. 
Il faut noter que si toute la famille mange au même plat, il peut 


arriver que le menu ne plaise pas à tel ou tel autre qui est libre de se 
préparer un mets favori: morceau de poisson grillé, pemmican, etc. 


(3) Le coucher 


Les Indiens se couchent généralement la nuit venue, parfois assez 
tard—22 heures—après le dernier repas ou la dernière tasse de thé. Le 
coucher est simple: chacun déroule son sac, enlève ses mocassins (un 
chasseur change de mocassins et de chaussettes en arrivant) et s'étend 
pour la nuit. Auparavant, si le temps est froid, on a fait un énorme brasier 
dont les braises dureront jusqu'au milieu de la nuit. S'il y a des insectes, 
on a monté les moustiquaires; si la tente est dressée on la ferme à moitié, 
sauf en hiver. Chacun reste libre soit de s'endormir soit de poursuivre une 
conversation ou d'aller faire un tour; mais, assez généralement, toute la 
famille s'endort en méme temps et les ronflements ne tardent pas à s'élever. 


B. Partages et prestations 


Il faut dire un mot au sujet du partage des chasses, qui ne semble 
comporter aucune régle définie, En effet, tantót la famille du chasseur 
garde toute la viande, tantôt celle-ci est partagée. Ce partage peut être 
fait sur place, lorsque les membres de plusieurs familles viennent avec 
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leurs chiens chercher le gibier; il peut être fait au campement. Dans ce 
dernier cas il s'agit en réalité de prestations; le chasseur distribue sa 
venaison en fonction des besoins de tous et il semble mettre un point 
d'honneur à se montrer désintéressé, ne gardant pour lui qu'une petite 
part. Il arrive également que le camp regorge de viande; alors les femmes 
se visitent l'une l'autre et s'offrent mutuellement un morceau choisi, profi- 
tant de l’occasion pour vanter les mérites de leurs époux respectifs. De 
toute manière, un foyer sans chasseur—cas d'une veuve, par exemple—est 
assuré de ne manquer de rien, dans la mesure où la prestation de viande 
est compensée, à un moment ou l'autre, par quelque service rendu. 


C. Effort et détente 


L'effort et le repos ne se traduisent pas de la méme maniére pour les 
hommes et pour les femmes. Les uns ont, pourrait-on dire, une activité en 
mouvement et la marche constitue une grosse part du travail musculaire; 
les autres ont, par opposition, une activité plus statique, avec des mouve- 
ments limités. Par contre, les hommes donnent l'impression de pouvoir 
couper nettement périodes d'effort et périodes de détente, tandis que les 
femmes s'occupent presque sans arrét. En fait, une observation attentive 
montre que, pour tous, l'alternance travail-repos existe; elle est toutefois 
d'autant plus marquée que le travail est plus intense et mieux délimité. 


C'est essentiellement au campement que les hommes se détendent. A 
l'arrivée, leur premier soin est de changer de mocassins, parfois de chemise; 
puis ils boivent une tasse de thé, accroupis ou à demi allongés. Dans les 
jours de repos—tandis que les enfants sont allés chercher le gibier, par 
exemple—l'Indien vaque nonchalamment à ses opérations favorites. L'une 
d'elles est la recherche des poux: le sous-vétement qu'on vient de quitter 
est minutieusement inspecté et chaque découverte semble procurer une 
véritable satisfaction; ou encore l'homme s'épile, passant sans se lasser sa 
main sur sa figure et arrachant tout poil superflu en le pinçant entre le 
pouce et la lame du couteau; c'est d'ailleurs là une «manie» que A. Mac- 
kenzie avait déjà remarquée (2, p. 36) ; ou encore il passe de longs moments 
à aiguiser son couteau et sa hache: celle-ci est posée sur un pied et 
maintenue avec l'autre; le tranchant est limé jusqu'à devenir un véritable 
fil de rasoir. Le plaisir de «tripoter» le feu se double souvent de celui de 
préparer une gourmandise. C'est l'homme qui, bien souvent, prépare une 
téte d'orignal rótie; il taille une baguette de 50 em environ, l'enfile dans 
la peau du museau et la suspend à une ficelle au-dessus des braises; puis 
à l'aide d'une autre baguette il veille à ce que la tête tourne sans cesse, 
enroulant et déroulant la crémaillère improvisée. La cuisson dure plusieurs 
heures et la tête rôtie est dégustée en dehors des repas réguliers, entre 
hommes. Une autre gourmandise du même genre (les côtes de mouflon, 
grillées de la méme manière) offre une nouvelle occasion de rester prés du 
feu, fumant et devisant à mi-voix. 
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Toutefois la grande distraction des hommes—et, on le verra plus loin, 
des femmes—est la conversation. Ils se réunissent ici ou là et, mangeant 
et buvant, discutent pendant des heures; ou encore ils jouent aux cartes. 

Le jeu de cartes, toujours le méme, est simple. Les joueurs se distri- 
buent 52 cartes, laissant une «pioche» qui varie suivant leur nombre (ils 
sont rarement plus de quatre). Il s'agit d'abattre le 7 de chaque couleur, 
puis de fournir en montant vers le roi ou en descendant vers le 2. L'intérêt 
du jeu vient des plaisanteries qui l'accompagnent et de l'enjeu, générale- 
ment des cartouches, que le vainqueur rafle au grand dépit des perdants. 
À remarquer que ces cartouches ne sont pas toujours rendues, ce qui 
conduit à des situations difficiles, certains chasseurs se retrouvant sans 
munitions; cela provoque, à l’occasion, jalousie et ressentiment. 

Pour les femmes, le campement est un petit univers, un micro-milieu 
où travail et repos restent juxtaposés. Aussi les femmes sont-elles le plus 
souvent agenouillées, soit devant le chevalet à peaux, soit devant le tapis 
à viande, soit sur le lit lorsqu'elles s’occupent de couture ou de lessive. 
Le plus fréquemment, d'ailleurs, elles tournent le dos au feu, qui leur 
réchauffe le dos et les pieds sans leur brüler la figure et les mains. Elles 
entrecoupent leurs occupations ménagéres de gestes de détente parmi 
lesquels on peut noter: 

—La préparation d'une tasse de thé ou d'un petit plat amoureusement 
«mijoté» au coin du feu. 

—La préparation du tabac à chiquer. Il s'agit de tabac en plaque 
compressée que la femme humecte, puis émiette dans une assiette, puis 
fait sécher prés du feu. Également certains morceaux de tendons de caribou 
sont conservés dans une boîte et, devenus faisandés, sont mastiqués. La 
tabatiére est en bois; de forme ovale avec fond et couvercle plats, c'est un 
morceau d’écorce de bouleau cousue; toutefois les Chitra-gottinéké pré- 
tendent ne pas savoir fabriquer cette tabatiére qui serait troquée dans le 
Yukon. 

—Les visites et bavardages, trés courants, parfois trés longs si l'envie 
de travailler manque; mais les femmes se réunissent moins nombreuses 
que les hommes; il s'agit beaucoup plus de visites à la voisine, sous un 
prétexte queleonque, un emprunt par exemple, qui donne l'occasion de 
parler en buvant du thé. 

—Les femmes jouent aux cartes; pour elles, les «réussites» sont à 
l'honneur. 


D. Les enfants 


On a pu voir, dés le début de ces notes, que les enfants au nombre 
de quinze, représentaient le tiers de la population totale. Ils jouent donc 
un rôle important dans la communauté. Toutefois, au regard du travail, 
ce rôle est faible car, pour des raisons qui seront analysées plus loin, ils 
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semblent se désintéresser totalement des activités de subsistance et consi- 
dérer l'époque de la montagne comme de grandes et merveilleuses vacances. 

Ils vivent donc sans contrainte, faisant leur loi de leur seule fantai- 
sie et le système éducatif des parents se réduit à une patience sans limite 
opposée aux pires caprices. 

Un bébé est, en marche, porté sur le dos de sa mère ou d’une parente; 
au camp, on le laisse sur le lit d'épinette ou dans un hamac, qu'on a construit 
rapidement en pliant une toile en trois autour de deux cordes tendues. 

Plus grands, garçons et filles jouent sans tréve. Ils cueillent des baies 
sauvages le long de la route et autour du camp et s'en gavent sans restric- 
tion. Ils dorment et mangent sans horaire et savent, par des cris et des 
pleurs, obtenir les morceaux dont ils ont envie. Le jeu favori est «la main»: 
deux équipes, égales ou non, se font face, agenouillées sur une couverture; 
l'une d'elles prend un caillou et le fait passer de mains en mains parmi ses 
membres, mains devant le corps, en chantant un refrain (généralement le 
chant du vieux Andrew Yatsulé) ; brusquement le chant s'arréte et l'autre 
équipe doit deviner qui a le caillou dans sa main; si elle tombe juste, les 
rôles s'inversent; sinon, il faut payer une amende, soit de bouts de bois, 
soit de cartouches, comme font les hommes, mais des cartouches de calibre 
22 LR. 

Les grands gargons—de 15 à 20 ans—chassent avec des 22 LR pour 
leur plaisir; ils recherchent le petit gibier (marmottes) mais suivent parfois 
les chasseurs, si ceux-ci ne vont pas trop loin. 

Les filles aident les femmes aux travaux du ménage... dans la (faible) 
mesure où cela leur plaît. 

En résumé, la seule activité «productrice» des enfants est la collecte 
de la viande, aprés une chasse. La corvée d'eau ou de bois est, le plus sou- 
vent, faite par un adulte. 

Dans ces conditions on pourrait croire que l'éducation est nulle. En fait, 
cela n'est pas tout à fait exact; mais si les parents conseillent continuelle- 
ment les enfants, s'ils leur expliquent techniques et coups de main, s'ils 
cherchent à les initier à la vie de la montagne, si parfois méme ils les corri- 
gent légérement, l'action qu'ils exercent est tellement faible que l'obser- 
vateur a, en fin de compte, la nette impression que la jeune génération 
échappe à l'emprise morale de ses ainés qui, tenants d'une tradition, sont 
aujourd'hui dépassés. 


V. HIÉRARCHIE ET ORGANISATION SOCIALE 


Les lignes précédentes font déjà entrevoir la faiblesse du sens de l'au- 
torité chez les Chitra-gottinéké. De fait, à l'heure actuelle, le groupe se 
trouve à ce point de vue quelque peu désemparé faute d'une hiérarchie re- 
connue de tous. Ce fait est relativement récent puisque, jusqu'à sa mort, en 
1953 (?) le vieux Yatsulé resta le chef incontesté qui, par la sagesse de ses 
conseils et la valeur de son expérience, savait non seulement maintenir la 
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cohésion du groupe mais encore conduire ce dernier suivant une tradition 
profitable; c'est à cette action, aujourd'hui reconnue et regrettée, que les 
«Indiens de la montagne» doivent leur particularisme et la persistance de 
l'existence nomade. Mais après Yatsulé, personne n'a pris le flambeau; de 
ses fils, Johnny est considéré comme son successeur; or cet Indien, intelli- 
gent et travailleur, parlant assez bien l'anglais, a refusé cette succession 
morale, invoquant sa jeunesse pour couvrir des raisons plus profondes, et 
peut-étre inavouées, dont on parlera plus loin. Quoi qu'il en soit, une 
direction fait aujourd'hui défaut car, parmi les anciens, une certaine égalité 
de rang empéche la prééminence de l'un ou l'autre, Ratchilé, David Right 
ou Pierre Bavard. Il arrive donc fréquemment que, d'une discussion, aucun 
avis n'émerge; le groupe se disloque alors, pour un temps plus ou moins 
long, avant une nouvelle réunion. Car, fort heureusement, les liens fami- 
liaux assurent encore une certaine cohésion; conjugués avec une identité de 
techniques et d’attitudes née de l'habitat, renforcés par le sentiment d'être, 
entre eux, différents des autres indigénes de Fort Norman, ces liens permet- 
tent aux Chitra-gottinéké de se reconnaître encore frères, de s'entraider, de 
faire face à l'extérieur. 

Mais cet extérieur a ouvert une double brèche: d'une part, chez les 
adultes qui prennent conscience des nouvelles nécessités économiques; 
d'autre part, chez les jeunes que l'école et le comptoir attirent irrésistible- 
ment. Pour comprendre le tournant social qui se dessine, il faut maintenant 
suivre les Chitra-gottinéké à Fort Norman. 


VI. FORT NORMAN 


Les Chitra-gottinéké, revenus de la montagne en automne, séjour- 
nent à Fort Norman pendant quelques semaines; mais en hiver ils y vien- 
nent encore aux environs de la Noél; Páques marque la date d'une autre 
visite et jusqu'au départ de la grande expédition d'été, c'est au comptoir 
qu'on peut les rencontrer. En bref, trois mois sur douze environ, Fort 
Norman est leur résidence. 

Au premier abord il est difficile de les reconnaître et de les distinguer 
des autres indigènes installés au fort; cependant leur position appelle une 
double remarque. 


À. Position topographique 
a) POSITION DU GROUPE 


Fort Norman est situé juste en amont de la confluence de la Grande 
rivière de l'Ours et du Mackenzie, sur la rive orientale de celui-ci. Deux 
terrasses, la première une dizaine de mètres au-dessus de la berge de limon, 
la seconde environ 10 métres plus haut, portent l'agglomération. Or tandis 
que les maisons des Blanes sont situées sur l'étage supérieur, les cabanes 
indiennes sont établies sur la terrasse inférieure, large d'une cinquantaine 
de mètres en moyenne. Un plan schématique ci-joint précise ce point. 
(Voir figure 12.) 
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FicunE 12. Position du groupe. 


Par ailleurs on peut noter que, au sein du village indien, les Chitra- 
gottinéké forment, sinon un quartier à part, du moins un certain ensemble 
car leurs maisons sont relativement voisines les unes des autres, ce qui 
permet un contact visuel constant. 


b) LA CABANE FAMILIALE 


Presque toutes les habitations se ressemblent, celles des «Indiens de 
la montagne» comme celles des Peaux-de-Liévres. Certes il faut dire que, 
d'une manière générale, il existe trois types de maisons: la cabane de 
rondins et de limon, la cabane de planches, la cabane «moderne», c'est- 
à-dire à demi préfabriquée, construite par un indigéne avec des matériaux 
fournis par l'administration, panneaux de bois contre-plaqué, laine de verre, 
chássis de fenétres à double vitre, etc. Toutefois, peut-étre du fait de la 
briéveté de leurs séjours, les Chitra-gottinéké habitent les deux premiers 
types seulement. Chaque famille posséde deux ou trois cabanes; l'une d'elles, 
en planches, est la véritable habitation, les autres, en rondins, sont des 
entrepóts plus ou moins délabrés, À noter au passage que, lorsqu'une famille 
quitte le comptoir, elle ne manque pas de clouer des planches sur les fenétres 
pour éviter les effractions et protéger les vitres du tir des cailloux par les 
gamins. 
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La maison comporte toujours un porche de 1 mètre carré environ, qui 
évite d'ouvrir la pièce principale sur l'extérieur et sert de débarras. La 
pièce, unique,—les maisons préfabriquées sont plus divisées —a sensible- 
ment 3 ou 4 mètres sur 4 ou 5 mètres. (Sup. de 12 à 20 m2.) Elle possède 
un plancher, parfois un plafond, une ou deux fenêtres sans orientation pré- 
cise; à l'intérieur, le mobilier comporte un poêle, une cuisinière, une table 
et quelques escabeaux, un grand lit de fer, parfois des lits à une place (lits 
de camp), suivant l'importance de la famille. En fait, le grand lit est le 
pôle de l'habitation; bien qu'il soit souvent muni de draps, on s'y assied, 
on s'y couche tout le jour; il est occupé en permanence par plusieurs per- 
sonnes simultanément, les unes dormant tandis que les autres parlent ou 
lisent ou s’occupent à quelque menu travail. Les femmes aiment s'y tenir 
à genoux, cousant, chiquant et crachant dans un récipient posé prés de là sur 
le sol. 


Des caisses et des sacs complètent l'ameublement qui donne une 
impression générale de pauvreté et de malpropreté. 


Les chiens sont, soit enchainés aux environs, dans des broussailles qui 
les protégent du soleil, soit parqués dans un chenil en grillage, entre deux 
habitations. 


Telle quelle, la cabane des «Indiens de la montagne» reste malgré 
tout une habitation de fortune; par leur inaction même ses occupants 
paraissent attendre que leur vie reprenne son cours; les hommes, désœuvrés, 
fument, discutent et bricolent; ils sortent peu, sauf pour couper du bois ou 
aller au magasin ou à la mission. Les femmes sortent moins encore; elles 
surveillent le village à travers la fenétre, au courant de tout sans en avoir 
l'air, paraissant, elles aussi, attendre la fin de leur réclusion volontaire, Et 
c'est tout à la fois cette attitude casanière, contrastant avec l'amour du 
grand air dans la montagne, et cette sorte de gêne dans les mouvements 
qui donnent la mesure du contraste entre l'existence au comptoir et l'exis- 
tence nomade. 


B. Insertion dans la communauté 


La population de Fort Chimo se compose de deux éléments distincts: 
les indigènes et les Blanes. Les Chitra-gottinéké entretiennent donc une 
double série de rapports, qu'il faut analyser brièvement. 


a) RAPPORTS AVEC LES PEAUX-DE-LIÉVRES 


«Indiens de la montagne» et «Liévres» entretiennent, d'une manière 
générale, de bons rapports; mais ceux-ci sont relativement superficiels. Les 
Indiens se côtoient quotidiennement; il peut leur arriver de s'entraider sans 
que la chose soit concertée à l'avance, car pour un travail prévu,—la récolte 
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de bois sur la grève, la réparation d'une maison, etc..—chacun fait, de pré- 
férence, appel aux gens de son propre groupe. De plus les Chitra-gottinéké 
jouissent d'un certain prestige, celui d'hommes qui osent affronter le domaine 
quelque peu mystérieux de la montagne et qui savent en rapporter la viande 
séchée. Celle-ci est vendue en partie; il n'y en a jamais assez pour satis- 
faire la demande et c'est une raison pour que les Chitra-gottinéké consi- 
dérent avec une pointe de mépris les quémandeurs. 

Par ailleurs, la population indigéne dans son ensemble doit élire le 
chef qui la représente auprès de l'administration; par la force des choses— 
l'élection a lieu au suffrage universel, hommes et femmes majeurs votant— 
l'élu est un Peau-de-Liévre. Toutefois les «Indiens de la montagne» parais- 
sent se désintéresser de cette élection, dans la mesure au moins oü ils ne font 
jamais effort pour qu'un des leurs fasse campagne et devienne populaire chez 
tous; comme par ailleurs le «chef» est, en réalité, un simple interpréte, aux 
pouvoirs pratiquement trés réduits et souvent contestés, on comprend que 
les Chitra-gottinéké se préoccupent peu de la question électorale. Dans les 
conversations, ils disent «le chef» en parlant «du chef»; mais ils ont rare- 
ment recours à lui pour régler un litige, sauf si celui-ci intéresse un «Liévre». 
Comme on l’a vu plus haut, le «chef» des Chitra-gottinéké est Johnny 
Andrew, bien que sa reconnaissance ne s'accompagne d'aucun titre. 

Mention doit étre faite de certaines circonstances oü les deux groupes 
indigénes se mélent plus intimement: d'une part, à l'occasion des cérémonies 
et fétes religieuses, la messe dominicale par exemple, ils se cótoient à la 
mission; d'autre part, à l'occasion de fétes et réjouissances laiques, ils se 
retrouvent pour y participer: le cinéma, le bal, la grande réunion du 1° 
janvier, «Jour du traité» (jour où les Indiens reçoivent la rente—$5—prévue 
annuellement par le Traité n? 11, de 1921), etc. 


b) RAPPORTS AVEC LES BLANCS 


Les Blanes de Fort Norman forment, théoriquement tout au moins, 
une petite communauté d'une vingtaine de personnes. À l'exception des mis- 
sionnaires catholiques, il s'agit généralement de couples mariés, habitant 
les confortables maisons situées sur la seconde terrasse. La Compagnie du 
Nord-Ouest établit le premier comptoir de traite dés avant 1810 (8, p. 14); 
mais aujourd'hui ce comptoir appartient à la Compagnie de la Baie d'Hudson 
qui fait également office de bureau de poste auxiliaire. Les missionnaires 
apparurent peu aprés: missionnaires anglicans en 1866, missionnaires catho- 
liques en 1876. Actuellement, seuls les seconds possédent un établissement 
vivant, toujours desservi par les RR. PP. Oblats de Marie-Immaculée, La 
Gendarmerie royale du Canada fut établie en 1916 (8, p. 13), la station 
de télécommunications et de météorologie vers 1927; elle sert actuellement 
d'agence aux Canadian Pacific Airlines dont une ligne dessert le poste à 
partir de Norman Wells. L'Agence des Affaires indiennes, le Service des 
chasses, le dispensaire et l'école sont venus s'ajouter au groupe initial. Enfin, 
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un peu à l'écart, la Northern Transportation Company, qui assure la naviga- 
üon sur la Grande riviére de l'Ours vers le lac du méme nom et, pour une 
partie, sur le Mackenzie, a bâti ses installations. 

Pour leur part, les Chitra-gottinéké entretiennent, avec ces différentes 
organisations ou personnes, des rapports nécessairement utilitaires et unila- 
téraux, en ce sens qu'ils reçoivent conseils, aide ou secours sans apporter 
grand chose en échange. 


Ces rapports concernent les rubriques suivantes: 
(1) Administration 


À l'occasion d'une naissance, pour un mariage, pour un décès, ete., il 
est nécessaire de faire enregistrer le fait par l'Agence indienne et, par voie 
de conséquence, par la police et la mission. Cet enregistrement est lui-méme 
lié soit à des actes religieux (baptême, mariage, funérailles, etc.) soit à des 
mesures économiques (allocations), mais il contribue à donner à l'Indien 
le sentiment de sa dépendance vis à vis d'impératifs sociaux qui déforment, 
on le verra, sa notion du temps et de l'espace. 


(2) Hygiène 


Ici, le dispensaire entre en jeu, soit à titre éducatif et préventif (dis- 
tribution de remèdes avant une absence, vaccinations) soit à titre curatif 
(hospitalisation pour grossesse ou blessure, etc.). Lui aussi contraint l'indi- 
gene à souscrire à des impératifs non biogéographiques. 


(3) Religion 


Le groupe des «Indiens de la montagne» est, pour une large majorité, 
converti au catholicisme; ses membres suivent donc les rites de cette religion 
et ils en subissent les initiations principales: baptême, instruction religieuse, 
confirmation, mariage, funérailles. Pendant le séjour à Fort Norman, ils 
fréquentent la mission, ils assistent à la messe du dimanche; lorsqu'ils sont 
dans les environs, ils reviennent parfois pour cette cérémonie et, de toute 
manière, retournent au comptoir (au moins les hommes) pour célébrer la 
féte de Noël et celle de Pâques. 

Les rares protestants n'ont pas de ministre résident et leur mission ap- 
paraît comme trés vétuste, simple cabane au toit de bardeaux. A l'occasion 
ils se joignent aux Peaux-de-Lièvres protestants pour célébrer un service 
religieux que dirige soit un protestant «blanc», soit un ministre de passage. 

Toutefois l'attitude religieuse des Chitra-gottinéké ne saurait être dé- 
duite de la seule observation de manifestations extérieures et bien que 
l'ethnologue doive se défendre de porter un jugement de valeur, il peut in- 
clure dans son analyse deux séries de constatations. La premiére concerne 
des gestes qui reflètent un reste de croyance traditionnelle: par exemple, 
comme indiqué plus haut, l'habitude d'offrir un morceau de viscère aux 
mânes du gibier abattu; ou encore celle de récolter et de cacher soigneuse- 
ment les os avant de quitter un campement, afin, dit-on, que les animaux 
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ne soient pas effrayés de voir qu'on a mangé des leurs et qu'ils ne désertent 
pas la région; ou encore l'interdiction d'emporter certaines parties d'une 
béte, la téte de mouflon en particulier; ou celle—sur un plan plus individuel 
—de manger la chair d'un animal, castor ou autre; ou, dans un ordre d'idée 
à peine différent, l'intérét porté à des lieux géographiques, ile rocheuse ou 
détail de falaise sur le cours de la rivière Keele par exemple, etc. Tout cela 
témoigne que l'animisme n'est pas totalement mort et qu'une forme de toté- 
misme subsiste, rappelant que les hommes gardent conscience des liens 
étroits qui les unissent au milieu biogéographique. De méme, les Chitra- 
gottinéké répugnent à être photographiés ou cinématographiés; ils préten- 
dent que prendre leur image c'est prendre leur «ombre»; peut-être, sans 
l'avouer, ont-ils aussi la crainte que cette image, publiée dans les journaux, 
ne soit un sujet d'amusement pour les Blanes dont ils redoutent la moque- 
rie. Sorte de défense contre l'envahissement du monde extérieur, cette fuite 
devant le photographe traduit le complexe d'infériorité dont les Athapas- 
cans, en général, sont aujourd'hui atteints. 


(Nora. On pourra consulter, sur ce sujet, un autre travail: Problèmes de 
peuplement de la vallée du Mackenzie, à paraître prochainement.) 


La seconde série de constatations se rapporte à l’attitude missionnaire. 
A Fort Chimo, l’observateur ne manque pas d’être surpris de se trouver en 
présence non d'une véritable mission—ce qui se traduirait par une sorte de 
dynamisme prosélytique—mais beaucoup plus d'une «paroisse» déjà instal- 
lée dans une tradition quelque peu routiniére. Certes, il serait difficile qu'il 
en füt autrement aprés un siécle d'existence; mais à l'évolution psychologi- 
que des indigènes ne correspond peut-être pas, chez certains missionnaires, le 
sentiment qu'un état d'alerte est indispensable pour conserver la confiance 
et la direction d'un corps de fidéles. A relire des sermons composés il y & 
plusieurs décennies on s'expose au sourire de ceux qui ont bonne mémoire; à 
se laisser accaparer par des tâches matérielles toujours plus impérieuses, on 
laisse passer les occasions de conversations intimes; en bref, inséparable de 
«l'officiant», il y a le conseiller, le guide spirituel et parfois aussi temporel, 
qui ne peut sous-estimer les transformations de structure dont un comptoir 
du Nord est le théátre. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, il semble qu'à l'heure actuelle les rapports entre In- 
diens et missionnaires se soient quelque peu codifiés; sauf cas particuliers, 
ils manquent de cette «qualité humaine» qui seule permet une totale inter- 
compréhension; mais cela est peut-être le reflet d'une vérité plus profonde, 
à savoir que le temps oü l'apótre d'une confession nouvelle devait vivre 
avec des indigènes l'existence de ces indigènes est révolu, car seule impor- 
tera demain la vie impersonnelle de la communauté nordique. 


(4) Économie 

C'est dans la conjoncture économique d'aujourd'hui que l'on observe 
le plus aisément le sens de l'évolution des Chitra-gottinéké. En effet, malgré 
la part importante de l'existence traditionnelle, on note immédiatement 
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que celle-ci n'est elle-même possible qu'en faisant appel à des éléments 
extérieurs; de sorte que le magasin de la Compagnie de la Baie d'Hudson 
s'insére étroitement dans le contexte économique qui dés lors n'est plus 
de type familial et autarchique. 


Que fournit le magasin? Beaucoup de choses et une liste méme longue 
risquerait de ne pas étre exhaustive; on se contentera donc de quelques 
éléments caractéristiques. 


Le vétement manufacturé n'est pas une acquisition nouvelle puisque 
des photographies publiées en 1907 (5, vol. II, p. 9 et 135) montrent des 
Athapascans habillés comme aujourd'hui. En été, seuls les mocassins ont 
résisté à la mode nouvelle; en hiver, les moufles, parfois la veste, sont en 
peau d'orignal; mais cette derniére posséde quelquefois une fermeture 
éclair! La casquette, portée par tous les hommes, est trés utile pour se 
garantir des branches qui fouettent le visage; les «claques» protégent la 
chaussure de peau et la plante du pied par la méme occasion. Chaque 
année, de nouveaux articles font leur apparition: imperméables de nylon, 
bas de nylon, lingerie fine, etc. D'une maniére générale on demeure surpris 
de la diversité des articles présentés au magasin, de leur manque d'adap- 
tation aux rigueurs du climat et de leur qualité médiocre au regard de la 
rudesse d'utilisation. Le genre «surplus» de l'armée fait défaut; tout est 
léger, peu solide, peu chaud mais les indigènes préfèrent trois maillots de 
coton, aux teintes vives, à une bonne chemise de laine! Ils transportent 
done quantité de vétements de rechange dans leurs bagages, ils en changent 
souvent et sont perpétuellement vétus de haillons. Mais la mode est main- 
tenant établie et des vêtements de travail, solides et peu salissants, n'at- 
tireraient plus d'acheteurs. La chose va d'ailleurs si loin que, faute de 
trouver au magasin la «derniére mode», un indigéne n'hésitera pas à con- 
sulter le catalogue d'un grand magasin d'Edmonton pour commander, par 
correspondance, la nouveauté dont il ressent l'impérieux besoin; et cela 
foree, pour une part, la Compagnie de la Baie d'Hudson à suivre le mou- 
vement. 


Les armes sont de deux modéles classiques: la carabine Winchester 
30/30 et la carabine 22 Long Rifle, automatique ou à un coup, surtout 
utilisée par les jeunes et les femmes. Une partie des munitions est achetée 
au magasin; l'autre partie est fournie par l'agent du Service des chasses, 
en vertu des accords du Traité de 1921. En principe, chaque chasseur a 
droit annuellement à un paquet de 20 cartouches; en réalité il en regoit 
beaucoup plus. Méme chose pour les engins de péche. 


L'équipement: la tente est achetée toute manufacturée; la mousti- 
quaire est cousue par une indienne; le traîneau «toboggan» est tantôt fa- 
briqué, tantôt acheté, de même que les harnais des chiens. Même chose 
pour les raquettes, Achat également de matériel de cuisine, du poêle d'hi- 
ver, des sacs de couchage, des sacs tyroliens, haches, couteaux, clous, etc. 
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La nourriture peut être classée sous trois rubriques: 

—Nourriture d'adulte achetée au magasin: cela comporte la farine, 
le lard, la levure, le thé, le sucre, le riz, etc. 

— Nourriture d'adulte obtenue hors du magasin: les légumes provien- 
nent soit de dons ou d'achats faits à la mission ou auprés d'un 
autre Blane, soit d'un troc avec un Indien cultivant un jardin 
potager. Les pommes de terre, les choux, les carottes, les oignons 
sont trés prisés des «Indiens de la montagne», qui en emportent en 
quittant le comptoir. Ils apprécient également le pain cuit à la mis- 
sion et vendu aux indigénes pour lesquels il n'y en a jamais assez. 

—Nourriture des enfants, obtenue au titre des allocations familiales. 
Le lait en poudre, le «pablum», le sucre, etc., sont distribués chaque 
mois sur l'ordre de l'Agence indienne. De méme, certaines pensions 
(vieillards) donnent droit à une ration alimentaire et l'on voit ici 
poindre une source de revenus non négligeable puisque les alloca- 
tions familiales représentent environ 30 dollars par mois popr la 
famile de William Andrew, 12 dollars pour celle de Ekewole An- 
drew, 6 dollars pour Ratchilé, Johnny Andrew et Peter: au total 
une soixantaine de dollars pour le groupe. En pratique, le fait que 
les Chitra-gottinéké s'absentent pour de longues périodes, leur per- 
met de toucher au retour plusieurs mois d'allocations accumulées, 
ce qul, psychologiquement, leur donne l'impression de recevoir une 
plus forte somme. Les pensions, touchées dans les mémes condi- 
tions—elles sont de l'ordre de 40 dollars par mois—renforcent cette 
impression. 

Par ailleurs, le piégeage des «animaux à fourrure», qui fut longtemps 
une importante source de revenus pour les Athapascans, a beaucoup ré- 
gressé. Dans le secteur des Chitra-gottinéké le renard roux, le vison et le 
eastor sont en petit nombre et les indigénes ne semblent mettre aucun 
entrain à tendre leurs piéges. Les secteurs de trappe individuels sont 
déterminés par l'Agence indienne; ils varient peu mais les «Indiens de la 
montagne» préfèrent, dans la mesure du possible, revenir en hiver dans les 
Rocheuses bien que le piégeage y soit insignifiant depuis que les marmottes 
des cimes ont presque disparu. D’après le rapport sur The North Pacific 
Planning Project (9, p. 142) le revenu global des quelque 1,240 indi- 
gènes dépendant de Fort Norman était, en 1941, de 185,790 dollars, ce 
qui correspond à un revenu individuel de 110 dollars environ; on peut 
admettre qu'il s'agissait là d'une somme provenant de la traite de fourrures 
puisque d'une part l'Etat canadien n’accordait alors aucun secours et que 
d'autre part il s'agit d'une année d'avant-guerre. Pendant la guerre, en 
effet, les revenus augmentérent sensiblement par suite des occasions de 
travail. Le rapport susmentionné précise que le revenu véritable était cer- 
tainement supérieur aux évaluations; cependant il est probable que, en 
ce qui concerne les «Indiens de la montagne», il lui était inférieur. Il 
n'empêche qu'une centaine de dollars par personne signifiait 300 ou 400 
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dollars par famille. Actuellement, méme en supposant la situation zoolo- 
gique inchangée, l'effondrement des cours des fourrures oblige à réduire 
cette estimation au tiers ou au quart, soit à 100 dollars par famille, en 
moyenne. En comparant un tel chiffre à celui des allocations familiales et 
des pensions de vieillesse et de veuvage, on s'apercoit immédiatement que 
les secours administratifs procurent déjà des ressources supérieures à 
celles du piégeage, ce qui tend à renforcer le sentiment de non rentabilité 
de celui-ci. 


(5) Les chantiers 


Or ce sentiment est, par ailleurs, confirmé par un phénomène nouveau, 
le début de la prolétarisation indigéne. En effet, le dernier conflit mondial 
a eu, sur les populations du Mackenzie, une influence économique et psycho- 
logique qui sera étudiée dans un autre travail, Problémes de peuplement de 
la vallée du Mackenzie. I] suffit de dire ici que les besoins de la stratégie ont 
suscité des créations industrielles qui ont entraîné un certain besoin de 
main-d'euvre; de méme, aprés la guerre, le développement du Grand Nord 
a renforcé ce phénomène, de sorte qu'aujourd'hui les possibilités de travail 
salarié croissent sans cesse. S'en tenant à Fort Norman, on note que d'une 
part, le champ pétrolifère de l'Zmperial Oil Ltd., à Norman Wells, est 
susceptible de fournir des emplois indigénes, en nombre limité il est vrai; 
que d'autre part, la Northern Transportation Co. a besoin de pilotes et 
de dockers pour assurer la navigation de ses péniches et que, par ailleurs, 
l'expansion des postes arctiques et des stations de la ligne DEW signifie 
l'ouverture de chantiers forestiers pour abattre et descendre sur le Macken- 
zie, le bois qui manque sur le littoral. Ainsi, méme réduit à ces seuls avan- 
tages, le travail salarié offre la possibilité de revenus substantiels; à raison 
de un dollar et demi l'heure comme manœuvre de Norman Wells, un Indien 
peut facilement économiser 300 dollars par mois; en travaillant sur les 
péniches du fleuve, il en reçoit sensiblement autant; car les heures supplé- 
mentaires compensent les menus frais quotidiens. Par suite, quatre mois 
de travail d'été, représentant 1,200 dollars, permettent de subsister le reste 
de l'année et n’empécheraient pas de piéger et de chasser en hiver. 

Un tel ealeul est évidemment théorique, particulièrement pour un 
Chitra-gottiné puisque l'engagement dans un chantier signifie l'abandon 
de l'expédition dans la montagne et la privation de viande; aussi faut-il le 
considérer non comme une réalité mais comme une tentation, chaque année 
plus forte, chaque année plus impérieuse aussi, au fur et à mesure que l'in- 
digène réalise que l'existence actuelle suppose une certaine rentabilité de 
l'effort. 

C'est en partie pour cela que les jeunes abandonnent la vie tradition- 
nelle et tel Johnny Andrew dont le cas est typique à cet égard, refusent de 
suivre les anciens et se tournent vers un mode d'existence basé sur le sala- 
riat. Nous retrouvons ici la brèche ouverte dans l'organisation sociale des 
«Indiens de la montagne» et les raisons du refus de la nouvelle génération à 
accepter la succession de ses aînés. 
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(6) L'école 


Par ailleurs l'école est la cause d'une autre faille sociale. Les en- 
fants indigènes doivent la fréquenter en hiver et le mois d'octobre marque 
pour eux le début d'une trés importante activité; si importante en fait que 
la montagne s'associe dans leur esprit avec les «grandes vacances», période 
de jeux, de liberté, d'insouciance, et cela les détourne d'une collaboration 
attentive et sérieuse avec leurs parents; ayant déjà conscience que «leur 
vie est ailleurs», ils apportent peu d'attention aux conseils et à l'apprentis- 
sage des techniques traditionnelles, échappant peu à peu à l'emprise du 
milieu familial et tribal. 

Cela est vrai, d'une maniére plus générale encore, pour tous les «jeunes» 
dont les horizons sont agrandis non seulement par l'école mais aussi par le 
cinéma et la fréquentation d'étrangers, au comptoir. Il est frappant que les 
jeunes femmes soient plus occupées, dans les camps, à vernir leurs ongles, 
fumer et jouer aux cartes, qu'à préparer des peaux; et pendant le séjour 
à Fort Norman, elles suivent les bals et musardent au magasin beaucoup 
plus qu'elles ne songent aux tâches de la maison. Cette attitude a son inci- 
dence morale et le moins qu'on puisse dire est que les mœurs ne sont pas 
améliorées par l'existence sédentaire. Tous ces problémes, simplement men- 
tionnés ici, seront repris dans Problèmes de peuplement de la vallée du 
Mackenzie. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


Au terme de cette étude monographique il est possible de conclure en 
soulignant les aspects caractéristiques du groupe Chitra-gottinéké. Parmi 
eux le particularisme technique vient au premier plan. Le nomadisme mon- 
tagnard, la navigation sur la rivière Keele sont aujourd’hui encore les points 
saillants de l'existence indigène; ils sont étroitement liés aux impératifs 
biogéographiques et l'on peut affirmer que le groupe des «Indiens de la 
montagne» n'a existé et n'existe encore que par les caractéres technologiques 
nés du milieu. 

Or, aspect tout aussi important, les Chitra-gottinéké sont en train 
de se détacher du milieu pour s'insérer dans un contexte social né de l'évolu- 
tion générale de la vallée du Mackenzie. Le rayonnement du póle «mon- 
tagne» est peu à peu éclipsé par celui du pôle «vallée», avec tout ce que 
cela comporte sur le plan des relations humaines. 

Cette acculturation, déjà sensible, est beaucoup plus le fait des Blanes 
que celle des Peaux-de-Liévres dont le voisinage agit, en fait, en sens in- 
verse; mais elle se manifeste, en définitive, beaucoup plus dans la montagne 
qu'au comptoir. En effet, c'est au cours du nomadisme que les Chitra- 
gottinéké laissent percer une notion du temps et de l'espace qui n'est plus 
tout à fait en rapport avec l'habitat. Pour une part ils font de constantes 
références au «mille» pour apprécier les distances, pour une autre ils con- 
sultent régulièrement le «calendrier», calculent les semaines, les jours de 
ration et les fétes et en tiennent compte dans leurs déplacements. 
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Par ailleurs, la conversion au christianisme a certainement facilité le 
décrochage de l'homme d'avec la nature. Le résidu d'animisme est une 
dernière passerelle, fragile et instable; mais l’observance de rites solidement 
charpentés contribue à attirer l'indigéne dans un nouvel univers métaphy- 
sique où la «nature» n’occupe plus une place prépondérante. Et le fait que 
la pratique religieuse soit peut-être plus «subie» que  «vécue»— 
sans pour autant préjuger des sentiments intérieurs—milite en faveur 
d'un glissement de lindividu vers une ethnie qu'il n'anime plus. 

L'émancipation des femmes et des jeunes est un autre signe important. 
En effet, les premiéres, n'occupant plus les róles qui leur étaient tradi- 
tionnellement dévolus, révélent l'emprise des idées nouvelles et leur envie 
d'une existence plus confortable. Quant aux seconds, ils appartiennent plus 
encore au «comptoir» et, en les observant dans la montagne, jouer aux 
«cow-boys et aux indiens», imiter les gestes des «gangsters» de cinéma, ou 
brandir un morceau de viande comme un revolver imaginaire, on comprend 
aisément oü ils vont désormais chercher leurs héros. 

En bref, les Chitra-gottinéké sont aujourd'hui au tournant de leur his- 
toire: hier encore facilement différenciables des autres Athapascans, ils se- 
ront demain noyés dans la masse indigéne du Mackenzie, masse qui, plus 
qu'une «race», signifiera une «classe sociale». 
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A. TIE-CHO-KA, «le fleuve véritable», est un univers dont l'altitude révèle le 
grandiose visage. Entre les prairies et l'océan Arctique, le Mackenzie est l'épine 
dorsale d'une nouvelle terre de pionniers. 


B. Transport des Chitra-gottinéké. En milieu de taïga comme dans les vallées de la 
montagne, la «route» souvent commode reste le lit des torrents. Ici, passage d'un 
bras de la Petite rivière de Ours, 
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À. Préparation des bordages de l'éla (bateau de peaux). L'Indien travaille à la hache: 
il fend l'épicéa à l'aide de coins de bois. 
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B. Éla amarré sur Ja «rivière des Graviers», sous la neige. Remarquer les deux 
CASS D ` 

irépieds au sommet desquels sont attachées les amarres qui soulèvent l'embarca- 

tion pour minimiser le talonnage sur le fond. 
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PLANCHE III 


Intérieur de l'éla. Noter que l'armature de bois, entièrement constituée d'épicéa, 
tient sans aucun clou ou cheville ou lien. 
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PLANCHE IV 


A. Chantier de construction de l'éla, vers la fin de l'opération. Les deux hommes de 
gauche clouent les bancs des rameurs. 


B. Détail de montage de la godille, dans la position de repos. Le longueur de la 
rame est d'environ 5 mètres, 
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PLANCHE V 


A. Détail de la proue de l'éla. Les cuirs de ligature sont en peau de caribou. Tout 75 
à l'avant, estomac de caribou servant de poche à graisse. 
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B, Camp de famille, en été, à la limite de la taïga. Branchages sur le sol, trépied 
de séchage au-dessus du feu. 
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PLANCHE VI 


A. Campement sous la tente à la limite des épicéas. La claie pour le séchage de la 
viande s'articule sur les poteaux de tente. 


B. Campement dans la montagne, au milieu d'un bosquet de bouleaux. La tente est 
montée à demi en utilisant comme poteaux des bouleaux arqués. A droite, une 
claie pour le séchage de la viande, Herbage dans le fond de vallée, à gauche, 
éboulis de roches sur les pentes. 


«Offrandes» à l'esprit de l'élan, suspendues au-dessus de la carcasse, pendant le 


dépecage. 
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PLaNcHE VII 


VARIATIONS IN PERSONALITY AND EGO IDENTIFICATION 
WITHIN A SLAVE INDIAN KIN-COMMUNITY ! 


By Junge HELM,” GEORGE A. DrVos,** 
AND TERESA CARTERETTET 


INTRODUCTION 


À few years ago, C. W. M. Hart (1954) voiced a protest against modal 
personality studies in a cogent description of the diversities in personality 
shown by five brothers in an Australian tribe. Other anthropologists share 
with Hart the opinion that modal personality studies often cast a stereo- 
type over a people in that they may give little heed to those individualities 
that the anthropologist's workaday contacts lead him to recognize. Con- 
tinued association with any group, even the more isolated and homogene- 
ous, makes these variations patent to the observer. Although this argument 
is well taken, between the individual seen as a member of a total group 
manifesting modal traits and the individual as a completely idiosyneratic 
entity, there is another level of perception: that of the individual as one 
whose personality develops within the context of primary social relation- 
ships. 

The present article attempts to demonstrate manifest variations in 
personality in terms of certain family and other primary group determin- 
ants, as well as in terms of the over-all group determinants entering into 
the formation of personality within a small community of Slave Indians. 
Although in our conclusions there will be brief mention of certain concerns 
related to stresses in psycho-sexual development that seem modal to this 
group, it is not the main purpose of this paper to focus on modal personality 
per se. It is also hoped that this work will illustrate how recognition and 
understanding of variations in personalities within a small and relatively 
isolated cultural group can be heightened by a combined approach to the 
individual in the context of his most immediate primary family and peer 
relationships by both anthropological and psychological concepts and tech- 
niques. e 

As data, there are, first, the observations and interpretations of in- 
dividual behaviour by two ethnologists who spent fourteen months in the 
small Slavey community of Lynx Point. Second, there are Rorschach and 

1 An abbreviated version of this paper was presented at the meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in Santa Monica, December, 1956. The name of the com- 
munity and all subjects’ names have been changed. 

* State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


** University of California, Berkeley. 
+ Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 
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Murray Thematie Apperception Test! protocols of these same Indians. 
(A summary table of the Rorschach protocols are given at the end of this 
article.) Personality sketches were first prepared by the ethnologists Helm 
and Carterette. Then De Vos, a clinical psychologist and anthropologist, in 
discussion with the ethnologists, brought his analyses of the projective test 
materials to bear upon the observational sketches. The results, presented in 
condensed form below, are therefore not “blind” analyses, but analyses 
treating projective material in concert with other behavioural evidence. The 
authors have essayed a “descriptive integration" eclectically employing all 
data at their disposal in an effort to understand these individuals within the 
context of their culture and primary family group and have not attempted 
to test the ethnographic and psychological techniques against one another. 


Tue Lynx POINT COMMUNITY 


A full account of the contemporary socio-cultural life of the Lynx 
Point people is presented in a recent Bulletin of the National Museum 
(Helm, 1961). The Lynx Point community is a cluster of log cabins on 
the banks of the Mackenzie River in Canada’s Northwest Territories. 
It comprised 56 individuals (22 adults over 20 years of age) at the 
inception of the field work. They are (with four in-marrying exceptions) 
“bush Indians,’ unschooled people living in the sub-Arctic forest (the 
“bush,” a sparsely inhabited land without roads or railways). In com- 
bination with subsistence hunting and snaring, the Lynx Point People 
make their livelihood by trapping fur animals for sale. Only two men 
and a youth who have been to mission school have any extensive com- 
mand of English. Most of the other men can speak some broken English. 
The women and children speak very little or none. For all members the 
primary language is Slavey, an Athapaskan dialect. 

The Athapaskan-speaking tribes are widespread. They are represented 
in the Southwestern United States by the Navaho and Apache. A few 
Athapaskans are also found in California and Oregon, but, in terms of 
area covered, their major locale is in Northwestern Canada and Interior 
Alaska. Of all the Athapaskans, the peoples of the Mackenzie River 
drainage, of whom the Slavey are one dialect division, evince the least 
elaborated society and culture, probably as simple as any to be found 
in native North America. In large part, this is due, it appears, to their 
isolated and harsh environment, wherein they were denied the contact 
with and borrowing from more elaborated Indian cultures and were held 
aboriginally to a wandering, game-seeking existence, with famine re- 
currently thinning their numbers. In their fluid band groupings, shamanistic 
powers and skill in hunting and warfare brought esteem, but there were 


1The standard Murray cards were used. Unfortunately, the TAT's were administered 
according to the Murray procedure, certain of the “male” pictures being given to the 
men and certain of the "female" to the women. Thus, due to this partial difference in 
stimuli, the TAT results from the two sexes are not completely comparable. 
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no formal rankings. The individualistie guardian spirit-medicine complex 
was the major religious manifestation. Only shreds of shamanistic and 
medicine knowledge remain today (MacNeish, 1954). Hunting ability 
and endurance and skill in the bush are still respected. 

The Lynx Point people are members of the Roman Catholic Church 
or, in a few cases, the Anglican Church. The men go by dog-sled 45 miles 
to the nearest trading post, the "Fort," about once a month during the 
winter to sell furs and to buy provisions. In summer, travelling by canoe 
and outboard motor, some of the men may find jobs at the Fort and live 
there during that period. There is little interaction between Indians and 
Whites except in the line of business. The Indians’ main White contacts 
are with the fur traders, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the game 
warden, and the missionaries of the Roman Catholie and Anglican 
churches. There is little visiting between bush communities; contact with 
other Indians more commonly takes place at the Fort. 

The Lynx Point community was founded about 1910 when Old 
Mink and his immediate family settled there. (All personal and place 
names are pseudonyms.) The original group was composed of Old Mink, 
his grown son, David Mink, by a first marriage, and their two wives, 
who were biological sisters. David's wife brought with her an infant son, 
Mareel Renard, by a previous marriage. A third sister, the widow Muskrat, 
joined them, bringing her several children. From this nucleus the com- 
munity grew. Old Mink and David had children by their sister-wives. Old 
Yukon came into the community upon marriage to a Muskrat girl, and 
at the same time brought his two small sons by a previous marriage. The 
founder of the community, Old Mink, died in the North's great influenza 
epidemie of 1928. His and David's children grew to adulthood and 
married. The spouses of these children (and, in two cases, widowed 
mothers-in-law) eame to enlarge the community. The various patterns of 
intra- and extra-community marriage produced the marital pairs and 
their children shown on the kin community chart, where it can be seen 
that every community member is, either by blood or marriage or both, 
a kinsman of every other member. The composition of the Lynx Point 
community is, to all evidence, like that of the earlier, less stable band 
(MaeNeish, 1956) —a segment of kindred with a linkage of primary rela- 
tionships from one member to another. 

Eight of the Lynx Point men have, since World War II, committed 
themselves as a group to a series of efforts involving joint expenditure, 
ownership, and labour for joint benefits and remunerations. 'This co- 
operative and co-ordinated approach may be termed the “Lynx Point 
Venture,” for it is, to all evidence, a unique development for a Slave 
Indian group, being at least a tentative departure from the “social 
atomism” and “individualism” which, as Honigmann (1946, 1949) and 
others (e.g., Mason, 1946) have pointed out, are so characteristic of 
northern Athapaskan life, The Venture has included the pooling of several 
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thousands of dollars, gained in the boom fur years of World War II, to 
purehase a 40-foot power-boat and, further, to construct, by group 
labour, a 60-foot barge and to aequire sundry other items. Recently the 
group has expanded its activities by acquiring, through government aid, 
à tractor and a small sawmill. This equipment allows for small-scale 
group entrepreneurism in lumbering, freight-hauling, and commercial 
fishing, serving the local Fort. In the personality and family sketches 
given below, the six adult males considered are the principal participants 
in the Venture. 

The individuals to be considered are—(1) the descendants of the two 
sisters who were wives of Old Mink and David, his son; (2) the spouses 
of these descendants in those cases where they have children over 9 years 
old; (3) the children of these unions who are over 9 years of age. These 
individuals are designated on the kin-community chart by shading. Not 
considered are the descendants of the third sister who have played a less 
central role in the community. 


LYNX POINT PEOPLE 
MARCEL RENARD, His “BROTHERS” AND FAMILY 


Marcel Renard—Observational Sketch 


Marcel, 45 years old, is the central figure in community relationships. 
It was he who put forth the idea of obtaining large-scale equipment under 
joint ownership and operation, and he has continued to be the prime 
mover, organizer, and hardest worker in all the activities of the Venture. 
Marcel stands in “Elder Brother” (actually, parallel cousin) relationship 
to the three sons of Old Mink by his second wife (Marcel’s mother’s 
sister). His half-sisters are married to the two other men considered in 
this section. 

Marcel is well adapted to bush Indian life. He enjoys and takes pride 
in his hunting ability and fears only the decline of his physical powers 
(sight, strength) which would impair his prowess. But Marcel also “sure 
likes” working with engines and doing carpentry and electrical work. He 
takes pride both in the possession of machines and mechanical objects and 
in his skills with them. He is quietly confident regarding his ability to 
master a new technical device or to meet an emergency. “Try anyway” is 
his answer to any question regarding his potential ability to master a new 
skill or technical problem. Marcel is conerete-minded and practical; he is 
not particularly imaginative and has no interest in abstract speculation. 
It is the practical mastery of the physical world that challenges Marcel; 
from this arise his pride and skill in both bush-craft and mechanics. In 
the social realm he seems to be rather shrewd in handling others so as to 
attain his purposes. He has been able to interest his fellow community 
members in innovations and to exert enough informal influence to 
persuade and discipline others without seeming bossy (an offensive trait 
to the “individualistic” and “atomistic” Slavey) and thereby arousing 
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resistance. However, he also shows a sense of identification with his com- 
munity and its members. 

From his contact, as a young man, with a White trapper, he acquired 
knowledge of many White mechanical objects and techniques. However, 
his eagerness to acquire the technical abilities of the White man does not 
seem to have extended to any identification or strivings in the social realm, 
nor to the realm of personal values outside that of technological command. 
His first impression upon the ethnologists was that of a quiet, confident 
personality. Continued contact, however, modified this evaluation. He was 
conscious of himself as a community leader and a man of stature, and 
whereas others were quite openly cautious, reserved, and even anxious in 
their relationships with the ethnographers, Marcel was able to disguise 
these same traits under an assured facade. He was careful to hide from 
the ethnologists activities that he thought might reflect negatively upon 
himself or upon the community generally. He admitted to painful shyness 
as à young man. Às one's knowledge of Marcel deepened, one began to 
see that, unlike the average Slavey who allows his anxiety to inhibit him, 
Marcel, in spite of underlying anxiety, forced himself to approach new situ- 
ations and to attempt to cope with them in order to gain desired ends. 


To his mother, who died shortly before the ethnologists entered the 
field, Marcel was apparently deeply attached. She was, in a sense, his 
only real parent, for there are three quasi-fathers in his life. Old Renard, 
his biological father, who is still living, parted with Marcel’s mother 
shortly after Marcel's birth and did not maintain any paternal relationship 
with his child. Yet some contact between father and son has occurred 
through the years. For example, Marcel recalls that when, as a youth, he 
killed his first moose, the greatest validation of entry into manhood, a 
portion was dispatched to Old Renard some twenty miles away. Marcel's 
step-father, David, the son of Old Mink by his first wife, is still alive. 
Although the relationship between Marcel and David seems at present 
mildly amicable despite some strains, the limited evidence suggests that 
the relationship has never been close. Marcel’s strongest identification 
seems to be with Old Mink who by all accounts was a man of accomplish- 
ment. Before founding the Lynx Point community, Old Mink for many 
years was steersman and “pilot,” a responsible position, on the York boats 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is he of whom Marcel speaks, with 
affection and respect, as his mentor. Marcel, as an older member of the 
younger generation of the extended family band, was socially as well as 
terminologically “Elder Brother" to his parallel cousins Henri and Karl 
(sons of Old Mink by his second wife), and, as far as can be determined, 
Marcel was treated as another son by Old Mink. About twenty years old 
when Old Mink died, Marcel had had the opportunity to benefit fully from 
the old man’s training. Henri was in his mid-teens, Karl about nine or 
ten, and the youngest brother, Ozzie, only six at the time of their father’s 
death. (Due to space limitations, Ozzie is not treated in this paper.) 
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Marcel: Projective Tests 


Marcel's TAT stories have certain unusual characteristics which can 
be grouped roughly under these headings: doing things for oneself, co-opera- 
tive relations replacing interests in the family, and a concern with illness 
and dependency. 


On Card 1, the picture of a boy looking at a violin, Marcel says: 
“The boy has made the violin and is thinking of what to do with it" 
(paraphrased). While this story is not completely alien to Marcel's 
experience, as one of his relatives does make fiddles, it is unusual for 
a person to present the boy as creator of the violin. This and other 
material suggests that Marcel approaches problems with a practical 
literal-mindedness. 


On Card 2, the family relationship of husband-wife-daughter 
implied in the picture is first denied. Marcel shows a tendency to avoid 
the maternal figure. On first perception, the girl with the book is 
going to church, and the others look to Marcel like saints' figures or 
statues. Then Marcel changes his story, shifting over to persons work- 
ing co-operatively in the fields to make money. One can surmise some 
shift in interest from family role to his work group in actual behaviour. 


Card 8 brings out à concern with sickness, as do Card 12 and 
Card 13. In responses to a sequence of three cards, 6, 7, and 8, he 
evinces a considerable concern with injury to the father. Card 6: an 
adult son and mother are observing the father in a fight outside the 
window. The mother is saying that somebody is going to kill the 
father. Card 7: the father and son are talking, the son, having been 
angered, almost killed someone who was going to injure the father. 
Card 8: the father is shot accidentally by the son. According to 
usual interpretations of such stories, there is a great deal of ambi- 
valenee toward the father figure (or figures), but with a positive 
attitude on the conscious surface. 


In Card 10, usually seen as a man and a woman, Marcel sees two 
male friends, who have not seen each other for a long time, warmly 
reunited; one returned from prison or the army. As in the cases 
of Zachary and Karl discussed below, the response suggests a greater 
tenderness between men than is given in any of the responses pertain- 
ing to heterosexual relationships. On Card 9, an army group is seen; 
one man is guarding the sleep of the others. The story is toned quite 
positively, (See the observational material below on Karl regarding 
the fantasy of escaping responsibility by joining the army.) On the 
other hand, a feeling of dependence on the wife is suggested in Card 13. 
The man is weeping over his dead wife, because he thinks, “Now what 
am I going to do?" 
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Card 15 is unusual; a dead man returns, but rather than stressing 
fear of the ghost, Marcel sees the spectre as trying to show some- 
thing to the children. Here there is expressed a sense of continuity and 
heritage in knowledge between the generations. Card 17 evokes an 
unusual theme, one that in some ways epitomizes Marcel's relation- 
ship to the community. Marcel sees a man climbing the rope, too scared 
to slide down. Then the man sees another “guy” and talks to him, still 
too scared to slide down. He tells the other guy to try it and see how 
it works. Things are frightening, but there is an urge to try and for 
people to help each other try. It is as if he tries to gain reassurance 
by involving others in his efforts. 

The over-all impression gained from Marcel’s first Rorschach (9R, 3 
rejections, 3W) is that there is a strong depressive tone to this person. 
Feeling that he had "misunderstood" the test, Marcel volunteered to take 
the test a second time about a month later. On this trial, he produced 
thirteen responses but again only three whole responses. The results of the 
second trial give an over-all impression very similar to that of the first. 

Guardedness and blocking were severe, but Marcel gave no overt signs 
of anxiety. In both records there is attention to “eyes” which would indicate 
some kind of paranoid-like suspiciousness. In both records he permitted 
himself, in effect, only the popular responses or good form responses (P—5, 
F+-%=100 in both records). 

Why does Marcel respond so cautiously and produce a meagre Rors- 
chach record? We see in the Rorschach an almost depressive perfectionistic 
pieture—that of having to produce all correct form responses and of 
working very carefully on them. The urge to achieve is accompanied by a 
partially crippling anxiety. Furthermore, a situation like the Rorschach 
test, which calls for a certain use of imagination rather than of manipulative 
technique, is apparently something alien to Marcel. The ethnographer's 
assessment of Marcel's ideational limitations seems to be corroborated here. 

Continuing this brief sketch, built upon the projective material, what 
can we surmise as to the nature of Marcel's ego identifications which may 
explain some of his behaviour? Marcel strongly identifies with his masculine 
role as a hunter and trapper. His relation to men is closer than to women. 
He likes to play mentor and provider to other men. Perhaps this is a 
recapitulation of childhood needs on his part. He identifies himself both 
as a father giving and as a son receiving. These roles are two narcissistic 
aspects of himself. Here a judgment on the nature of Marcel's ego identifi- 
cation is required for a deeper understanding of Marcel’s behaviour and 
characteristics of personality. His unusual childhood situation in which 
three men were in paternal roles to him may have led to splits in affect and 
to the establishment of Old Mink as an ideal but distant father figure 
—distant because Marcel had no real claim upon him. This identification 
and his dependency needs may have become sexualized,! leading to a strong 


1Fenichel's (1945) discussion of homosexuality is pertinent here. 
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homosexual drive which is now being sublimated in his identification with 
the role of leader. The Rorschach suggests he is using some paranoid-like 
mechanisms in defensively maintaining his self-image as a strong leader. 

In his role as leader, Marcel has to maintain poise and control in spite 
of severe anxiety. He constricts, but holds up a carefully guarded exterior, 
keeping his real feelings to himself. He is threatened by closeness to others. 
Not being spontaneous or ingenuous, he tends to deal with people on the 
surface, with ease when on familiar ground but always with some suspicion 
and reserve. Marcel does not show in the Rorschach the kind of emotional 
pliability that one might hypothesize for a leader working in an atomistic, 
democratie tradition who can manipulate his fellows to his own ends. 

À perfectionistic drive gives him depressive propensities. He feels him- 
self a failure if he cannot surmount challenges to his ego capacities. Marcel 
characteristically handles an anxiety-producing situation by physical and 
psychie withdrawal. His escape fantasies take him from his need to be a man 
in his own family to the world of men together in dependency, as repre- 
sented by the army. But his sense of himself as a responsible leader is a 
stronger part of himself. 

Marcel's creativity and cleverness are of a non-verbal type. He does 
not construct or integrate ideas but manipulates physical things. He likes 
to be sure before he does something. He doesn't usually express himself 
directly. The depressive elements in his personality are consciously ex- 
pressed in concerns with illness and ageing and with continuance of his 
potency as a person. 


Karl Mink: Observational Sketch 


Karl, age 33, is the second son of Old Mink by his second wife and 
is "Younger Brother" to Marcel. He presents a serious, constrained facade 
to the world, But beneath it lies a strong need for attention, affection, and 
esteem. The vulnerability of his self-esteem is evinced in his anxiety about 
ridicule from "the kids." He attempted to protect the ethnologists on 
several occasions by warning them that the children would laugh at them 
if they did thus and so. In point of fact, the children do ridicule those 
adults they dare to, especially when the recipient is drunk; but the sullen 
frown that Karl employs as a protective measure prevents any overt affront 
being offered him. Of all the adults under consideration, Karl probably 
came to be most emotionally dependent upon and attached to the ethnol- 
ogists. When sober, he presented a dignified reserve, but when intoxicated, 
his intensity of affect became manifest. Then he delighted in the sympathetic 
attention of the ethnologists and struggled to express his worries and vanities 
and to elicit admiration and warmth. Hostile feelings are also likely to 
rise to the surface in Karl. He entertains an enduring grudge against 
“Brother-in-Law” Zachary Ingram and believes that the latter does not 
treat Karl's illegitimate son by Thérèse (Zachary's wife) "right." It is an 
impressive sight at a drinking party to see Karl who has been silent and 
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brooding for several minutes begin to glower and to pant with rage as he 
launches a verbal attack on Zachary. Zachary's self-discipline and the 
intervention of the others present have so far prevented a physical clash. 

Karl has a warm, supportive, vigorous wife and three children. With 
them also lives his widowed mother-in-law, an excellent old woman, who 
by her hard work and good nature is a definite asset to the household. Yet 
Karl, when drunk, speaks of the terrible burden of responsibility that his 
family, and especially his mother-in-law, impose upon him, and entertains 
a fantasy borrowed from Marcel of joining the army and letting the gov- 
ernment support his dependants. Despite this self-pity, Karl and his wife 
appear to hold an untroubled affection for one another, and he has a strong 
love for his three small children. 

Beyond his immediate family there is another person to whom Karl 
is deeply devoted: this is Marcel, his trapping partner and classificatory 
sibling, “Elder Brother" to Karl. Old Mink, Karl's father, died when he was 
about ten. Marcel filled the role of tutor and mentor to Karl, not Henri, 
Karl's elder biological brother. "Marcel and I have never had a quarrel," 
Karl volunteered. His relationship with Marcel is one of unquestioning 
love and friendship. What pleases Marcel is pleasing to Karl. Next to 
Marcel, Karl devotes the most time and energy to the activities of the 
Lynx Point Venture. He identifies himself unstintingly with the Venture 
because Marcel does. To Karl, Marcel is unequivocally the boss of the Ven- 
ture, and of the Lynx Point community as a whole. Although Karl's rela- 
tionship with his elder brother, Henri, is amicable, he does not consider 
him a possible alternate candidate for the role of boss or a substitute 
for the position of primary friend. 


Karl Mink: Projective Tests 


Karl's TAT material emphasizes physical conditions—sleeping, eating, 
being tired, drunk—indicating a very strong demanding and dependent ego- 
centric orientation. Karl gives one the impression of being rather a simple, 
egocentric person readily given to compliance with a strong authority figure, 
feeling himself still in some respects dependent upon authority, and not 
fully internalizing an adult orientation toward work. Also, there is a much 
stronger relationship to men than to women implied in his stories. Women 
are to be escaped from. 


Card 1 evokes a story in which the boy would like to play the 
violin, but he is "too sleepy." He starts to play, but he does not know 
how to play. In this story and others, Karl evinces a sense of inadequacy 
and lack of motivation. He avoids effort, probably being dependent on 
others to define goals and interests. In the story to Card 2, the horses 
look as if they need a rest; they are tired. In Card 7, Karl first sees 
an old man who is drunk, and the young man wants to get something 
to drink from him. Then Karl changes the story to an old man admon- 
ishing the younger one to go and work. Dependency and need felt 
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toward a man turns into a picture where the old man is acting as a 
super ego figure and demanding work rather than supplying needs. In 
Card 9, a boss is pressing labourers to work; the boss is not there now. 
He thinks they are working, but they are really loafing. This seems to 
be a characteristic theme for Karl, seeing some authority figure as a 
prodder to get him to work.! 

Card 10, as in the case of Marcel, again is seen as two males, 
with the one man telling the other about the pay one will get for work- 
ing. In Card 17, Karl's attention is drawn to the physical strength of 
the figure, suggesting an attraction to the physical prowess of another 
man. This may reflect a dependent attitude toward the strength of 
another man and a passive, possibly homosexual interest. 


Card 6 is seen as a man who wants to go away, but the woman 
does not want him to go. She appears to be angry at him. The man is 
going to war. Karl makes a heterosexual picture out of the usual mother- 
son pieture. It also shows the escape-to-war fantasy shared with his 
mentor, Marcel. 


Card 8 is focused on stomach illness; a person is going to the 
doctor to see what is in his stomach, and they have to cut something 
off in it because he is ill. Physical concerns are part of Karl's narcissism. 

Themes of killing (Cards 12, 13, 18), of drunkenness (Cards 8, 4, 7, 
18), and of stealing money (Cards 8, 12, 14) run through the stories. 
Also there is much apparent projection into the so-called “spies” or 
nakan who are evil, semi-supernatural beings who try to steal women 
and wreak mischief (Cards 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 20). (Only in Karl's 
record is a nakan seen as “hungry.”) Apparently, these are projections 
of all one's evil impulses. 


Karl's 20-response Rorschach shows a somewhat shakier reality testing 
(F-+-%=61) than is found in any other adult testee (and all but one child). 
However, there are some happy-go-lucky attributes in this man. He shows 
a great deal of outgoing affective responsiveness to his environment (Sum 
C—3). He sees a violin, and also food and flowers—in other words, there 
is a strongly positive object-cathected orientation in his affective structure 
(positive responses — 30%). Nevertheless, there is also a negative 
aspect to the record—a sado-masochistie current with a suggestion of 
some kind of castration anxiety. One response shows a body opened up 
and the guts cut out of it—a rather strong image. Apart from this response, 
he does not give any human responses; the movement responses are some- 
what limited and on an immature level (FM:M=8:0). Such responses as 


1 Ethnologists’ note: This is an interesting point. From the observational material, 
Karl must be classified as one of the harder workers at Lynx Point. But Karl contrasts 
with Marcel and Henri, who work well but easily, in the dogged, driving quality of 
his labour, especially as observed in Venture projects. Viewing his real-life behaviour 
in the light of the projective material suggests that Karl ís driving himself, fighting his 
more childish, dependency urges in an effort to meet the standards set by his need for 
approbation and self-esteem. 
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“worms eating leaves," “mooseberries,” and "fishbait" bring out an oral 
quality in this record. There is a total of four responses out of the twenty 
that have some implication of orality in them. Karl also sees magic “medi- 
cine leaves’—the only response of this kind in all the Indians records 
(although others believe that “medicine” exists) —suggesting the appeal of 
magical, non-logical thinking to Karl. 


Henri Mink: Observational Sketch 


Henri is the eldest son of Old Mink by his second wife. He is “Elder 
(biological) Brother" to Karl and “Younger (classificatory) Brother" to 
Marcel. About forty years old, Henri has been married for many years but 
has no children. Recently, Henri and his wife, a woman from outside the 
community, adopted a small girl from the mission hospital at the Fort. 
Henri is a small energetic man with a bouncing step. Given a social open- 
ing, he easily produces a broad grin and a jolly laugh. He loves to joke and 
chat and is not embarrassed to reciprocate warmth when offered it. Like 
his parallel cousin, Liza Heriot, Henri seems an extrovert in an intro- 
versive milieu. In contrast to himself, Marcel points to Henri as a person 
who even as a boy "never was shy." Henri is an indefatigable performer 
at the great summer drum dances at the Fort, and at Lynx Point he is a 
generous and frequent host to brew parties, where he often tries to en- 
courage others to dance. One feels that Henri's social environment does 
not provide him with sufficient outlet for expressive, euphoric behaviour. 

Henri is a competent and satisfied bush Indian. He has uncomplain- 
ingly assumed the burden of contributing heavily to the support of his 
widowed mother-in-law and her five immature children. Henri works cheer- 
fully, but he does not have Marcel's drive for achievement. As Marcel 
puts it, “He thinks ten dollars is good enough." 

Henri is on affable terms with all members of the community, but 
when intoxicated, negative feelings occasionally emerge. He has evinced 
resentment against Marcel's position as leader in the Lynx Point Venture. 
Drink occasionally moves him to attempt violence toward his youngest 
brother and trapping partner, Ozzie, because of resentment over an old 
seduction of Henri's wife by Ozzie. Henri holds the distinction of being 
the only person at Lynx Point to meet a nakan, a semi-supernatural bush 
prowler who steals women and children, in hand-to-hand combat. Intoxi- 
cated, he wandered into the bush one night and emerged some time later, 
winded and with torn clothing. The next day the men of the community, 
investigating, found a trampled patch in the bush, which was, to their 
eyes, the site where a nakan had attacked Henri. 


Henri Mink: Projective Tests 


Henri gave a 31-response Rorschach. There is no TAT material 
on him, The Rorschach suggests good reality testing as indicated by 
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the degree of accuracy of his responses (F-1-26—79), and is, in general, 
the record of a relatively open, unguarded person. He tends to have 
somewhat more direct active interest in his environment than do 
some other members of the community. His range of content varies 
and includes household articles, bridges, boats, maps, clouds, even 
a crucifix, and one anatomy response. He does not push hard at using 
his intellect to organize or integrate and limits himself to a concrete 
interest in those things actually within his experience (W—3, Z—5). 

He is neither strongly introversive nor extratensive. (M: C=4: 
21; FM,m: T. Y. C'—3:4). There is evidence of the development of 
his introversive empathie capacities to understand motives (M: 
FM—4:1; the human movement responses are both active and passive: 
fighting, dancing, pushing, sleeping, indicating a flexible, yet suffi- 
clently active attitudinal orientation). 

His record suggests that he is usually compliant and tactfully 
responsive in his human relationships but periodically can be quite 
labile and given to strong affective reactions of anger or extreme fear 
(2FT, FY, YF; CF, C). 

Henri, Karl, and Liza (see below) have the most extratensive 
records of those tested. Henri's extratensive propensities are more 
balanced than in the case of either Karl or Liza by the introversive 
traits mentioned above. One noteworthy characteristic of his content 
responses is his perception of just the heads of large animals. 'This 
may mean for him some symbol of masculinity in regard to which 
he does not feel completely secure, although one notes throughout 
a strong orientation in terms of masculine concerns. 


In all, his record is characterized by a relative balance, as compared 
to his community as & whole. The Rorschach picture coincides well with 
the ethnographic behavioural description. Although a “bush” Indian in 
values and outlook, both sets of data characterize him as a person rather 
deviant from the group in his free expression of feelings and in his openness 
in relation to others. 


Cora Renard: Observational Sketch 


Marcel's wife, Cora, is 35 years old. In her seventeen years of mar- 
riage she has had eleven pregnancies, with seven children surviving. Cora's 
paternal grandfather, of Cree-English descent, spent his life in the service 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. Cora is by bush standards a “city girl,” 
having been raised in the Fort and having received two or three years 
of schooling. Prior to her marriage, she had never followed the menstrual 
prohibitions of the bush Indians and did not know such basic feminine 
skills as hide preparation. 

Cora's health is poor. Her numerous pregnancies have, by doctor's 
report, caused her injury. Her rather delicate frame is overlaid with a 
flabby, unhealthy fat. She is in a continual state of discomfort or pain, 
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and her movements are slow and fatigued. Cora is a sloppy and disorganised 
housekeeper. Upon her oldest daughter, 13-year-old Noreen, devolves most 
of the responsibility for household matters. 

Timorous, shy, gentle, and feminine are words that characterize Cora. 
The wind and darkness in the bush, the swiftness of the river, the unfa- 
miliar person—all these evoke anxiety in Cora. When, after long associa- 
tion, Cora's shyness is dissipated, she emerges as a kindly woman who en- 
joys a quiet chat and mild gossip with female friends. Once rebuffed or 
frightened, Cora withdraws from all contact. She has not approached her 
next-door neighbour and sister-in-law, Thérése, for a year and a half, hav- 
ing received a “bad look" for some unknown reason at the time of the 
death of Thérèse’s and Marcel's mother. 

Characteristically, Cora is to be found sitting or reclining on the 
floor of her dwelling, alternately tenderly fondling, playing with, and 
suckling her baby. Here lies her main pleasure in life. Her next to youngest 
child, replaced by the new infant, has become an unkempt gamin, running 
about the camp in the care of Noreen and given to frequent demands and 
tantrums. 

Of the marital pairs of the community, Marcel is most unequivocally 
the dominant male, pursuing his own interests before those of his wife and 
children, and Cora is the subordinate partner. But Cora, although she yields 
before the direct pressure of a stronger will, shows a bit of iron in her 
soul by holding resentment and, occasionally, achieving her desires by in- 
direction. Cora clings resolutely to the English-Anglican allegiance of 
her ancestors. She and Marcel were married in the Anglican Church, and 
she holds a grudge against Marcel because he has not, for practical monetary 
reasons, rejected the Roman Catholic Church and has allowed the priest 
to baptize their younger children in the Catholic faith. Only the three 
oldest children baptized Anglican, are “mine,” Cora says. When Marcel, 
ordering a new tool set from the mail order house, refused to include an 
order for new clothes for their children, Cora quietly ordered the clothes on 
her own, on the correct assumption that, once the package arrived at the 
Fort, Marcel would pay for it before he realized just what had happened. 
But despite areas of tension and disagreement, the relation between 
Marcel and Cora is not an unhappy one; a strong undercurrent of affection 
and involvement is apparent. 


Cora Renard: Projective Tests 


In general, we find in Cora’s stories a rather mature identification 
with the maternal role, but considerable concern, both directly and at a 
symbolic level, with breakdown. We know that she is ill, and this may ex- 
plain her concern with physical dissolution. 


In the first TAT card Cora sees the violin as broken; a symbolic 
reference to concern with bodily integrity. “I think that it’s broke, 
and how can I get another one. It fell down from the table. Try to 
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fix it, and he fixes it all right." Card 8: again something breaks down. 
À woman is washing and the machine is broken so she is crying. 
Card 13: the woman dies, and the husband is crying. The woman has 
been sick for a long time. Card 18: a woman takes something out of 
the girl's ear; a spider had gotten into it. 

In Cora’s TAT stories her attitude toward her husband seems 
quite positive. She sees in Card 4 the husband angry at another man; 
the wife holds the husband back. They talk to each other, and he 
stops. À glad reunion of husband and wife is seen on Card 10. In Card 2 
there is again some expression of contentment with the husband. They 
are working in the garden, and this woman thinks the husband will 
grow things "just fine." The girl goes to school and wants to learn 
lots of things quickly. The attitude toward learning and accomplish- 
ment is positively stated. Cards 7, 8, and 14 are positive in tone; the 
stories deal respectively with a mother teaching her daughter to pray; 
with a state of wealth and happiness; and with the playful practical 
jokes of a son on his mother. Card 6 is seen as a father-daughter 
card. The girl is dressed up to go to a dance, and her father says no; 
she is very sad and stays home. Here, there is more submission and 
less rebellion than in the story by Thérése, Cora's sister-in-law. 


Cora's Rorschach, with 23 responses, again symbolically bears out the 
theme of dissolution. On Cards IV and V, old rotten trees are seen. There 
are also several anatomical responses—lungs and stomach—in the record. 
“Lungs” are not unusual in this group beset by anxiety about tuberculosis, 
but the stomach is a little beyond the usual and suggests stronger than 
average bodily concerns. 

The reality testing is quite adequate (F-]-76—84) ; but she is very con- 
stricted (W—0, C—0) in externalizing herself in relationships and is 
usually passively compliant and pronouncedly introversive in orientation 
(FT—2; M=3). All 3M are passive; men are seen as sleeping, sitting, 
or standing. There is a tendency toward stereotypy in thinking and a 
limited range of interests beyond her immediate environment and her 
preoccupation with herself. (Content is limited to animals, humans, and 
a few botanieal responses in addition to the anatomy.) 


Renard children (Eddie, Abel, Noreen, Georgie) : Observational Sketches 


In Eddie, Abel, Noreen, and Georgie, the four oldest of the seven 
living Renard children, we find both individual history and cultural norms 
contributing to the development of diversified personalities. 

To the observer, Eddie and Noreen, aged sixteen and thirteen respec- 
tively, appear to be fairly well-adjusted adolescents, destined to become 
average adults in their society. Neither possesses exceptional talents, and 
both observe the requirements of their roles without great discomfort 
to themselves or to others. They are easy-going and engrossed in the life 
of their community. Like their mother, Cora, they are shy and gentle. 
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Eddie, when made shy or embarrassed, still hides his face in his hands like 
a girl. In interpersonal relations they are unaggressive; and in group activi- 
ties neither demonstrates much initiative. 

Eddie likes trapping and hunting, at which, by all indications, he is 
hard working and competent. That he is already beginning to enjoy adult 
prerogatives is particularly evidenced by the fact that he is allowed to 
produce his own brew and to become extremely intoxicated with little 
parental interference. On these occasions, as is common to many men, he 
may display ineffectual aggression. 

Noreen participates willingly in all the household chores and tends to 
remain close to home where her mother calls for help frequently. By the 
standards of her eulture, Noreen is very definitely feminine. 

Whereas we can treat Eddie and Noreen as potential ordinary adults 
in Lynx Point society, we cannot do the same with Abel and Georgie. Abel, 
aged 15, is withdrawn, surly, unco-operative, and hypersensitive; Georgie, 
aged 10, is gay, mischievous, inquisitive, alert, and apparently confident. 
Both are unusually intelligent, if we may judge from their quick learning 
ability in the ethnologists' easual school. Although Georgie is not much 
affected by praise, Abel often meets it with manifest suspicion. His inter- 
action with the other members of his family are akin to those of a surly 
outsider, and his ill-tempered ways have undoubtedly done much to isolate 
him from his brothers and sisters, who do not hesitate to describe him as 
"always angry." But so far as we could detect, he contributes his share 
to the maintenance of the household without undue pressure from his 
parents. Abel spends much of his leisure time making toy airplanes and 
boats which are technically and aesthetically superior products for Lynx 
Point. When asked what he would consider a good thing that could happen 
to him, Abel replied, "If everybody starts fighting, I'll be glad." This reply 
reflects the animosity and resentment which seem to permeate Abel's misan- 
thropism, and his inability to express these in a more forceful manner. 
Georgie, on the other hand, displays more active and opportunistic attitudes 
toward his environment. He said that the best thing that could happen to 
him would be the occurrence of another brew party so that he could steal 
some “smokes.” 

How are we to account for the difference between these four children, 
raised by the same parents in a small, isolated, homogeneous culture? Marcel, 
with his diverse talents and his love both of technology and the arts of the 
bush, has provided Eddie with a wide range of choice. It is apparent from 
Marcel's remarks that he does not expect Eddie to succeed him as a leader 
nor even to acquire any of the mechanical training which he is transmitting 
to Karl. When he speaks of any of his children in connection with the 
advantages of a White man's education, he limits himself to the younger 
ones, especially Abel and Georgie. In Cora, Noreen has a feminine, maternal 
model. Noreen is already imitating Cora by amusing her younger siblings 
with what she has learned in the ethnologists’ school. Unlike the Heriot 
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children's parents (see below), Eddie and Noreen’s parents each con- 
centrate on that domain which is more exclusively appropriate to his and 
her sex. 

In the spacing of these siblings we may find some explanation for the 
difference between Abel and his brothers and sister, particularly the contrast 
between Abel and Georgie. Both, it is true, are brighter than their older 
siblings; yet their modes of coping with the social environment differ vastly. 
Georgie behaves as if the environment is something to be cajoled or out- 
smarted. Abel, probably fearful of the consequences of outright hostility, 
treats his environment with a sort of truncated aggression which brings him 
no rewards. As the second male child, Abel has been subjected to the doubly 
frustrating experience of having been displaced by a new baby (Noreen) 
and of having an older brother whose competence throughout their childhood 
was inevitably in advance of his own. Moreover, Eddie's seniority and his 
preferred role as his father's apprentice in the bush may have left Abel 
without an adequate figure with whom to identify. Unlike Robert Heriot’s 
father (see below), however, Marcel is not one to brook resistance, and 
Abel has been limited to a simmering defiance toward the social environ- 
ment. Georgie, on the other hand, is several years removed from Eddie and 
Abel. In addition, his babyhood was exceptionally protracted, as Cora had 
two miscarriages between the births of Georgie and the next younger child. 


Renard children: Projective Tests 


The projective material on the oldest children of Marcel and Cora is 
very revealing when examined comparatively from the standpoint of the 
ego identifications implied in some character traits seen in the Rorschach 
variables. The two older sons, Eddie (R—8, Reject—3, M—0, Z—0, W=4, 
Anat—0) and Abel (R—13, Reject—1, M—1, 2-0 W=3, Anat—0) are 
alike in their Rorschach responses and resemble their father's Rorschach 
scores (R—9, Reject—3, M—0, Z—0, W—2, Anat—2 on his first test, and 
R=13, Reject=1, M—0, Z—0, W=3, Anat—0 on his second) in many 
respects, especially in their tendencies toward a guarded, almost suspicious 
constrietiveness and a defensive masculinity defined in terms of the bush 
hunting and trapping role. The girl, Noreen (R=13, M—3, Z=5, W=8, 
Ànat—2), and younger boy, Georgie (R—16, M—3, 2-7, W=6, Anat—2), 
show patterns closer to those of their mother (R—23, M=3, Z—7, W—0, 
Anat=3) in certain respects. The younger boy, in contrast to his older 
brothers, shows greater capacity to integrate and organize with complex 
concepts and a wider interest and broader imagination. However, he also 
shows more dependent and hypochondriacal tendencies. The girl shows 
similar tendencies with far less intelligence than her brother. 

Material on the eldest son, Eddie Renard, age 16, is very limited. 
There is no TAT, and only an eight-response Rorschach with three card 
rejections. (There was no second attempt in this case, while the records 
scored for his father and Abel are the second protocols.) The material is 
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extremely sterile, although, like his father, he was able out of his eight 
responses to produce five populars, with somewhat less carefulness 
(F+%—82). There is a certain amount of attention to the textural compo- 
nents of the card (FT—1; TF=1); this is his only deviation from simple 
use of form. Such attention indicates a soft, compliant aspect in his per- 
sonality, related perhaps to that of his mother. Generally speaking, there is 
a strong constrictive defence tying him to a work orientation as trapper. 
The content of his perceptions is totally limited to various kinds of hides 
and animals. 


Abel Renard, the second son, shows the same type of extremely 
guarded, unproductive Rorschach picture (R=—13, F+-%=90) as his elder 
brother and father. Guarded stereotypy is strong (A96—70). There is, 
however, rather than the textural responses, an immature introversive 
trend (M:FM=1:3). Looked at in terms of affective symbolism, his is 
the most affectless of all the Rorschach records in the community (Neutral 
R=77%). The only unusual response is a penis on Card X. His is the 
only directly sexual response in the entire Indian material. (The ethnol- 
ogists felt this sexual response to be the kind of provocative gesture 
typical of Abel.) Co-operation was so lacking that no TAT was attempted. 

Thirteen-year-old Noreen Renard also produced a thirteen-response 
record. She is limited to human, animal, and anatomical responses. How- 
ever, she shows greater mature conscious orientation toward humans, 
producing three movement-responses of men doing things. These responses, 
like those of her mother, are all rather passive in tone. However, on Card X, 
while the men are seen as sitting or holding each other’s hands, they are 
also possibly going to strike each other with something. Except for some 
anatomical preoccupation (Anat—2), this hostility-toned response is the 
only affective material that breaks through the simple expression of animal 
‘figures. Reality testing (F+%—75) is adequate, except for the poorly 
perceived anatomical responses. 

Certain aspects of Noreen’s TAT records show concern about being 
rejected by men. Her record is singularly lacking in the rather aggressive 
or violent scenes found in the other children. 


In Card 1, “He wants to play with that violin, but he doesn’t 
know how to play.” Card 2: “The girl wants to help with the farm 
work, but she feels too hot.” (There is some tendency toward anergic 
passivity, possibly in identification with her mother.) Card 8: the girl 
cries because her husband dies; she does not want to marry again. 
Card 4: the girl wants to marry, but the boy doesn’t want to, because 
he has a girl waiting for him. Card 6: the girl was surprised by her 
father unexpectedly entering the house. Card 7: the girl was going 
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away to school; the mother feels bad at the parting. Card 8: the 
woman's husband is going away and she feels bad. In Card 10 there 
is the return of a husband who was “lost for a long time." He had 
visited his old mother on the way. Throughout these cards there is a 
feeling of the loss of, or abandonment by, a loved person. 


Georgie Renard, age 1l, gives some stories quite similar to others 
of his peers. Dominant themes for Georgie are fear of the father, devious 
plotting, and bodily concerns. It is interesting that his first story resembles 
that of his mother, the broken violin motif. 


Card 1: "Boy looking at a violin. He broke one of the strings so 
he is worried. Going to fix it somehow, and he's going to play again. 
That's his violin, but doesn't know yet how to handle it." We get here 


a symbolic sexual theme, with some kind of bodily concern over 
castration. 


Card 2 is a girl going to church. The man who is working doesn't 
want to go. The woman is seen as a statue. (Contamination by 
knowing his father's story?) The girl and the man are brother and 
sister. In Card 8, someone murdered the woman's husband, robbed 
him for his money. Card 4 is a pleasant theme of a man and woman 
waltzing. Card 6: the church theme appears again with the man 
praying. In Card 7 (usually a father-and-son card) Georgie sees a 
wicked man who looks as if he is going to do something wrong; he is 
going to rob somebody for his money. The emphasis and the chief 
identification seem to be with the murdered person rather than with 
the young boy who is seen as the brother of the murdered man. They 
are opening him up to see what he died of, and they find he was 
poisoned by cat poison. Card 9 is seen as another conspiracy with the 
idea of burning a house. Card 18 is a drunken man going to jail. 
Card 17, a man saw a kind of wild animal. So he is escaping up to 
the roof. 


The Rorschach picture of Georgie, with sixteen responses, is in some 
ways suggestive of some kind of a dependent, incomplete identification 
with his father, with a personality structure closer to that of his mother. 
He sees on Card I the “cap of a king," meaning a crown, a kind of de- 
pendent authority symbol. Card IV is a big man sitting on a stump. 'The 
human figures on Card III are seen as co-operstively helping one another. 
On Card IX a fight is going on between the two figures. We get here both 
co-operative and aggressive attitudinal stances of a rather assertive nature 
in this boy. In general, the record has good form (80%F+) and shows 
good ego control, and there is an imaginative quality suggesting high 
intelligence. 
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THE 758015 


Daniel and Liza Heriot and their children: Observational Sketches 


Daniel came into the Lynx Point community because, as he puts it, 
"Liza wanted to marry me." Daniel's family forms a small trapping band 
living some forty miles upstream from Lynx Point. Daniel was the 
youngest of several siblings. His mother died in Daniel's infancy, and his 
father did not remarry but cared for the child until he was 6 years old, 
whereupon he was sent to the Roman Catholie mission school. There 
Daniel stayed, except for a few summer visits to his family, until he was 12 
years old. He then returned to his family group until he married Liza 
when he was about 19, a rather early age for a man to marry in Slavey 
society. Liza is two years older than her husband. 


Daniel's statement about the circumstances of his marriage epitomizes 
his relationship with his wife and his fellow men. He does not mould cir- 
cumstances; he does not struggle. He lets the other person take the lead, 
and he drifts with the tide. In fact, one gets the impression that he does not 
pull his own weight, that he is a bit of a loafer and sponger. In the enter- 
prises of the group venture, Daniel never contributed any extra work as did 
Marcel, Karl, and Henri. Daniel seldom brings in a moose or a bear to 
the community larder. He does not, in fact, like being a bush Indian. He is 
envious of the White world where people have, as he puts it, warehouses 
full of grub" and don't have to work as the Indians do. 


In interpersonal relations, Daniel is easy-going and placating in his 
demeanour. He frequently employs a soft diffident laugh in social situa- 
tions. There is no report of his ever starting or getting into an argument 
or fight while drinking. In fact, several times he attempted to pacify surly 
drunks, pleading with them, “Be a sport, old man, be a sport." The eth- 
nologists came to feel that Daniel used his amiability and pliability as 
devices to get the two other persons closest to him to shoulder the heavier 
share of the joint tasks. His closest relationships are with two person- 
alities who assume dominating roles; his trapping partner, Zachary, to be 
discussed later, and his wife, Liza. 


"People say Liza is just like a man,” says Daniel amiably. In contrast 
to Daniel's rather limp slouching walk, Liza displays her vitality in every 
striding step. She is an indefatigable worker. In the presence of strangers, 
Liza acts out the expected feminine pattern of shy, retiring, soft-voiced 
womanhood. But in familiar situations her natural exuberance and extro- 
version emerge. She bellows commands and admonitions to her children, 
never physically enforcing them, however. She is the only married woman 
to join the boys in a soccer game, albeit with self-conscious giggles. She 
frequently employs vocal and facial expressions of mock surprise, anger, 
indignation, and shock in contrast to the general underplay of expression 
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in most Slaveys. She is capable of delivering a tongue-lashing, as she did 
to her cousin, Karl, when he attempted to pick a drunken fight with 
Zachary. 

Liza often treats Daniel as if he were a favourite child, to be pam- 
pered, protected, and occasionally lovingly bullied. To give an example, 
a drunken youth, Eddie Renard, collapsed in front of Daniel's tent, and 
Daniel, who was also intoxicated, attempted to lead him home. Eddie 
became obstreperous, but as he began to flail with his fists, Liza dashed 
up, pushed Daniel into a protected position behind her, and assumed a 
fighting stance until the boy's mother could pull him away. Then Liza, 
giggling, pushed Daniel home as he laughed and protested weakly. As she 
shoved him into their tent, their 13-year-old daughter, Beatrice, aimed a 
facetious kiek at his backside, and her mother joined her in laughter. On 
the other hand, Liza also evidences a loving feminine relationship with 
her husband. She dashes about, as excited as her children, when he is 
sighted returning from his trap-line. “Daniel come, Daniel come!" she 
cries Joyously. She tends to him in exemplary fashion, performing all the 
little wifely tasks such as rolling his cigarettes. One feels that she is fond 
of her husband and is happy in her marriage. 

Like most Slavey mothers, she derives great enjoyment from her new- 
est baby. She speaks with pride and pleasure of her 3- and 5-year-old boys, 
but, as is common among Slavey mothers, does very little tending of them. 
Her daughter, Beatrice, is assigned this task. Beatrice on occasion cruelly 
teases her two smallest brothers. In such an instance, when the child is 
calling and erying for its mother, Liza will gaze calmly into space and 
continue to ignore the scene. 

Beatrice and Robert, aged 13 and 11 respectively, are the two oldest 
Heriot children. Beatrice is energetic, gregarious, excitable. Although she 
is quick-tempered, she is also quick to regain her good spirits and to dis- 
count failure. In most activities she frequently takes the initiative, always 
approaching problems with a confident air. These traits, combined with a 
certain unfeelingness or insensitivity, as in the seemingly cruel teasing of 
her younger siblings, give the impression of a brash, brassy personality. 
In contrast, 11-year-old Robert is quiet, hypersensitive, listless, and given 
to sulking. Usually it is Beatrice who performs first, and Robert who 
attempts to follow. 

Compared to other families, the Heriot children are pampered; 
Beatrice does have & number of well-defined responsibilities which she 
fulfils competently, though rarely with alacrity or without parental pressure. 
But even by Heriot standards, Robert is spoiled. In a family with five 
children and an aged tubercular grandfather, a boy of Robert’s age would 
ordinarily be meted his share of chores. However, Robert/s contribution is 
determined exclusively by his own inclinations. Most often he flatly refuses 
to comply with his mother’s requests for assistance. If Liza tries to cajole 
him into obedience, he either suggests irritably that Beatrice do the work, 
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or he yells his refusal and goes into a sulk. Though it is not rare for Lynx 
Point River children to complain of headaches, Robert takes to bed more 
often than any of the children well known to us. Moreover, contrary to 
cultural standards for children of his age, Robert does not refrain from 
crying when hurt, despite the fact that this earns him the ridicule of his 
peers and is met with mock surprise from his mother. His peers describe 
him as a lazy crybaby. 

It would be difficult to explain Robert and Beatrice solely as products 
of Slavey socialization. Beatrice experienced the rude jolt associated with 
the arrival of à new baby in the Slavey family, just as Robert did. In 
fact, it was she who was displaced by Robert. Both have been reared by 
an apparently warm-hearted and expressive mother. If anything strikes 
one about the differential treatment dealt the two children, it is the 
solicitous and reinforcing behaviour which both parents observe toward 
Robert. When Robert performs a manly task or builds toys, the one 
creative activity in which he excels, both parents praise him liberally. 
Rather, it would seem that the differences between Beatrice and Robert 
stem from the differences between their parents. Beatrice has simply to 
look to Liza for a highly acceptable ideal to imitate. Liza is an able wife, 
a competent woman who fits well into her culture. Robert, meanwhile, is 
entering that phase of his life in which he begins his training for manhood 
in the bush. When compared to such men as Henri, Marcel, and Karl, 
Robert’s father, Daniel, certainly is an unimpressive figure with which to 
identify. To compound his problems, Beatrice’s energetic and dominant 
personality has no doubt harassed Robert from early childhood. It is ap- 
parent that Robert wishes to excel in such glamorous or rewarding activities 
as setting rabbit snares, chopping wood, ice skating, and running on snow- 
shoes. However, he is not capable of withstanding the initial failures con- 
comitant to any new activity. As a result he has become hypersensitive and 
moody. These traits serve to protect him from parental insistence that he 
adopt the role of a “big boy” and contribute his share in the more onerous, 
commonplace tasks, as do other boys of his age. 


The Heriots: Projective Tests 


The TAT of Daniel Heriot, in its fantasies of sex and aggression, 
shows an over-all distrust of people. There is stereotypy in his stories 
suggesting contamination from pulp fiction. The motivation for aggression 
is seen in most cases as money, and there is an indication of slyness and 
getting away with things in the relationships between people which, in the 
sexual area, probably means interest in getting away with illicit affairs 
(Observational note: no reports of infidelity). However, a positive attitude 
toward a wife-figure emerges on Card 10, an appropriate response to this 
card. The over-all picture strongly supports the observational notes in 
respect to lack of strong application to tasks and an anergic attitude toward 
problems or challenges. 
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The story given by Daniel for Card 1 directly reflects the lack of 
achievement drive and a putting-off-till-tomorrow attitude. Daniel 
says: “Looking at the violin, maybe he thinks he wants to play the 
violin. Well, he thinks he will play the violin some day, and looks 
like it's pretty hard." In Card 2 the people are seen as working, but 
the standing woman was helping and is now tired and having a rest. 

The third picture brings out the theme of violence; a woman 
either killed herself or was killed. In both cases the motive was 
money. She either killed herself because she has no money, or maybe 
somebody murdered her for her money or jewelry. When asked whether 
they catch the murderer, Daniel responds that he doesn't think they 
are smart enough to catch him. Murder appears in a total of nine out 
of thirteen cards. In Card 8, for example, he gives a story similar to 
those given by the young boys—a murder followed by cutting up the 
body and throwing it away. The figure of the young boy, however, 
is projected as, “Don’t seem to be worried when he's thinking (with) 
that smile on his face [sic]. Thinks he's smart." Card 17: a prisoner 
is escaping from jail by means of the rope. “Seems kind of pleased. 
He was in Jail for murder maybe, but he's escaping. Or perhaps he 
is doing tricks, looking on the crowd; he seems kind of pleased." 
There is a bit of the actor in Daniel somewhere. The projection of 
pleasure on the faces connected with such stories is rather unusual. 
We would infer that this man likes to be devious and underhanded 
and feels a sense of pride in "getting away with murder." 


There is some contrast between TAT and Rorschach. On the Rorschach, 
Daniel shows certain capacities for thought and organization that are 
above average (R—13, W=8, Z—7). The record is not sterotyped, as are 
some others, but shows a range of interests extending somewhat beyond that 
of his immediate environment. Reality testing is adequate (F--96—77), 
but readiness to think in patterns common to the group is relatively low 
(P=3). The attitudinal tone is one of general passivity (M, 3 FM, all 
passive). His relationship to people does not seem to be particularly 
strained, but rather somewhat immature and playful (childish, even though 
passively-toned M responses). There is à strong dependent tendency, with 
some need to hide behind authority (31 per cent of the responses are 
symbolic of dependency). He is capable of a great deal of positive 
spontaneous affect (23 per cent positive affect) which should help him in 
gaining his aim of dependency on others. Interesting to note is the com- 
plete lack of any evidence of hostile symbolism in the Rorschach, in 
contrast to the indulgence in gory fantasy in the TAT. 

Daniel's wife, Liza Heriot, was not given a TAT. However, the 
Rorschach pieture is quite revealing of & very distinctive personality. 
This woman is very masculine in her ego orientation. The record is replete 
with masculine aggressive percepts. To cite a few: Card II, “Two men 
pulling on a moose”; Card V, “Two fighting buffalo rushing at each other"; 
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Card VII, “An army soldier's hat in silhouette"; Card IX, “A man skinning 
something." Liza has the highest number of responses classified as hostile 
in the affective categories (Host. 76—22). There is more drive toward pro- 
ducing complex whole responses in this woman than is evident in most 
other records (W46—44, Z—7). She produced a high number of popular 
responses (seven) and has a very good capacity for reality testing 
(F+%: 88). The affectivity is exceedingly labile (CF—4). (She sees fire, 
but she is also capable of seeing flowers and pleasantly toned coloured 
percepts; 13% Positive.) There is symbolically a strong underlying 
orality in evidence (2 Mor.). Though she has an above average intelligence, 
her world is limited to the hunting culture (range of content low). But 
it is with a masculine rather than a feminine identification that she 
approaches it. The record is fully within the normal range without 
pathology. She has a rather firm dominating type of ego with hostile 
undertones expressed indirectly. 


Turning to the children, Beatrice, 13, and Robert, 11, we see some 
of the repercussions of the parental figures. From her TAT responses, 
Beatrice emerges not at all devious, not very complex in her relationships 
to people, but rather direct and forthright, and at times aggressive. 


Card 1 sets the tone: "Broke his brother's fiddle and is sorry 
because it’s broken. Doesn't know what to say to his brother; doesn’t 
know how to fix. He seems to be worried very much. If his brother 
finds out, he is going to be really mad. I guess he's going to lick him." 
Card 3 is a simple act of physical hurt. The girl is crying because 
someone shut the door on her hand. It was done by a man who didn't 
want to see her. Beatrice gives other stories of being rejected, on the 
one hand, and fear of being attacked by a man, on the other. 


Fear about the father or husband being missing is a frequent motif 
in the TAT stories of the total group but especially in the two young 
girls (cf. Noreen, above). Card 7, the little girl is listening to her mother 
read, is worried about the fact that her father is missing, and is afraid 
because he doesn't come home. On Card 12 also, a man is missing. 


Physieal aggression is readily available to women in Beatrice's 
stories. In Card 9 two women got mad at each other, and one is 
chasing the other. Beatrice does not go into motives nor make the 
picture very complex. Card 18: one woman is trying to choke another 
because the latter robbed her of lots of money. 


The fourteen responses of Beatrice's Rorschach again point to a rather 
limited intelligence, but reality testing is careful (F+%—100). The 
responses are limited to animals, humans, food, and one anatomical response. 
Movement is generally active, as in the ease of her mother, and the humans 
are men. On Card III, men are making brew (the standard alcoholic drink) ; 
on Card IV, a big man is sitting down. Beavers are seen climbing up a bank, 
and dogs' heads are pulling up something. She gives one co-operative 
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human response and one competitive one. Responses involving brew, moose 
bones with meat, and men's heads with their tongues sticking out give 
to this record an oral undertone, which is its outstanding feature. 


The TAT of Robert Heriot, age 11, shows basic concerns with the 
disappearance of a figure, with violence between the sexes as well as between 
men, and competitiveness in rivalry situations. He also shows some 
unhealthy concern with the functioning of the human body. Like his father, 
stories of robbing and murder are almost all concerned with the evasion 
of punishment, There are also a number of stories about taking away from 
someone what belongs to him and using it. Sometimes in the same story, 
sometimes in a following story, there is fear of another's wrath. 


Card 1: "Boy is kind of worried because the violin belongs to 
somebody else, and he wants to play with it, but if the owner comes 
in, might be mad. Doesn't know how to play but wants to try. Try 
to play with it." Card 2: “The woman wants to work with the horse, 
but the man is still using it." The two women are seen as feeling angry 
with each other. Card 3: a story of a woman crying because a relative 
was killed; he was killed because he robbed somebody else. Card 7: 
(usually seen as a father-son situation): the old man wants to kill 
the young man. (Symbolically the father is presented as a threat.) 
After he kills him, he wants to rob him of money and fix it to look 
as if someone else did it. On Card 8, the young fellow has murdered 
the man with his gun (see father, and cousin Frank Ingram, for a 
similar motif). Two partners cut open the victim to see what his 
stomach is like inside. This story is rather unique in that the young 
fellow wants to buy the man a suit to be buried in and is going to put 
the rifle with the body in the coffin. One can presume that symbolically 
this represents this boy's ambivalent concern with his father, and this 
symbolic act of putting the rifle with the dead man is a kind of guilt 
reaction in which he gives back the masculine symbol to the murdered 
man. The opening up to see what is inside the man, the curiosity about 

the insides, suggests an extreme kind of bodily concern in Robert. 
The story ends on a different note where Robert changes the story and 
says maybe the prone man is not really dead, and the others are trying 
to do something to help him, 


Card 9 is one in which one cowboy knocks out all the others in a 
fight because they robbed him of his money and didn't give him his 
share, so he got mad. After knocking them all out, he took the money 
and went away. Card 12 is seen as a man who has paddled upstream; 
it was cold, and he didn't like that, but he accomplished his task of 
killing a moose and making his family happy. These somewhat roman- 
ticized themes of accomplishment and powers are related to Robert’s 
fantasy of achievement but his incapacity to achieve (see behavioural 
notes). 
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Robert’s Rorschach is the most disturbed of the community. He pro- 
duces twenty-five responses, of which fifteen are anatomical. These include 
lungs, kidneys (often substitutes for testes) for the most part, with some 
bone anatomy such as ribs and hip bones. The most characteristic affective 
symbolism in the record is in sado-masochistie responses such as, “heart 
that is cut out,” or, “the place where they took off the kidneys,” or, “a 
body split open.” There is also an indication of an oppositional negativistic 
trend (48 in Dd). The first response of the entire record is “a nipple,” 
indicating very deep oral problems. There are two additional responses 
indicating concern about food. The two men on Card II, his only human 
movement response, are fat men. Card III, in which there is no move- 
ment response, is seen as a skinny man. The over-all picture of Robert 
is of a boy very severely beset by fear of castration in classic Freudian 
terms, consciously appearing as hypochondriasis, but also with strong oral 
needs underneath. 


THE INGRAMS 


Zachary and Thérése Ingram: Observational Sketches 


“I never had a father,” Zachary says. In his early years, Zachary’s 
maternal grandmother took over much of his care from her unmarried 
daughter. At 6, Zachary was sent to the Anglican Residential School for 
eight years. He recalls that in the early period there, he was teased and 
bullied by the other boys, but that one of the teachers took Zachary under 
his wing and became a special friend to him. After leaving school, Zachary 
worked and lived part of the time with his grandmother and her second 
husband. Although his grandmother has been dead for some years, Zachary, 
conscious of family responsibilities, still visits and exchanges gifts with his 
step-grandfather. Zachary is also conscientious in visiting his mother and her 
present husband whenever they are at the fort. Zachary and Marcel were 
in their early thirties and had been good friends for several years at the 
time Zachary married Marcel’s 18-year-old sister, Thérése, and moved to 
Lynx Point. 


Zachary’s facial expression is serious to the point of being glum, Even 
his rare smile seems to have a tinge of melancholy. Zachary’s Anglican 
‘Church upbringing in the mission school “took” so well that the ethnol- 
ogists came to speak of him, in joking compassion, as “The Protestant 
Ethic.” Though he shoulders his responsibilities, he is burdened and made 
anxious by them. Of the bush existence he says, “It’s a hard life.” Zachary is 
a worrier. On two related points, he is very articulate. First, how can he 
properly provide for his family now and in the near future when he must 
depend upon the capricious behaviour of the fur market? Furthermore, 
what will become of his children in later years, since he can find no way 
to help them escape from the economic and social cireumstances in which 
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their father and fellow Indians are ensnared? Zachary was also very 
anxious about judgments being made on his character by the White anthro- 
pologists. The drunken behaviour of the other Lynx Point men caused him 
endless worry lest he be lumped with them in the ethnologists’ minds. 
Zachary's drinking behaviour was indeed unique. Though he joined in the 
drinking parties, he fought the physical and emotional effects of alcohol as 
a "well-bred," disciplined White is supposed to, rather than joyously suc- 
cumbing to and exploiting his drunken condition, as is the Slavey style. 
Zachary accepts certain of the values and virtues of the White world— 
namely, self-control, meeting responsibilities, the moral duty to provide a 
better life for one's children, But he knows that he is forever alien to that 
world and feels apart from the ways of the bush Indians as well. 

Zachary's trapping partner and most intimate companion is his 
brother-in-law, Daniel. When drinking, Zachary's proprietary attitude 
toward Daniel is noticeable; he is likely to reprimand Daniel if the latter 
lapses into undignified behaviour and on one occasion administered a 
lengthy and virtuous scolding because Daniel had ignored his advice and 
bought a shirt that did not wear well. Zachary’s other chief social relations 
are with Marcel and Henri. Nevertheless, he harbours resentment toward 
them, because in group activities in the Venture they do not listen to the 
advice of “educated people,” namely, Zachary. 

Although Zachary feels a heavy responsibility to provide for all his 
children, it is his daughter, age 5, who is dearest to him. He lavishes great 
attention and tenderness on her and speaks of the joy he finds in her. 


Thérèse is a handsome woman and Zachary’s junior by some ten to 
twelve years. At the age of 18 she had an affair with her classificatory 
brother, Karl. The mothers of the two young lovers were adamant against 
the union, because of a parallel cousin incest prohibition. Zachary married 
Thérése and took on the responsibility of the coming illegitimate child. No 
rumours against her virtue have been circulated since her marriage. 


Like her sister, Liza, Thérése gives the impression of being a strong 
personality, but her approach to life is different from Liza’s. Although her 
features can be suffused by a quick warm smile, Thérése often wears a 
rather stern expression. Unlike Liza, Thérése appears to lean toward intro- 
version and introspection. She knows no English but is eager to see mag- 
azines and studies each picture with frowning intensity. She has an 
accordion, bought with the money she earned snaring squirrels. Character- 
istically, she chooses to play it to herself when her husband and children 
are away from the house. On a couple of occasions, by means of a sullen 
glare, she evinced moody anger and jealousy when she felt she had been 
slighted by Zachary in a minor matter. As neither Liza nor Thérése spoke 
English, very little direct communication with the ethnologists was pos- 
sible. Liza’s extroverted and expressive behaviour allowed for much infer- 
ence. Thérése, in her dignity and constraint, remains more of an enigma. 
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Zachary and Thérèse Ingram: Projective Tests 


Zachary's TAT is full of the expression of the values that led to the 
ethnologists’ characterization, “The Protestant Ethic.” Several of his stories 
correspond to those common to members of the American middle class. 
For example, Card I (the boy with the violin) is seen as an achievement 
picture. 


Card 1: “The little boy thinks when he grows up (he) wants to 
be able to play the violin and be a good one at it. And after he is 
able to play the violin very good and real kind of expert at it, so he 
could join the ‘watchamacallit,’ the musician band, so he could make 
good money out of it later on. So later in future years he could start 
one, start on his own. There is a good chance he'd succeed and give 
himself a name." 

In the second picture, that of a farm scene and a young girl 
with books, Zachary sees the daughter going to school and succeeding 
there, then going to college. The farmers have saved their money to 
send her to school, and she becomes a teacher. In Card 7, & father 
gives wise counsel to a delinquent son, who repents and becomes a 
"good working man." 


Card 3 is seen as a woman grieving; a comment is made at the 
end that it may be sickness, so “may God give her comfort to over- 
come her sorrows." The theme of sickness and need for succourance 
or à doctor's aid is a persistent one (occurring on Cards 6, 8, and 18). 
In Zachary's stories, happy endings after misunderstandings or suffer- 
ing commonly result. (These may be an echo of Zachary's middle- 
class-oriented readings from Reader's Digest.) 


Card 8 brings out a masochistic therie that seems to be quite 
prevalent among these Slavey and may be said to be part of the modal 
personality of this group—that is, fear of violence from others. Card 8 
(a picture of a boy in the foreground, and in the background a prone 
figure being operated on by two men) is one where Zachary identified 
first with the prone man as being attacked by a couple of "guys" who 
broke through the window and are going to butcher him with a knife. 
The boy is seen as hollering for help. Then it is all changed into a 
nightmare. In contrast to American stories, where the testee commonly 
identifies with the boy, in these Indian stories the prone figure is, 
for two out of the four adult men, unequivocally the object of iden- 
tification. 

As true for both Marcel and Karl, a theme of latent homosexual 
interests is introduced in Card 10 (an embracing couple). This picture 
is seen as two “friends” rather than man and woman. They embrace 
and kiss each other after a long absence and vow never to part again. 
They go to “live in the same little house.” 
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Zachary bears down more heavily on punishment than anyone 
else in the community. (Evasion of punishment is the more common 
theme for the group.) For example, in Card 18 a man is being led to 
the electric chair for murder—a theme of guilt and punishment. In 
contrast to his friend Daniel, Zachary uses a money and robbery theme 
only once (Card 4). However, the importance of money emerges on 
four cards (1, 2, 4, 9). 


The picture Zachary presents on the Rorschach suggests a somewhat 
anxious, obsessive, immature character pattern in contrast to his conscious 
avowals of responsibility and education. He actually is rather narrow and 
constricted in his interest and lacking in ability to organize and concep- 
tualize to any degree of complexity. He shows little more than an average 
level of intellectual functioning. 


Ethnographer's Comment: This is well taken, although not brought 
out in the observer's sketch of Zachary. Zachary's avowed adherence to 
certain White values are to those within a limited range—“decent”’ 
living and behaviour. The intellectual challenges of Euro-American 
culture are lost to him. 


Zachary's Rorschach of twenty-five responses suggests a strong reality 
sense (F+%%—90) even though in a somewhat simple, constricted, and 
stereotyped configuration (W—3, Z—2, A%=68). The record differs from 
that of Marcel in showing less perfectionistic constriction and more tend- 
eney toward obsessive defences (2Aobs, 2Hhad), diffuse anxiety, and de- 
pendent compliance (clouds, Y F; 2 FT; Depend %=10). Zachary shows 
some difficulty in direct acceptance of human relationships (H:Hd=1:4). 
There is a childishly immature tone to his responses (M responses in ani- 
mals; M:FM=1:6; Pch, Dch). Strong introversive traits are present 
(M:FM=1:6), but repression keeps them inchoate. 

Thérése’s TAT shows three dominant themes: money, initiative in 
working, and the frustration of desires and a tendency to rebel. The money 
theme seems, in part, to be a reflection of the type of concerns entertained 
by her husband. 


On Card 1, Thérèse says (via an interpreter), "Little boy? If he 
plays the violin very good, he is going to get paid." On Card 8, the 
girl is crying because, "She's got no money. She can’t find job so she 
is crying. She has nothing to eat. She was drunk and somebody stole 
her money." In Cards 9 and 10, there are stories of economic difficulties, 
with the wife in both cases working. These stories present activity on 
the woman's part, and initiative in co-operating with the husband on 
economie matters. In Card 4 the girl is rejected by her lover, so she gets 
a job instead. 


On Card 6 the father admonishes a girl about going to a dance 
and threatens to eut her hair like a boy's. The girl weeps because, “If 
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you have your hair cut, no one will love you. She never run away 
from her father after that." Rebellion, flight, and sometimes subsequent 
punishment recur on two other cards. Card 18: a girl wants to get 
married, but her mother doesn't want her to do so right away, so she 
fights with the mother. She runs away, but her father takes her back 
and puts her in jail for eight months. "They didn't want her to get 
married because she was only 13." Card 8, (a figure of a woman sitting 
on à chair in a bemused attitude) is seen as one of four sisters, and 
the other sisters are jealous of her. They go to a dance and prevent 
her from going. The resolution is that she will go some place (flight) 
and will get married there. The over-all theme of these three stories 
is of family figures preventing the heroine's access to men. These 
stories suggest that Thérése’s underlying rebelliousness might have 
been strongly operative in the affair with Karl. Now, married prop- 
erly, she may have developed a reaction formation of severity and 
sternness. On Card 7, a mother-daughter situation, we get a glimpse 
of child-peer-group pressure. “Every time she goes to school the kids 
tease her, so her mother doesn’t want her to go to school. So she's 
sad." The father finally consults with the mother and approves of her 
going to school, “But mother doesn't want her to go to another school." 


The 27-response Rorschach of Thérèse is characterized by a pragmatic 
approach which has little in the way of feeling or affect directly revealed 
(Neutral affect=63% ). The responses are principally in two categories: that 
of animals and animal heads (suggestive of obsessional trends) and land- 
scapes. The latter are indicative of some kind of withdrawal from contact 
with others, or of introversion with feelings of inferiority (six of the land- 
scapes are vista responses). Note that the field observations also strongly 
suggest withdrawal. Only once is human movement projected into the cards 
(also suggesting withdrawal from direct contact with others). Thérése's 
reality testing is quite strong (F+-%=81), and there is some attempt to use 
the intellect in an organized fashion (Z=6), but it is not used to externalize 
herself in outer achievement (W% is very low, 11%). There are some 
affective responses in this woman (2FC), but one of her colour responses 
(on Card X) is “a woman's mouth with lipstick." This percept fits in with 
the theme of a woman acting out sexually, as revealed in the TAT. The 
oppositional rebellious component in her personality found in the TAT is 
also apparent in reversals of figure and ground on the Rorschach (4S). 


The Ingram boys, Jerry and Frankie: Observational Sketch 


We have described previously two groups of children whose parents 
fully participate in the Lynx Point way of life. But in the case of the 
two oldest Ingram boys, the parents have, to some extent, set themselves 
apart from the rest of Lynx Point. Their stern demeanour not only dis- 
courages the casual, frequent visiting of the children and adolescents but 
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also limits the number of adults who feel free to drop in to visit them. 
Both seem as much concerned with their children as the other parents in 
the community; but they are strict by Lynx Point standards. 

Jerry, the illegitimate child, age 11, and Frankie, age 10, have spent 
much of their lives in different surroundings; Jerry, at the Catholic mission 
school (the only child from the community to be sent), and Frankie, at 
Lynx Point with his parents. Yet they are more alike than Beatrice and 
Robert Heriot, or any of the Renard children, with the possible exception 
of Eddie and Noreen. Despite the air of bravado they assume, they give 
the impression of being exceptionally nervous, tense, and fearful. 

In the ethnologists' school, Jerry and Frankie were unruly and un- 
manageable. At the few times when their attention was momentarily cap- 
tured, neither seemed to do as well as most of the other children. Jerry, 
especially, appeared to suffer from anxiety which interfered with his ef- 
forts to utilize the advantage of his mission school training. These boys 
would often lapse into displays of aimless yelling, excitement, and bodily 
agitation when other children were around. 

Although they are in the same age group, the two boys do not play 
together; and by their own reports they quarrel a great deal. Jerry tends 
to spend much of his time at the cabin of his biological father's bachelor 
brother, Ozzie, with the adolescent boys. Unlike Jerry, Frankie still retains 
some of the young child's demonstrativeness. 

Both are required to share in the household chores so that it is not un- 
usual to find Frankie sweeping the floor and tending his two younger siblings 
while his mother is out checking the rabbit snares. Though Jerry and 
Frankie are well clothed and fed, they are also subjected to physical punish- 
ment more often than any of the other children. So far as we could infer 
from such gross indications as clothing, sleeping arrangements, and toys, the 
parents do not show any favouritism between the two boys. However, 
Jerry is unquestionably dissatisfied with his lot. He describes life at the 
mission school as a time when he has been happy and says that one of 
the best things that could happen to him would be to return there. Our 
impression is that at home the boys are generally subdued and that their 
transgressions are sporadic, short-lived rebellions against the inflexible 
parental discipline. Other adults consider them noisy and disobedient. 

'The overshadowing influence in the development of these boys would 
seem to be the restrictive and stern discipline under which they have been 
raised. Once beyond their parents’ control, they quickly become restive 
and wild; but the threat of punishment never quite leaves them. It is only 
when engrossed in group play and excitement that they relax their customary 
air of apprehension. There is no doubt that Jerry suffers enough from his 
illegitimacy to make him different from Frankie. Of the two, he is the 
more distrustful of others, and his preference for the company of the 
adolescent boys possibly has its origin in the fact that they are too mature 
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to torment him with references to his birth. It is not likely that his foster 
father is able to disguise his feelings completely about Jerry’s origin. Thus, 
for example, although Jerry has reached an age where other boys are being 
initiated into trapping activities, he has never accompanied Zachary on even 
short visits to the trap-line. It was rumoured that when Zachary is intoxi- 
cated he becomes hostile toward Jerry. 


Nevertheless, in spite of Jerry's burden of bastardy and his years 
spent at the mission school, the similarities in the personalities of these two 
brothers far outweigh their differences. 


The Ingram Boys: Projective Tests 


The oldest (and illegitimate) Ingram son, Jerry, was given only 
four TAT cards due to his complaints of a headache. The rest of the test 
was never given Subsequently. The four cards were extremely obsessive in 
nature, showing feelings of inadequacy and dependence on his father. 


Card 1: “Tried to play violin but couldn't, so kind of discouraged. 
His father is going to play violin for him and show him how. After 
eating and playing ball, he's going to sleep. Practise before he goes to 
bed. In the morning he goes to church, after church he's going to swim. 
After swimming, he's going to have a little sleep. After he gets up, 
goes to downtown shopping. After that he's going to practise again and 
make some boats and play with boats, but father tells him to practise 
instead of playing with boats. Father went out fishing and catch fish. 
Guess he's going to cook. After that he's (father?) going to play violin 
again. After plays violin he's going to bed again." This obsessive recita- 
tion of routine appeared in the other cards also. 


Jerry's Rorschach record of forty-five responses is an example of a 
rather obsessive record, with constrietion and withdrawal more apparent 
than integrative use of energies (R—45; W—2; 2-3: FV=5). There were 
only two W's, as compared with three in his father's record, and three in 
his mother's. The form accuracy of the’ responses was not very high 
(F+%=72). The majority of responses (24Dd) were on projections of 
various kinds, peripheral ones, indicative of an obsessional quality to his 
thinking. There is a series of idiosyncratic responses in this record, somewhat 
related to the use of vista responses in his mother's record. While in the 
latter the vista responses were landscapes with waterfalls, in Jerry's record 
the vista responses are of very tiny people seen at a distance, climbing up 
a hill (all his M are in Dd). In one case, a very minute detail is picked 
out as two men hiding, and another one as a man looking for them. A 
defensive, suspicious fear of others is implied, but also a longing for 
closeness in spite of actual withdrawal from contact. As in the case of many 
of the other children, Jerry shows some bodily preoccupation (lung responses 
on Cards III and VIII). There is a great deal of diffuse anxiety in this 
record (looming black clouds on several cards, 5 Adif). There are two 
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pure colour responses, one on Card III, a perception of fire, and one on 
Card IX, a blue sky, suggesting uncontrolled affective displays. Another 
unusual type of response is the seeing of a brooch, usually a feminine 
ornament, on Card X. (Observer's note: However, among the Slavey it is 
the men and especially the youths who wear brooches.) 

Frankie, the 10-year-old, shows in his TAT material some of the 
themes evident in that of the parents, and in general he is very similar to 
his older brother. One of the themes, that of money, keeps intruding into 
the stories. Another theme, more pronounced in his record than in those of 
the rest of his family, is that of illness. Quite a few of the stories have hypo- 
chondriacal feelings intermeshed in them, manifested in the illness of 
the principal characters. There is noteworthy ambivalence about work and 
an avoidance of internalizing any kind of achievement values. But more than 
simple avoidance, there is a feeling of being inadequate and unable to 
accomplish. 


On Card 1: “The boy wants to play the violin but can't learn; 
so he doesn't want to play. Is kind of sick—doesn't feel good—is kind 
of worried. Doesn't feel good so he isn't going to play it." Card 3: the 
figure cries because she has nothing to eat—no money. She's lazy 
woman. After she has finished crying, she is going to bed. After she 
gets up, she is going to try to find a job, or get something to eat. Card 4: 
“Rich people got lots of stuff and they're happy.”-On Card 7, 
happiness is again equated with money. Even on Card 15 (the grave- 
yard scene) the money theme is introduced. Card 6 (the mother-son 
card) is seen as two adult figures; the man is worried because he 
doesn't like his house, but the woman is happy because she likes the 
house. The man looks hungry; the woman is going to cook pretty soon. 
Discord and ambivalent feelings are depicted in several other cards. 

In several stories men are seen as cooking meals for themselves. 
Frankie seems to have hit on stereotype themes throughout all his 
stories and repeats them with very little feeling, as is true in his 
Rorschach material. In Card 8, a sado-masochistic theme is pointed 
in an aggressive direction, rather than a masochistie one. "They got 
mad at him, so opening him up. The young fellow seems kind of sorry 
he killed him. They are cutting him up now to hide the body. There 
were three brothers, and the man they killed was a stranger." 


Frankie's Rorschach, with forty-one responses, is very similar to that 
of his elder brother. There are five anatomical responses, in all cases 
lungs (his brother had two). Evidently in these boys there is a great fear of 
tuberculosis, reaching hypochondriacal proportions. He doesn't show stereo- 
typy on the Rorschach in terms of animal percentage, which is low, but 
more in terms of the obsessional preoccupation with lungs and with long 
narrow objects or implements (suggestive of concern with his masculinity). 
There is less diffuse anxiety shown (Adif—1) than in his brother's record. 
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The preoccupation with eating found on the TAT is borne out only by one 
food response on the Rorschach. This response is the only one in which 
colour is used; “It’s a carrot." Ego strength as measured by the F+% is 
73, practically identical with that of his brother. 

In general, there is great similarity in the approach of the two 
brothers to see the Rorschach, and in similarity of content. The main 
difference is in more diffuse anxiety in the elder boy, Jerry, than is found 
either in father or younger brother, and more preoccupation with body 
in the younger one, Frankie. The vista responses, suggesting feelings of 
inadequacy and withdrawal, that are found in the elder brother and in 
their mother are lacking in the younger brother, as are any pure colour 
responses. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


From the above personality sketches of members of three families of 
Slavey, we hope we have been able to demonstrate the necessity to consider 
differences in family constellations as well as the polar concepts of modal 
personality and individuality in assessing the relationship of personality 
and culture. 


SLAVEY MODAL PERSONALITY 


Although modal personality has not been the focus of this investigation, 
it may first be well to touch on a few of the over-all characterological 
themes.! The most salient emotional inclinations and behaviour among the 
Lynx Point people noted by the ethnographers in the course of participant- 
observation are comprised in the following syndrome: (1) a constraint in 
interpersonal relationships, tending toward emotional isolation, which 
serves as a self-defensive stance calculated to ward off rebuff, ridicule, 
infringement, and aggression; (2) the obverse of fear of aggression from 
others, namely, in sobriety, a virtually complete repression of one’s own 
hostile impulses; (3) a high valuation on personal autonomy—"every man 
his own boss and a free agent’—that reinforces the social atomism of 
Slavey life (this theme, however, mainly finds negative expression through 
the behaviour cited above and below); (4) reliance primarily upon the 
techniques of avoidance, withdrawal, and flight from sources of anxiety, 
such as aggression and infringement on autonomy. 

The projective materials on the whole support these ethnographie inter- 
pretations but go on to illumine them from a different vantage point. (A 
possible exception is what the ethnologists chose to view positively as the 
theme of personal autonomy, which in the projeetive material, as in much 
of real-life behaviour, can be discerned only in negative, defensive expres- 
sion.) Furthermore, the projective data bring to the fore additional 
characterological emphases among the Lynx Point people. 


1Space limitations preclude a comparison of Honigmann's (1919) report on the per- 
sonality of the Athapaskan Kaska with the present study. The correspondences are, 
on the whole, impressive. 
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Examining the projective material in terms of psycho-sexual develop- 
mental stages, one quickly notes that there are direct, undisguised oral 
concerns manifest throughout the records. Only in one case (Robert 
Heriot), however, is there a strong suggestion that this orality involves 
pathological fixation or regression. Nevertheless, oral concerns are the 
subject of much anxiety rather than a happy refuge. The constant pre- 
occupation with robbery and murder on the TAT suggests feelings of being 
robbed of, or losing, oral supplies. There is also restitutive fantasy evident 
in stories, structuring relationships between figures on the cards as feeding 
or being fed. The displacement suffered at the birth of a younger sibling 
must contribute heavily to such direct concerns in adults. 


The oral emphasis in the projective material finds support in the 
ethnologists’ field speculations on the oral orientation of these people. 
One observes immediate suckling as the answer to infant fussing from 
whatever cause, self-pacification through eating by children as a reaction 
to social or emotional rebuff, spitting as an anxiety response, and 
unchecked drooling by adults in drunkenness. There is also the maintenance 
of the old feast-or-famine practice of the northern hunter—gorging on 
the meat of a large kill The present adults of Lynx Point are only a 
generation removed from periodic famine. And today, although the govern- 
ment in time of scarcity sees that no one starves, the highly valued meat 
supply is still beyond human control. 


Oral interests, from whatever multiple genesis, are well sublimated 
in hunting activities. The man is not well identified with his culture unless 
he is a prideful hunter—being a provider of food to all is a mark of his 
manhood. 


There are some indications that boys turn from a disappointing 
maternal figure to an older man and find oral needs satisfied in mutually 
protective male relationships. Trapping partners seem to develop 
very strong ties in these terms. A young man usually goes into 
trapping partnership either with his own father, the father of his 
bride (encouraged by the tradition of bride service), or with someone 
standing in the elder brother relationship. 


In contrast, a man's relationship to women often becomes a tentative 
one. Fantasies of flight from responsibility to wife and family into closer 
affective ties with other males were particularly noticeable in the adult 
male TAT records. The two young adolescent girls in our sample plaintively 
manifest the converse in their stories—that women have diffieulty holding 
men. The desire to escape on the part of the father is probably not 
unnoticed by the growing girl and helps model her perception of what her 
man will be like. 


The culture as à whole does not seem to focus to any extent on anal 
preoecupations. The culture does not provide the matrix for the develop- 
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ment of complicated ideational ego defences.! The time dimensions of 
the ego range far into neither the past nor the future. (Here the Lynx 
Point TAT’s stand in sharp contrast, for example, to Japanese materials.?) 
Traits of anxious anticipation are not developed at Lynx Point. The very 
different tone of the TAT of the acculturated Zachary Ingram offers a 
striking contrast to the mode. The neighbouring Kaska Indians have, by 
Honigmann's descriptions (1949: 271-74), an even more lax and unrealistic 
approach to the future than do the Lynx Point Slavey. 

The nature of hunting and trapping economy does little to develop 
long-range goals from one year to the next. There may, however, be a 
more complex etiology for this lack of long-range concern than a simple 
explanation in terms of manifest culture allows. Psychologically approached, 
it probably involves the stubborn resistance of demanding, receptive orality 
that refuses to give way to reality strictures, if they are too far removed 
from the present into the future. There is the continual unconscious hope 
of being provided for, rather than providing. 

The real threat of virulent diseases such as tuberculosis and the 
anxiety produced by helplessness in coping with them become involved in 
the ego defences of certain individuals. Hypochondriacal concerns are 
most prominent in one woman (Cora) and in a goodly number of the 
boys and girls.? Tt is interesting to note the lack of resort to magical think- 
ing or of any involved religious superstructure to handle disease concepts. 
This is in line with the strong reality orientation noted for the group, as 
evidenced in the adequacy of form on the Rorschach. Nakan and ghosts, 
however, do serve as a safety valve for projecting evil motives and impulses 
or express fear of retribution. (It is noteworthy that the greatest preoccupa- 
tion with magic and with nakan occurred in Karl who had the 
lowest F-+%.) 

The phallie and Oedipal stages of child development seem to be filled 
with threats more from peers and slightly older siblings than from a 
dominant aggressive father. The mother's custom of delegating care of 
children to older siblings permits a great deal of aggression to fall on the 
heads of younger children who (previously) displaced the elder ones as 
babies in the mother's concern. The atomistic nature of the social structure 
may receive some affective push from the feelings of distance and caution 
in mutual relationships, those feelings which doubtlessly derive in large 
part from the sense of abandonment by the mother and from the fear 
of being beset by peers and older siblings. 


1This lack of ''anality" in the Slavey is especially notable when contrasted to 
Rorschach material on Algerian Arabs worked on concurrently by the author De Vos 
in collaboration with Horace Miner (1960). Although differing somewhat in degree of isola- 
tion and degree of educational stimulus, both rural and urban Arab groups are given 
to the use of involved, obsessive, and somewhat arbitrary ideation. In addition, both 
direct and indirect indicators of anal preoccupation are extremely common in their 
Rorschach protocols. 

2The Japanese TAT's used for comparison consist of over a hundred (out of a larger 
total) collected by De Vos and Japanese associates in Japan. 

3 Such concerns are seemingly more prevalent at early ages in Slavey children than 
in comparable samples of American or Japanese youth available to the author. 
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The direct, unabashed attention to sadistic themes by the children 
(that behaviourally is manifested in peer group aggressions and cruelties) 
is somehow converted in adulthood into a masochistic fear of retribution 
from others. Sadism is turned back on the self to be released characteris- 
tically in controllable amounts only under the influence of alcohol, with 
aggression never again really completely turned outward. Caution in 
expression is defensive, to protect oneself against the continually anticipated 
aggression or demands of others. The child's preoccupation with wanting 
to rob turns into the adult's fear of being stolen from (although in real 
life, stealing, even extra-communally, is extremely rare). 


FAMILY PATTERN AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY FORMATION 


The members of the three families under consideration show ample 
manifestation of the above modal trends, but they also provide glimpses 
of how the personality patterns of parents individually influence the type 
and effectiveness of ego defences and patterns of ego identity in their 
children. The order of birth, and factors such as sex and relative intelli- 
gence also appear to be important. 

Despite discernible modalities, a considerable range in personality traits 
is represented within the small Slavey band considered. Some individuals 
considered (Cora Renard, Daniel Heriot, Zachary Ingram) entered the 
community as adults from somewhat divergent backgrounds. But com- 
parable variation appears among those individuals native to Lynx Point 
who, on the surface at least, have experienced extremely similar life cir- 
cumstances. 

Among the adults, the two Mink brothers, their parallel cousin 
Marcel Renard, and Marcel’s two sisters present strong contrasts in certain 
aspects of personality integration. In sibling relationship to each other since 
infancy, and reared together in what was then a small extended family 
group, each has developed certain distinctive emphases in personality. In 
Henri, in spite of a strong identification as a “bush” Indian, we find a rela- 
tively free, affectively outgoing personality. While Karl, likewise oriented 
towards the "bush," also shows considerable readiness to be responsive, this 
responsiveness is tempered with caution. Underneath he is strongly egocentric 
and needs others to supply him with narcissistic gratifications. Though he 
derives considerable emotional satisfaction from social and sexual con- 
tacts, he shows more shakiness in reality controls and & greater readiness 
to resort to magical thinking than is general for the group. 

Marcel, the central figure in this study, is, on first observation, seem- 
ingly the most relaxed in his contacts with both Whites and Indians. It 
takes considerable time and sharpening of perception to become aware 
of underlying anxieties and the general constrictiveness of his actual per- 
sonality defences. The suspiciousness that accompanies his relationships 
with others is well controlled. These trends do not interfere manifestly 
with his drive to achievement. He has actualized his strong technological 
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interests and in assuming a position of informal leadership has influenced 
his community to efforts requiring a degree of co-operation most unusual 
in usually atomistic Slavey society. The nature of his identification with 
a strongly idealized paternal figure, and a constructive, positively toned 
sublimation of a homosexual interest in a manner appealing to the other 
men in the Venture are possible partial explanations for his success sug- 
gested by the psychological data. 

Marcel’s two sisters also evidence unique variances. The one, Thérèse 
Ingram, formerly involvea in a rebellious affair with Karl, is now perceived 
overtly as somewhat stern and withdrawn, showing considerable evidence 
of identifying with White cultural values, probably derived in most part 
through her husband. The other, Liza Heriot, is labile, ingenuous, and 
aggressive. She manifests a strong masculine identification in terms of the 
traditional hunting and trapping culture. 

We cannot possibly reconstruct the influences that led to these various 
personality configurations. Guessing as to the nature of the family inter- 
actions of the now dead generation takes us beyond the feeble degree of 
predictability possible with present psychological methods. However, in 
examining the psychological test protocols of the children of these adults, 
we hope we have demonstrated the possibilities of using projective data 
to trace out continuities and modifications in patterns of ego controls and 
ego identities as they are influenced by specific family and peer group 
configurations. 

Of the sibling sets among the children, Beatrice and Robert Heriot 
are perhaps the most dissimilar in many aspects of their character. Bea- 
trice, in her real life behaviour as well as in her projective material, is a 
very direct, forthright, even somewhat brazen person, not at all given to 
concern with subtleties in her relationships. She can be notably aggressive 
toward her younger siblings. In short, she manifests in somewhat simple, 
less intelligent form many of the traits of her mother, Liza. Her younger 
brother, according to both behavioural and projective evidence, is an eva- 
sive, disturbed child who is prey to crippling fears, hypochondriacal con- 
cerns, and a strong sense of personal inadequacy. Hypothetically, the figure 
of a dependent, ineffectual, somewhat devious father dominated by his 
wife offers no ready solution through identity. In spite of being indulged, 
and seemingly free of strong demands or expectations, Robert's growing up 
in the shadow of his aggressive sister and mother seems to have resulted 
in childhood personality disturbances that, within the context of Slavey 
culture, are strikingly similar to those found in many youngsters coming 
to child guidance clinies in the United States.! 

The children of Liza Heriot’s sister, Thérèse, and Zachary Ingram 
also show manifest disturbances, although not quite so profound or severe 
as those of their cousin Robert. Certain personality preoccupations in both 


1 De Vos and colleagues in such agencies as the Psychological Clinic at the University 
of Michigan have encountered numerous cases of disturbed boys in which the prevail- 
ing family syndrome is a dominant, aggressive mother and a passive, ineffectual father. 
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Thérèse and Zachary as well as their confusion among acculturative values 
have produced an atmosphere in the home which has caused them to at- 
tempt techniques of child-rearing that seem to be failing to inculeate in 
their children certain Amero-Canadian cultural values, as well as causing 
disturbances in the adaptation to Slavey values. 

These personal diffieulties in both generations of the Ingram family 
afford some insight into the emotional complexities that may underlie accul- 
turation in certain Indians. The relative degree and relative success achieved 
in taking on values other than those derived from their simple hunting-cul- 
ture background depend to a great extent on the nature of relationships 
within the intimate family circle as well as on such more obvious forces as 
peer group orientations, the relative degree of readiness of the White society 
to assimilate the Indian, and other factors usually emphasized in studies 
of acculturation. 

In the case of the Ingram family, the records of the children are of 
interest in that the children reveal even more pronounced withdrawal and 
rebellious and obsessive compulsive features than those found in their 
parents. At their present stage of development, at any rate, both boys are 
meeting the pressures of their parents directing them toward White values 
and goals with ambivalence and resistance. The result seems to be nega- 
tivistic overt behaviour but an underlying deep sense of inadequacy, since 
the boys have at least partially internalized these parental demands, while 
at the same time they feel unable to meet them. The ego identity made by 
the father when he was young in terms of the White values and goals as 
to propriety and work habits is not at present being directly transmitted 
with much success to his children. 

The mother’s seemingly unconscious or at least suppressed rebellious 
tendencies may somehow be communicated to her children as she seeks by 
stern measures to instil “proper” values in them, 

The father’s personality limitations and unresolved feelings over his 
own bastardy also probably contribute to the diffuse fear and worries these 
children manifest in their thematic material. There is some indication, 
however, that these boys at a future date may come somewhat closer to 
identifying with their father than at present. The illegitimate son's under- 
lying desire to be close to, and to be taken care of by, a nurturant father 
now finds substitute outlets in peer group alliances and withdrawal from 
the home to mission school. 

If further contact could be arranged in five or ten years’ time, a re- 
evaluation of personality defences and value attitudes in Frank and Jerry 
should prove to be most interesting and instructive as to personality devel- 
opment as well as to experiential variables underlying successful or unsuc- 
cessful acculturation from Indian to White values. The present lack of peer 
support for these values is probably of great importance in understanding 
the internal conflict of these boys. With the exception of the stronger sense 
of inadequacy in meeting tasks and the obsessive style, there is considerable 
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similarity in the content and attitudes expressed in the Ingram boys’ TAT 
stories to those of the other Lynx Point boys near their own age. 

The personality variations noted among the four older children of 
Marcel and Cora Renard cannot be completely explained as determined 
either by nature of parental influences and identifications or the exigencies 
of birth order. However, one can infer something about the nature of their 
behaviour in these terms. 

The two older boys, Eddie and Abel, show more the effect of identify- 
ing with a father with constrictive defences who, in spite of technological 
interests and social skill in uniting others in a common endeavour, is repre- 
sentative of the values and way of life of a "bush" Indian. In both boys 
(Eddie and Abel) we find similar conscious orientations toward bush life 
coupled with a constrictive, defensively masculine, narrow focus on bush 
activities to the exclusion of other interests. One notes in the projective 
material these seemingly similar underlying patterns of ego defences, in 
spite of the fact that in their social relationships they manifest widely 
divergent behaviour. The order of birth is suggested as a possible contrib- 
utor to these observed behavioural differences. Abel's surly morose behav- 
jour may be a consequence of growing up between a first born older 
brother who seems to have had a very strong relationship with the mother, 
and a younger sister and other younger siblings who quickly pre-empted 
him from the role of beloved infant. 

In the younger children, more of the mother's personality emerges as 
an influence in their own ego integrations. Georgie shows a complex blend 
of his mother's more introversive and hypochondriacal tendencies with a 
craftiness in perceiving human relationships similar to his father's. Even 
though the girl, Noreen, passively inclined, leans more toward similarity to 
her mother, she shows no outstandingly unique traits. One could guess that 
her future adjustment will show no unusual features that would cause her 
to stand out from the group. 

'This brief essay in personality variations and ego identifications is at 
best exploratory, but we hope to have demonstrated our contention that 
when personality is a focus of study it is uncontroversial that both ethno- 
graphic and projective data gain in meaning when used in concert by 
individuals well trained in their respective techniques.1 

There are many questions left unanswered. For example: what is the 
nature of the constancy of individual character patterns from youth into 
and through adulthood? Would the projective responses of the Lynx Point 
children of ten to fourteen be quite different after ten years in what they 
reveal about modes of personality adjustment? Would such possible later 
variations also show as much direct evidence of parental influences? Since 
such longitudinal studies have not yet been published on any culture, 
including our own, one can but answer, *As yet we don't know." 


1]n this we align ourselves with the members of a symposium in the American 


Anthropologist who disagree with Jules Henry's dismissal of the Rorschach as a useful 
instrument (Henry, et al., 1955). 
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LE MILIEU MATÉRIEL DU CANADA FRANÇAIS AUX 
XVII: ET XVIII: SIÈCLES 


par ROBERT- LIONEL SÉGUIN 


Au Canada français, les érudits ont trop négligé l'ethnographie et le 
folklore matériel. Aussi, nous savons peu de choses des instruments, des 
outils, des meubles, des ustensiles et du costume du Canadien. Bref, de quoi 
s’entourait-il pour satisfaire aux besoins quotidiens de la vie? Mais tout 
cela ne nous intéressait guére. Pendant qu'on s'adonnait à différents 
travaux historiques, notamment à la biographie—au point d'en consacrer 
trois ou quatre au méme personnage—l’ethnographie restait en veilleuse. 

Ce désintéressement s'explique par plusieurs raisons. Il suffira de 
rappeler le goût désordonné de trop de chercheurs pour les sujets à panache. 
On voulait de l'éclat, voire méme du ronflant. Pourtant, comme il aurait 
été préférable, en plusieurs cas, de se pencher sur les coutumes, les mœurs 
et les conditions économico-sociales du peuple! Et pour le faire, il faut 
d'abord connaitre le milieu matériel. 

Précisons que le folklore, ce couronnement des sciences historiques, 
a connu un meilleur sort que l'ethnographie. Surtout depuis deux décennies, 
nos chants, contes et légendes sont méthodiquement inventoriés. Mais 
alors qu'on s'adonnait à tous ces relevés, l'ethnographie continuait d'étre 
traitée en parent pauvre. Certes, on a bien fouillé des greniers et des 
granges en diverses régions, mais à part quelques rarissimes objets, on n'y 
a rien trouvé d'antérieur au XIX* siècle. 

Et pourtant, la Nouvelle-France est déjà peuplée depuis plus de trois 
siècles. De quoi les colons du temps disposaient-ils? Pour le savoir, 
interrogeons les documents contemporains, particulièrement les baux à 
cheptel, les marchés de charpente ou de maconnage, les ventes de matériaux 
et les inventaires notariés, Disons en passant que les archives du Québec 
sont parmi les plus riches et les plus complétes du genre. 

Dressés à la mort d'un conjoint, les inventaires notariés offrent au 
moins deux grands avantages. D'abord, ils permettent de pénétrer le milieu 
matériel jusque dans les moindres détails. Rien n'est omis, puisque les 
honoraires du tabellion se caleulent à la ligne. Et si un item est trop 
insignifiant pour être estimé, on se contentera de lui accoler la mention 
de «nulle valeur». Cette derniére préoccupation n'est pas sans nous rensei- 
gner sur les conditions économiques du pays. 

D'autre part, les inventaires renferment de précieux renseignements 
sur le peuplement de la colonie. Comme on trouve rarement de piéces 
datant des XVIIe et XVIII? siècles, il faut donc recourir aux documents 
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pour reconstituer le milieu matériel du temps. Jusqu'alors, les chercheurs 
sont partis du présent pour reculer dans le passé. Procédons maintenant 
à l'inverse, c'est-à-dire commençons nos recherches dès le début de la 
colonie pour atteindre le XIXe siècle. 

Dans le Québec, contrairement au système en usage dans les autres pro- 
vinces canadiennes, les greffes des notaires sont conservés aux archives des 
districts judiciaires. Nous en comptons quelque vingt-huit. De ce nombre, 
huit nous intéressent particulièrement. Ce sont ceux de Joliette, Kamou- 
raska, Montmagny, Montréal, Québec, Richelieu, Saguenay et Trois-Ri- 
vières, où sont déposés tous les documents datant du régime français. 
Evidemment, les dépôts de Montréal, Québec et Trois-Rivières sont les 
plus importants. Enfin, environ cent cinquante-sept notaires ont exercé 
leur profession en Nouvelle-France. 


JOLIETTE 
Période 

Commission d’exercice 

Daquilhe, Joseph (L’Assomption).................... 20/10/1748 1748-1783 
KAMOURASKA 
Dionne, Joseph (Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatière).......... 20/7/1743 1743-1779 
Jeanneau, Étienne (Rivière-Ouelle)................... 14/6/1708 1708-1743 
Kerverzo, Nicolas (Sainte-Anne. . .)......... ecu. 23/6/1748 1748-1755 
Richard, Jos.-Barthéléme (Saint-Vallier).............. 4/6/1751 1751-1769 
MONTMAGNY 
Alliez, André (Saint-Thomas)........................ 14/7/1749 1749-1760 
Dupont Nos. CP Isle). quus educ duy ao rate nonem vie a 20/12/1748 1749-1774 
Gachet, René (Saint-Vallier)........................ 14/3/1711 1711-1743 
Levesque, Nicolas-Chas. (Saint-Thomas).............. 26/9/1752 1752-1795 
Michon, Abel (Saint-Thomas)....................... 17/6/1706 1709-1749 
Rousselot, Pierre (Saint-Thomas).................... 20/1/1737 1737-1756 
MONTRÉAL 

Adhémar, Anthoine (Montréal)...................... 1668 2 1687-1714 
Adhémar, Jean-Baptiste (Montréal) ..... e a d ROB À 15/5/1714 1714-1754 
Barrette dit Courville, Guillaume (Laprairie).......... 31/10/1709 1709-1744 
Basset, Bénigne (Montréal)......................... 1657-1679 
Bourdon, Jacques (Boucherville)..................... 1677-1720 
Bourgine, Hilaire (Boucherville)..................... 1685-1690 
Bouron, Henri (Montréal)...............,:........... 27/12/1749 1749-1760 
Cabazié, Pierre (Montréal).......................... 1673-1693 
Chaumont, Nicolas (Montréal)........,............. 1727-1752 
Cherrier, François (Longueuil)....................... 18/11/1750 1750-1789 
Chevremont, C.-R.-G. (Montréal).................... 27/7/1732 1732-1739 
Closse, Lambert (Montréal)......................... 1651-1656 
Comparet, François (Pointe-aux-Trembles)............ 3/10/1735 1735-1755 
Coron, Charles-Frangois (Île-Jésus)................... 20/11/1734 1734-1767 
Coron, François (Île-Jésus).......................... 17/7/1721 1721-1732 
Courville, Louis (Montréal)......................... 28/5/1754 1755-1781 
Cusson, Jean (Pointe-aux-Trembles).................. 16/4/1669 1700-1704 
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MONTRÉAL —fin 

Commission 
Danré, L.-C. de Blanzy (Montréal)................... 20/3/1738 
David, Jacques (Montréal)...................,,..... 8/5/1719 
DeGuire, Charles (Saint-Antoine).................... 
Desmarets, Doullon (Pointe-Claire).................. 20/2/1753 
tege JBL (ISIE) و نی مور یر‎ 0 21/4/1733 
Duvernay, Jacques-C. (Verchéres)................... 26/6/1747 
Fleuricour, Jean-Baptiste (Montréal)................. 
Foucher, Antoine (Montréal)........................ 7/6/1746 
Frérot, Thomas (MONTERA a e EE 
Gastineau, Duplessis-Nicolas (Montréal).............. 
(STING ADLoiıne (ChaAmDIyY lecce eT ARM 24/7/1756 
Hodiesme, Gervais (Chambly)....................... 12/12/1739 
Lalanne, Joseph (Laprairie)........ Poe E CÊ 19/1/1752 
Latour, Jean (Montréal)... asera Dl 
Lepalleur, Laferté-Frangois (Montréal)............... 20/1/1722 
Lepalleur, Michel-Laferté...........,,..,..,..,..... 
Loiseau, Antoine (Boucherville)....................... 
Maugue, Claude (Montréal)......................... 
Mézières, Pierre (Montréal)......................... 25/3/1758 
Monchy, Nicolas (Montréal)........................ 26/5/1664 
Montmerqué, Cyr de (Contrecœæur).................. 17/2/1730 
Moreau, Michel (Boucherville)...................... 
Oundam, René (Verchbre8)...... eo ever -+ 5 + 7 
Pilliamet, Phil.-Pierre (Montréal).................... 15/4/1755 
Porlier, Claude (Montréal... EE 18/4/1733 
Pottier, Jean-Bte (Montréal et Lachine).............. 
Raimbault, Joseph-Charles (Montréal)................ 31/12/1726 
Raimbault, Pierre (Montréal)............. A SERERE 
Remy, René (Boucherville).......................... 
Sainct-Père, Jean de (Montréal)..................... 
Sainct-Romain, R.-C. (Montréal)................,.... 
Sanguinet, Simon (Varennes)........................ 22/5/1734 
Senet, Nicolas (Pointe-aux-Trembles)................. 
Simonnet, François (Boucherville).................... 1/7/1731 
Souste, André (Laprairie et Montréal)................ 7/12/1745 
Tailhandier, Marien (Boucherville)................... 
Tetro, Jean-Baptiste (Boucherville).................. 
Vuatier, Thomas (Soulanges)........................ 28/5/1751 

QUÉBEC 

Adouard, Guillaume (Saint-Isidore-Beauce)........... 
Aubert, Claude (Québea)<. ses Meur 3X UE VR 7پ‎ 23/1/1664 
Bacquet, Romain (Québec).......................... 
Badeau, François (Beauport)........................ 
Bärbel Jacques (Québec)... 0... ۶۷770 4/6/1703 
Barolet, Claude (Québec). c.i sie cs v EEN 25/6/1728 
Bermen, Laurent (Québec).......................... 
Boisseau, Nicolas (Québec).......................... 15/4/1730 
Boucault, Gilbert (Québec).......................... 8/8/1736 
Chambalon, Louis (Québec)......................... 1/1691 
Choret, Jean-Baptiste (Sainte-Croix).............. ... 28/7/1730 
Crespin, Antoine (Château-Richer)................... 20/8/1751 
Decharnay, Jean-Baptiste رع اک یا‎ lord d a ESS 29/12/1755 
De Hornay, U. dit la Neuville (Saint-Antoine)......... 


Desnoyers, Pierre-Auclair (Saint-Augustin)............ 


Période 
d'exercice 


1738-1760 
1719-1726 
1758-1760 
1753-1754 
1733-1750 
1747-1762 
1676-1702 
1746-1800 
1669-1678 
1652-1653 
1756-1785 
1739-1764 
1752-1767 

1741 
1722-1729 
1703-1733 
1730-1760 
1677-1696 
1758-1786 
1664-1667 
1730-1765 


1755-1760 
1733-1745 
1686-1701 
1726-1737 
1697-1727 
1669-1675 
1648-1657 
1731-1732 
1734-1747 
1764-1786 
1704-1731 
1731-1778 
1745-1769 
1699-1730 
1712-1728 
1751-1784 


1648-1663 
1664-1692 
1665-1682 
1654-1657 
1703-1740 
1728-1761 
1647-1649 
1730-1744 
1736-1756 
1691-1716 
1730-1755 
1751-1782 
1755-1759 
1701-1730 
1714-1751 
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QuÉBEC—fin 


Dubreuil, Jules-Étienne (Québec).................... 
Dulaurent, Christ-Hilarion (Québec)................. 
Duprac, Jean-Robert (Beauport)..................... 
مو رت‎ Noël: (Depot) ie emnt tnc rere ve 
ERIS LEER. (QUAD) یک پک ےو‎ ex itin دای‎ tns 
BOG ER un مرا وپ ہے‎ xm rm meme E 
Fortier, Joseph (ile d'Orléans)....................... 
Genable, Francois (Québec)......................... 
Genest, André (Charlesbourg)....................... 
Clona enn (Eugen ng deu A ween A NEEN, مہ‎ 
Ën EE 
Gourdeau, Jacques LA DT TRE cies eio E ee 
Grandmesnil, Véron (Québec)....................... 
۱١ بت‎ dean بیییٌَ9۳ك؟9)‎ ۷۷۹ 
Guyard, J.-Bte Fleury (Pointe-aux-Trembles)......... 
Hicho Henry (Quiet) Re a ius مو گے سے‎ 
Huot, Nicolas (Ange-Gardien)....... EE 
Huot, Pierre (Château-Richer)....................... 
Imbert, Jacques (Québec). 4.2. eo er nh hr mmn 
Jacob, Étienne (Château-Richer)..................... 
Jacob, Joseph (Cháteau-Richer)..................... 
186611676, Florent (Québec)......................... 
Larivière, H Bernard (ambulant).................... 
or Jean (eege E EA e bE ا € ار‎ 
Leconte, Jean (Québec).............. Jee AE ES DE 
Lecoustre, Claude (Québec)......................... 
Lenouiller, des Granges-N. (Québec).................. 
Lepailleur, Michel-Laferté (Québec).................. 
Lespinasse, Jean (Québec).......,.,..............:., 
Louet aude Goler ilios ux E rrt tmm tnis 
Louet, Jean-Claude (Québec)........................ 
Marois, Prisque (Saint-Augustin).................... 
Maugue, Claude (Montréal et Québec)............... 
Mon eebe CLOVE E 
Moreau, François-Emmanuel (Québec). .............. 
Puent Pierro (Denon ser cet ee مو وا وہ‎ nt) rie 
Peuvret, Bapüste (Québec),..,,,.,.,.:...,: rn 
Pmpnet, Jacques (QUEDO). a e dee و نام مرکم‎ SE 
Pinguet, Nicolas (Québec)......... E Jud aM e 
Firaube, Martial (QUébs0), e vw ER مو اہ ا‎ NENNEN KEN 
Rageot. Charles Age E weus SEN EE EE ee E بے‎ 
Rageot, Francois (Québec).......................... 
ریہ‎ Giles Oa) A nee ھا ا ا ا‎ dee وت‎ de 
Rivet, Pierre QUAM PR RE EPS EE $ 
Roger, Guillaume (Québee)...... eer rrr 
Hower Louis (QUEDO) lara aaa hee ma ve 
Saillant, Antoine-Joseph (Québec).................... 
Sanguinet (Varennes et Québec)..................... 
'Tronquet, Guillaume (Québec)....................... 
Vachon, Paul (Beauport)........................... 
Verreau, Barthélémi (Côte-de-Beaupré)............... 


RICHELIEU 


Benoit, Pierre (Saint-Ours)..............,........... 
De Ja Fosse, Puypéroux انار‎ à PORT OR PATIOR PET 
Ménard, Pierre (Saint-Ours).............,.....,..... 


Commission 


26/11/1707 
11/8/1734 
1/12/1693 


10/11/1663 
28/9/1660 


22/10/1682 
23/3/1738 
18/9/1663 


8/1/1754 
25/6/1723 
4/7/1739 


31/8/1740 
7/1725 
21/8/1702 


7/5/1692 
2/9/1736 


28/12/1748 


2/4/1739 
22/3/1717 
20/1/1750 
(Québec) 
17/11/1750 


7/1726 
22/3/1749 


12/10/1707 


17/12/1749 


Période 
d'exercice 


1707-1739 
1734-1759 
1693-1723 
1723-1748 
1663-1687 
1660-1688 
1731-1775 
1682-1709 
1738-1783 
1663-1664 
1652-1653 
1662-1663 
1707-1711 
1637-1638 
1754-1761 
1725-1736 
1739-1771 
1730-1749 
1740-1749 
1681-1726 
1725-1748 
1702-1723 
1692-1725 
1736-1741 
1668 

1647-1648 
1748-1760 
1700-1702 
1637 

1739-1767 
1717-1737 
1750-1756 
1674-1679 
1678-1700 
1750-1765 
1748-1776 
1653-1659 
1726-1748 
1749-1751 
1626-1645 
1695-1702 
1709-1753 
1666-1691 
1707-1719 
1694-1702 
1654-1657 
1749-1766 
1748-1771 
1643-1646 
1644-1693 
1710-1718 


1702-1704 
1712-1744 
1673-1693 
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SAGUENAY 
Période 

Commission d'exercice 

Lavoye, Michel (Petite-Rivière)..........,,.,..,..... 20/12/1737 1737-1772 
Trois-Rivières 

Adhémar, Antoine (Trois-Rivières)................... 1668-1687 
Ameau, Séverin (Trois-Rivières) 277, uen 1652-1702 
Andanor, G. (Trois-Rivières)......................., 1636 
Arnaud. . . (Saint-Jean-Deschaillons)................. 1738 
BOrneüf. Eng (LTOI8-RIVISTEB اش ای و‎ ee ba cua E E 1744 
Bourjonier. . . (Trois-Rivières)....................... 1650 
Caron, Joseph (Trois-Rivières)...................... 31/10/1743 1743-1746 
Cusson, Jean (Trois-Rivières)........................ 16/4/1669 1669-1700 
De la Fosse, P.-Antoine (Maskinongé)................ 11/8/1725 1725-1744 
Demerommont, Louis (Champlain)................... 22/4/1686 1686-1689 
Duclos, Nicolas (Batiscan)..................,..,,.... 7/7/1751 1751-1769 
Frérot, Thomas sieur de la Chenest.................. 1667 (un acte) 
Grandmesnil, Véron (Trois-Rivières)................. 1705-1720 
Larue, Guillaume (Saint-Stanislas)................... 1664-1689 
Latouche, Jacques (Champlain)...................... 1664-1668 
HAUTeNL. . . (Trois-Rivières). ¢ «made ee E 1662-1663 
Leproust, Jean (Trois-Riviéres)............. EVE 27/7/1746 1746-1761 
Lesieur, Charles (Bätiscan):...,... HR LR 1691-1696 
Normandin, Daniel (Champlain)..................... 1686-1729 
Petit, Pierre (Trois-Rivières)........................ 2/8/1721 1721-1735 
Pillard, Louis (Neuville et Cap-Santé)................ 24/11/1735 1735-1767 
Polet, D'Arnould-Balthazar (Batiscan)............... 12/9/1730 1730-1754 
Pottier, Jean-Baptiste (Trois-Rivières)................ 1699-1711 
Pouillard, Joseph (Champlain)....................... 1721-1764 
Poulin, Pierre (Trois-Rivières)....................... 1711-1720 
Pressé, Hyacinthe-Olivier (Trois-Rivières)............. 1/10/1735 1735-1746 
Rigaud, Élie-François (Maskinongé).................. 1750-1778 
Roy, M. de Thatellereault (Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pérade).. 1669-1708 
Trottain, François (Batiscan)........................ 1687-1732 


Les inventaires, surtout de ferme, démontrent de quelle facon on 
dispose ordinairement du patrimoine familial. Nous connaissons trois 
types principaux de société: le patriarcat, qui se distingue par l'autorité 
absolue du père; l’individualisme, résultant du démembrement du clan de- 
venu trop nombreux; enfin, la famille souche, dont l’une des principales 
caractéristiques est la transmission du bien ancestral. La famille cana- 
dienne reléve généralement de cette derniére catégorie. 

En Nouvelle-France, le père peut tester à sa guise, mais il s'en abstien- 
dra, le plus souvent, pour ne pas morceler le bien familial. Plus tard, une 
loi ne lui permettra de n’en disposer que d’une partie par testament. Par 
ailleurs, l’autorité civile prendra des mesures pour que le testateur puisse 
exercer facilement ses droits. Le 20 avril 1722, alors que la colonie manque 
de notaires, l'intendant Bégon autorise les missionnaires à recevoir les der- 
nières volontés des habitants, pourvu que ce soit en présence de trois 
témoins!. 


! Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 1928-29 (Journal militaire tenu 
par Nicolas Renaud d'Avene des Meloizes, Cher, Seigneur de Neuville, en Canada, du 8 
mai 1759 au 21 novembre de la méme année). 
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La part revenant à chaque enfant est établie à la mort du père ou de 
la mère. Quelquefois, ce partage donne lieu à une coutume qui subsiste 
jusqu'à la fin du régime français. Au décès d'un des conjoints, les biens de la 
communauté, d'abord estimés par un tabellion, sont ensuite divisés en 
autant de lots égaux qu'il y a d'héritiers. L'énumération du contenu de 
chaque lot est écrite sur un bout de papier qu'on plie et qu'on dépose dans 
un chapeau. Par aprés, on arréte le premier enfant (généralement un gar- 
connet) qui s'adonne à passer aux alentours de la maison pour lui faire ti- 
rer, au sort, les lots adjugés aux fils et aux filles. Les mentions de ce genre 
de loterie familiale ne manquent pas aux minutiers de l'époque. 

De récentes recherches sur le milieu matériel de la région montréalaise, 
ont été faites dans les greffes des notaires Bourdon, Bourgine, Bouron, 
Closse, Comparet, Coron, Cusson, de Sainct-Pére, Desmarest, Frérot, Gasti- 
neau-Duplessis, Gaudron de Chevremont, Pottier et Tetro. Nous y avons 
noté la présence de plusieurs objets d'utilité courante, qui ont été ainsi 
classifiés: argenterie, armes, bátiments, bijoux, boissons, cheptel, costume, 
cuirs, divers, harnais, instruments aratoires, instruments d'artisanat, instru- 
ments chirurgicaux, instruments de pêche, lingerie, mobilier, numéraire, 
outils, passementerie, pelleteries, plantes, poterie, technique agricole, usten- 
siles, véhicules, verrerie, victuailles et volumes. 

Ces dénombrements ont permis de retrouver plusieurs piéces dont on 
ignorait complétement l'existence. D'autre part, on y a rencontré des appel- 
lations désuétes, voire méme disparues de notre vocabulaire moderne. 
Résumons-nous à quelques observations sur ces différents item. 


ARGENTERIE 


Vers le milieu du XVIII’ siècle, l'habitant est plus à l'aise et se paie 
quelquefois le luxe d'argenterie domestique. En 1754, le chevalier de 
Raymond se rend au Lac-des-Deux-Montagnes (Oka), oü il observe que 
des Canadiens du lieu ont fait venir «de grosses sommes d'argenterie en 
vaisselles et plats»!. Trois ans plus tard, Bougainville écrit à son tour que 
«les habitants se sont munis de couverts, écuelles et gobelets d'argent en 
faisant fondre des écus»?. 

A l'époque, le Canadien jouit d'ailleurs d'une aisance que pourraient 
lui envier tous les paysans du monde. L'habitant n'habite plus l'humble 
abri du pionnier, mais plutót une spacieuse maison de pierre ou de «piéce 
sur piéce» qui prend souvent l'allure d'un manoir. Vers la fin du régime 
francais, il n'est pas rare qu'il recoive à veiller des officiers militaires que 
les longs mois d'hiver réduisent à l'inaction. Le terrien prend ainsi goüt à 
leur train de vie, ce qui lui est d'autant plus facile que ses revenus sont 
souvent supérieurs aux traitements de ses invités. 


1RAPQ, 1927-28, Mémoire sur les postes du Canada adressé à M. de Surlaville, en 
1754, par le Chevalier de Raymond. 

2 Ibid., 1923-24, Journal de l'expédition d'Amérique commencée en l'année 1756, le 
15 mars. 
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C'est alors qu'il se procure des pièces d'argenterie domestique comme 
des gobelets et des écuelles, à une ou deux «oreilles». Les cuillères et les 
fourchettes viendront par la suite. Le 7 novembre 1657, il y a déjà «Une 
petitte Tasse dargent» chez Nicolas Godé, de Montréal. Brülons les éta- 
pes. Au XVIII’ siècle, précisément en octobre 1724, on trouve déjà plu- 
sieurs piéces de vaisselle d'argent chez les Ménard, de Montréal?. Ces arti- 
cles se font plus nombreux à mesure qu'on approche de la chute de la 
Nouvelle-France. Si les gobelets et les écuelles restent fort à la mode, les 
saliéres, par contre, sont d'une grande rareté. 


ARMES 


On n'imagine pas une cuisine canadienne sans un fusil suspendu à 
une solive enfumée. Cette idée, toutefois, n'est pas absolument juste, car 
il ne se trouve pas partout d'armes à feu. C'est d'autant plus vrai aprés 
le premier quart du XVIII* siécle. 

Les armes à poudre sont alors le fusil, le pistolet et la carabine. Le 
canon de celle-ci est rond ou carré. Par contre, un fusil vaut généralement 
de quinze à vingt livres. Quant à ses principaux accessoires, comme la corne 
et le sac à poudre, leurs prix varient de deux à trois livres. 


BÂTIMENTS 


Au Canada, l'établissement rural se compose de la maison, de la grange 
et de l'étable. La longueur d'une grange varie de quarante à soixante pieds, 
alors que celle d'une maison dépasse rarement vingt-cinq ou trente. Rappe- 
lons qu'en France métropolitaine, les habitations campagnardes appartien- 
nent à deux types particuliers: la maison-bloc et la maison-cour. Celle du 
premier type consiste en un seul bâtiment groupant le logis familial, le fenil 
et l'étable. C'est la demeure du paysan pauvre et souvent du métayer. Par 
contre, la maison-cour se compose de plusieurs constructions disposées 
autour d'une cour intérieure. C'est la ferme du campagnard plus fortuné. 
Toute la Nouvelle-France adopte ce dernier type de logement. Unique 
maitre de son sol, l'habitant connait des conditions économiques supé- 
rieures à celles des paysans européens. Cette aisance se manifeste surtout 
au millieu du XVIII: siècle. Dès 1721, Charlevoix nous informe que les 
campagnards canadiens sont fort à l'aise et qu'ils vivent plus richement 
que les seigneurs. 

Originellement, la maison canadienne est couverte de planches, super- 
posées d'aprés un alignement horizontal. Ensuite, viendra le bardeau de 
cèdre (thuya) qu'on fabrique sur la ferme. Les autres bâtiments, comme 
la grange et l'étable, seront coiffés aussi de planches, mais le plus souvent 


iInventaire des biens meubles de deffunt Nicolas godé. 7 novembre 1657. Grefle 
Bénigne Basset. En dépót aux Archives judiciaires de Montréal. 

2Inventaire des biens mobiliers de La Succession Et Comunoté qui Cy devant a Esté 
Entre le St Jean baptisse ménard Et deffunte Tairaize provo. du 23* 8ère 1724. Greffe 
Francois Coron, A.J.M. 
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4e paille. On prendra soin de choisir la paille de gerbes qui n’ont pas été 
battues, puisque ces tiges sont plus longues. Exceptionnellement, nous 
aurons des toits d'écorce d’après la mode indienne. 

Les murs des maisons sont de pierre ou de bois. Dans le dernier cas, 
on les fait généralement de pièces équarries à la hache et placées à queue 
d’aronde. Notons que les charpentiers exigent plus cher pour lever une mai- 
son «à la gasparde». Cette particularité, qui désignerait un mur latté et 
erépi à la chaux, serait la version canadienne du torchis de la Haute- 
Normandie. Quant à la grange, elle a sa «batterie» avec garde-grain 
comme celle d'aujourd'hui. Enfin, les murs de l'étable peuvent étre 
«à coulisse», c'est-à-dire faits de morceaux glissant dans une mortaise 
creusée le long de poteaux. Mais le plus souvent, ces murs consisteront en 
une rangée de pieux plantés en terre. A cause du climat, le logement des 
bestiaux est rarement de pierre. Dès 1691, Mère Juchereau de Saint-Ignace 
nous parle ainsi des difficultés qu'entraine pareille construction!: 

«Quoique nous eussions beaucoup perdu au siége des Anglois, & qu'une 
grande cherté eut succédé à la guerre; nous fumes obligées de faire une 
depense considerable pour reparer les bátiments. Nous fimes bátir en pierre 
une menagerie pour l'hyvernement des bestiaux. Cependant nous avons experi- 
menté que rien n'est moins propre à cet usage, que les bátiments de pierre, 
parce qu'il se fait un amas de frimat sur les murailles, qui donne une 
fraîcheur mal saine aux animaux. Il auroit mieux valû que nous l’eussions 
faite de bois, il en eut moins coûté: les reparations n'auroient pü etre con- 
siderables, & nous aurions logé nos bestiaux plus chaudement l'hyver...» 

Vers la fin du XVII* siécle, l'établissement rural se compléte d'une 
laiterie, où l'on garde les produits laitiers et les autres denrées. D'abord 
de pierre, la bâtisse sera par la suite de pièce sur pièce. 


CHEPTEL 


L'histoire du cheptel canadien servirait de matière à plus d'un volume. 
Contentons-nous de ces quelques détails. Le Canadien a des bœufs de 
travail, des vaches laitières, des chevaux, des pores, des moutons et même 
des chèvres. Les bêtes asines sont plus rares. De France, on en fait venir 
cinq ou six pour le besoin des hôpitaux, car le lait d’ânesse soulagerait les 
maux d'estomac. Quant à la basse-cour, on y trouve des poules, des dindes 
et des oies. 

Malgré toutes sortes de contraintes et d'exhortations, l'habitant pré- 
fère toujours le cheval à la bête à cornes. Aussi, le nombre des bovins 
ne tarde-t-il pas à devenir inquiétant. La stabilité économique de la 
Nouvelle-France dépend pourtant du contraire. Le 12 décembre 1712, 
Vaudreuil et Bégon informent le Ministre que le sieur Daigremont «a exhorté 
autant qu'il a pû les habitans de la Colonie à diminuer le nombre de leurs 
chevaux qui consomment pendant L'hiver la plus grande partie de leur 

1Histoire de L'Hótel-Dieu de Québec (par mére Frangolse Juchereau de Saint-Ignace), 


(A Montauban, Chez Jerosme Legier, Imprimeur du Roy, s.d.), 345. Cet imprimé 
daterait de 1751. 
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fourrage»!, Mais il y a plus. Les Canadiens sont des marcheurs d'une 
endurance sans pareille, ce «qui, d’après Vaudreuil, leur donnera toujours 
de la supériorité sur les anglois»?. Pour qu'ils gardent cet avantage, il 
importe de les priver de solipèdes et de les obliger à chausser les raquettes. 

Pour y arriver, Hocquart voudrait qu'on ne permette pas à l'habitant 
d'avoir plus d'un cheval par quatre bœufs. Ces bêtes sont indispensables 
aux travaux des champs, surtout pour traíner la lourde charrue à rouelles. 
Elles s'avérent si précieuses qu'il arrivera méme de les désigner par leur 
«nom» dans le contexte de certains actes notariés. Ainsi, le 16 avril 1675, 
le sieur d'Ailleboust et Pierre Lorrain tombent d'accord à propos de la 
possession d'un bœuf nommé «'Topin»?. Au cours de la seconde moitié du 
XVII" siècle, les bœufs de labour sont de plus en plus nombreux. Il n'y 
en à cependant pas partout, méme si certains fermiers disposent de deux 
paires et plus de bovins. Le plus grand nombre d'entre eux se trouverait 
à l'ile Jésus, où, le 9 août 1730, un estimateur prise «Viengt deux beufs 
de travaille»*. 


COSTUME 


L'habitant tire de sa terre presque tout ce qui sert à son habillement. 
Il élève des moutons, qui lui fournissent la laine, alors qu'il cultive le 
chanvre et le lin, qui lui donnent la toile. De la peau de ses bêtes, il tire 
le cuir nécessaire aux besoins domestiques, notamment à la confection 
des souliers. À ce propos, disons que le Canadien chausse le soulier frangais 
et le soulier du pays ou de bœuf, qui s'inspirent des modes européenne et 
indienne. Les souliers français, qu'on porte généralement les dimanches 
et jours de fête, ont une valeur appréciable. Le 6 juillet 1652, la «paire de 
Vieux Souliers francois»? qui appartient aux Renaud, de Montréal, est 
prisée à deux livres et trois sols. Par contre, le 3 juin 1667, nous trouvons 
«Une paire Soulier Sauvages fait par les frangois»? chez Jean Cicot, éga- 
lement de Ville-Marie. L'habitant porte aussi des mitasses, qui ne sont 
autre chose que «des espèces de bas que les canaiens [sc] font avec deux 
demies aunes de drap, ou une aune de milton séparé en deux pour chaque 
jambe et cousu de la longueur de la jambe. . . .»*. Aux XVII* et XVIII 
siècles, on importe d'Europe la plupart des tissus qui servent à confection- 
ner le costume. 


1RAPQ, 1947-1948, Correspondance entre M. de Vaudreuil et la Cour, 12 9ère 1712. 

2 Loc. cit. 

5 Bail à ferme par Mons. D'Ailleboust a Pierre Lorrin & Sa feme' 25° Novembre 1675, 
Greffe Bénigne Basset, minute 1230, A.J.M. 

‘Inventaire par Lordre mr Gausselin des meubles de La ferme de Lisle Jesus du 
9* aoust 1730. Greffe Francois Coron, A.J.M. 

ü Vente des hardes de deffunt Anthoine Renaud. Du 6° JuiLLet 1652. Greffe Gastineau- 
Duplessis, A.J.M. 

“Inventaire des biens Meubles & Immeubles de deffunt Jean Cicot. 1667, 3* Juin, 
Greffe Bénigne Basset, minute n° 371, A.J.M. 

7 J.B.C, Voyage au Canada dans le nord de l'Amérique septentrionale fait depuis 
l'an 1751 à 1761. (Québec, 1887), 70. 
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Enfin, le Canadien coiffe d'abord le bonnet et le tapabord (sorte de 
chapeau à large bord). En janvier 1652, Daniel Archambault, de Montréal, 
possède «Un Tapabord» qui vaudrait trois livres et onze sols!. Plus tard, 
on adoptera la «tuque du pays». Le 3 mars 1727, il y a «deux Tuque hor 
de Service» chez les Rochon, également de Montréal? 


DIVERS 


Il serait trop long d'énumérer tout ce dont l'habitant se sert quoti- 
diennement. Comme luminaire, ceux qui jouissent d’une certaine aisance 
utilisent la chandelle. Les autres possèdent une lampe de fer, martelée 
par le forgeron du village. Cette réplique des lampes romaines, que l’on 
appelle «bec de corbeau», ne manque pas de répandre de mauvaises odeurs 
dans la maison. 

Le campagnard dispose encore d'objets les plus hétéroclites. Ainsi 
ce «Moullin a Bras faisant farine»?, trouvé sur une ferme de l'ile Jésus, 
le 7 octobre 1675. 


HARNAIS 


Le Canadien possède deux bêtes de travail: le bœuf et le cheval. 
Comment les attelle-t-11? 

Les bœufs sont attelés sous le joug ou le collier. Disons qu'il y a des 
jougs de cornes et de garrot. Celui-ci n'est pas uniquement réservé aux 
équipages à deux bétes, puisqu'on utilise un joug simple (à garrot) pour 
la traîne, le tombereau et la charrette. Par ailleurs, le collier sert 
dans les deux cas, mais généralement pour un seul animal. Il arrive 
qu'on utilise aussi un collier de cheval. C'est alors un «collier français» 
dont la bourrure et les attelles forment une seule pièce. Le collier est 
placé, à l'inverse, dans le cou de l'animal, afin que les traits soient au 
haut des attelles, car le bovin tire du garrot, contrairement au solipède 
qui force du poitrail. Précisons que ces deux modes auraient des origines 
différentes. Le joug serait d'importation romaine, alors que le collier s’ins- 
pirerait de la tradition gauloise. 

A Montréal, les bœufs tirent déjà sous le collier à la fin du XVII 
siècle, Le 25 août 1672, Pierre Lorrain et André Charly conviennent d'un 
marché dans lequel il est question d'un «harnoye de bouf»*. Cependant 
le joug de cornes est généralement employé partout en Nouvelle-France. 

Quant aux chevaux, ils sont attelés à collier ou à bricole. Dans le 
premier cas, le harnais est à fetons ou à traits, Notons que les fetons servent 


lInventaire des hardes de deffunt DanieL Archambault. Du 24, Janer 1652. Greffe 
Nicolas Gastineau-Duplessis, A.J.M. 

2Inventaire a La Requeste de françois Et Julien Rochon, du 3° mars 1727. Greffe 
François Coron, A.J.M. 

3Inventaire des effets Batiments Et terre En valeur à lIsle Jesus 7 8bre 1675. Greffe 
de Thomas Frerot, A.J.M. 

«Bail à ferme par André Charly, Marchand Courtier de Vin A Paris demeurant Aud 
Montreal a plerre Lorrin, 25 aoust 1672. Greffe Bénigne Basset, minute n° 846, A.J.M. 
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surtout aux voitures d'été, comme la charrette et le tombereau. Plus tard, 
ils seront encore utilisés pour les traînes et les «berlots». Les côtés de la 
limonière sont percés à différents endroits, afin de les accommoder à la 
longueur du cheval. Les véhicules à deux roues sont tirés de la même façon, 
ce qui facilite la manœuvre, tant pour le conducteur que pour la bête. Par 
contre, les harnais des voitures d’hiver ont généralement des traits de 
cuir, de cordes, de chaînes et souvent de peau de vache marine. 

Le 1* décembre 1693, on trouve déjà deux harnais à traits chez les 
Le Ber, de Montréal) Par contre, lorsque Jacques Denoyon afferme sa 
terre à Léger Martin, le 11 avril 1716, il n'est question que de harnais 
garnis de fetons?. Plus tard, la bricole sera utilisée pour les voitures de 
promenade, comme la calèche. Dès 1799, elle figure dans un hors-texte 
d'un ouvrage de Weld?. 

L'habitant fait-il de l’équitation? Si les selles sont rares à la cam- 
pagne, il s'en trouve pourtant, ici et là, dans des bâtiments de ferme. Le 
21 février 1727, on estime à six livres «unne Vielle Selle et Les Estriels Sans 
monture»* qui sont chez les Gariepy. 


INSTRUMENTS ARATOIRES 


Le Canadien dispose d'un outillage agricole aussi perfectionné que 
celui des autres ruraux d'Europe ou des colonies anglaises d'Amérique. Ces 
instruments aratoires sont maniés à bras d'homme ou à traction animale. 
En Nouvelle-France, on se sert d’abord des premiers. 

Contrairement à la croyance générale, ces instruments sont générale- 
ment de fer. Ceux de bois viendront par la suite. Des outils de fer, comme 
la fourche et le ráteau, seront apportés de France par les premiers 
colons, puis transmis aux fils et aux filles, tel un patrimoine familial. 
Mais ces piéces finiront par se détériorer et se briser. C'est alors que 
l'habitant en fabrique de bois. 

Parmi nos premiers instruments maniés à bras, outre l& fourche et le 
ráteau, mentionnons la pioche, la faucille, la faux, la houe, la gratte, la 
serpe, le fléau et le van. À cette énumération, ajoutons le «crocheton», ser- 
vant à «crocheter» les pois. Ce dernier instrument est une réplique de la 
serpette française. Les deux outils servent d'ailleurs à des travaux presque 
identiques. Quant au fléau, il se compose du «batte», du maintien et des 
chappes, qui peuvent étre passées l'une dans l'autre ou retenues, entre elles, 
par un lacet de cuir. Reste le van généralement fait de bois. Cependant, 
le fond est quelquefois de toile de lin. 


1 Inventaire des Biens et Immeubles de la Communauté d'Entre le Sieur Jacques Le 
Ber Et dame Jeanne Le Moyne Sa feme. Le ler décembre 1693. Greffe Bénigne Basset, 
minute n° 2259, A.J.M. 

2Bail de La ferme à Jacques denoyon donné à Leger martin. Le 11* avril 1716. 
Greffe Marien Tailhandier, minute n° 580, A.J.M. 

1 Isaac Weld, Travels through the states of North America and the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada during the years 1795, 1796 and 1797, (London, 1799), 464. 

iInvantaire a La Requeste de Joseph Raynold Et alexis Gariepy. du 21e fevrier 1727. 
Greffe François Coron, A.J.M. 
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Les instruments à traction animale se résument à la charrue et à la 
herse. Le sol sera d’abord remué à la bêche, car la charrue ne devient pas 
d'usage courant avant la seconde moitié du XVII: siècle. S'inspirant de la 
technique agricole française, la charrue est à rouelles. L'essieu est d'abord 
de fer, alors que le versoir de bois est bardé de lames de métal. 

Le Canadien tarde à utiliser la charrue pour différentes raisons. Cer- 
taines pièces, comme le versoir, sont faites par un ouvrier «spécialisé» qui 
n'habite pas toujours à proximité de la ferme. Autre chose: on ne dispose pas 
toujours d'une paire de bœufs pour tirer le lourd instrument. Enfin, celui-ci 
se manceuvre difficilement entre les souches et les chicots calcinés. 

La charrue n'est cependant pas uniquement actionnée par des bœufs, 
mais encore par des chevaux. Dés 1667, Marie de l'Incarnation écrit à ce 
propos: «Sa Majesté a encore envoyé des chevaux, & on nous a donné, 
pour notre part, deux belles juments et un cheval, tant pour la charrue 
que pour le charroi»!. 

Pourquoi notre charrue est-elle ainsi fabriquée? Nous avons dit 
qu'elle s'inspire de l'instrument alors en usage en France métropolitaine. 
Or, pour fendre le sol argileux des Gaules, on doit se servir d'une charrue 
à age horizontal, au lieu d'un coutre emmanché comme la charrue 
antique. Et comment trainer cette lourde machine, autrement que 
sur des rouelles? Dès le XI* siècle, la charrue à roues apparaît 
sur les monuments figurés. Au XIIIe siècle, l'araire subit d’autres 
modifications, qui nous mènent à la charrue à rouelle en usage 
jusqu'au milieu du XIX* siécle. Cet instrument aratoire se compose de la 
perche, du pleuma, des rouelles, de l'essieu, de l'entrant-pas, du coutre, 
du soc, du versoir et de la chaine. 

Contrairement à la charrue, la herse est généralement tirée par un 
cheval. Nos premiéres sont triangulaires. Par la suite, elles se composeront 
de deux panneaux rectangulaires. Comme c'est le cas pour d'autres instru- 
ments, la herse canadienne a d'abord des dents de fer. Celles de bois 
viendront plus tard. Par contre, le train de la machine est de bois, générale- 
ment d'orme, de chêne ou d'érable. Le 13 avril 1961, la veuve Saint-Ange, 
de Montréal, a déjà une herse avec dents de fer?. 


INSTRUMENTS D'ARTISANAT 


L'artisanat a toujours joué un róle de premier plan dans notre milieu 
rural. L'habitant ne doit-il pas fabriquer presque tous les tissus dont il a 
besoin? Aussi, gouverneurs et intendants—notamment Talon—l’encoura- 
gent-ils à cultiver le lin, ce qui implique l'usage de la broie, du seran 
(peigne à filasse) et de l'«écochoir». 


1Lettres de la venerable Mere Marie de L'Incarnation première superieure Des 
Ursulines de la Nouvelle France. (A Paris chez Louis Billaine, au second Pilier de 
la grande Salle du Palais, au grand Cesar, M. DC. LXXXI), 342. 

2Estimass des bestiaux au’ choses Entre La veuve stAnge & pinSSonneau Lafleur 
son fermier, 13* Avril 1691. Greffe Anthoine Adhemar, minute n° 1861, A.J.M. 
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Dès le 2 juillet 1651, un tabellion note la présence d’une broïe chez les 
Barbeau, de Montréal. Le peigne à filasse ou seran, comme on l'appelle 
en France métropolitaine, se rencontre partout dans la campagne. Ses dents 
sont de bois ou de fer. Si l’on préfère souvent les premières aux secondes, 
c'est par raison d'économie, car le métal coûte cher à l'époque. Les tiges de 
fer, martelées à la forge de la paroisse, atteignent un prix parfois prohibitit. 
A preuve, le 7 juin 1708, le peigne à filasse des Dumas est évalué à quatorze 
livres?. 

Par ailleurs, les premiers métiers à tisser servent généralement à con- 
fectionner la toile. Le 7 juillet 1717, il s'en trouve un dans la boulangerie 
du sieur Monteilt, aux environs de Montréal?. Soulignons en passant que 
le tissage est d'abord l'affaire des hommes. Mais on ne tarde pas à y intéresser 
leurs compagnes. Le 27 aoüt 1670, Marie de l'Incarnation convient qu'il 
faut intéresser «tant qu'on peut les femmes & les filles d'apprendre à filer»*. 
Détail surprenant: le métier à tisser vaudra moins cher que le rouet ou le 
seran. Ainsi, le 23 février 1778, «Le metier à étoffe» des Allaire n'est prisé 
qu'à dix livres, ce qui est moindre que le seran des Dumas. Les principales 
piéces du métier restent le ró et les lames, qui sont de fils de lin ou de cordes. 
Par ailleurs, le ró est «à toile» ou «à laine». Les «aiguilles» du premier 
sont plus rapprochées que celles du second. Un mot des deux principaux 
accessoires du métier: l'ourdissoir et le «canellier». En juillet 1717, il y a 
«Un hourdissoye» chez les Monteilt, du fief Bellevue9. Par contre, les pre- 
miers «canelliers» dateraient de la fin du XVIII* siècle. 

La préparation de la laine nécessite deux opérations: le cardage et 
le filage. Jusqu'au XIX* siécle, on se sert de cardes à main, sorte de plan- 
chettes emmanchées, recouvertes de fines brosses d'acier. Le 15 avril 1715, 
les cardes de la famille Emery, de Montréal, sont prisées à trois livres’. 


Reste le filage que l'on fait avec un grand ou un petit rouet. Dans le 
premier cas, la fileuse se tient debout et actionne la roue de la main. Vers 
la fin d'avril 1716, un estimateur trouve «Un grand Rouet a Laine & Un 
autre petit Rouet à filler du fil avec Sa broche»8 chez les Choquet, de 
Montréal. Le tout vaudrait treize livres. Ce rouet «à filler du fil avec Sa 


1 Inventaire des meubles de deffunt Léonnard Barbeau. Du Ze Juillet 1651. Greffe de 
Jean de Sainct-Pére, A.J.M. 

?Inventaire de Joseph Dumay, 4 Juin 1708. Greffe de Jean-Baptiste Adhemar, A.J.M. 

3 Inventaire des biens de la Communauté du sr René Monteilt et deffunte margte 
Chicouenne sa Ze Le 7° Juillet 1717. Greffe de Jean-Baptiste Tetro, A.J.M. 

tÉtienne-Michel Faillon, Histoire de la colonie française en Canada. (3 vol, 
Montréal, 1865-66), 111: 241. 

6 Inventaire des Biens de la Communauté de feu Etienne alaire et Marie Marguerite 
fortin vivant son Epouse, 1778. 23 février. Greffe de Cherrier, minute n» 623, A.J.M. 

“Inventaire des biens de la Communauté du sr Rene Monteilt et deffunte margte 
Chicouenne sa fe’ Le 7° Juillet 1717. Greffe de Jean-Baptiste Tetro, A.J.M. 

TInventaire des biens de la Communauté de deffunt antoine Emery s' de Codere et 
de Marie anne favereau 15° avril 1715. Greffe de Jean-Baptiste Tetro, A.J.M. 

®8Inventaire des biens de la Communauté de Jullien chocquet avec feu marie 
magdelaine Lauzon. 24™° jour davril 1716. Greffe de Jacques Bourdon, A.J.M. 
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broche» désigne sans doute un rouet à «trème» (trame). Une fois la laine 
filée, on a recours au travouil ou au dévidoir. Précisons que celui-ci est 


* 


cylindrique, à battants ou à croissants. 


MOBILIER 


Le Canadien ne manque pas d'aptitudes pour l'ébénisterie. Son 
mobilier s'inspire de celui de sa province d'origine. Outre le lit, la 
chambre à coucher contient le coffre, l'armoire, le bahut et enfin la 
commode. Signe d'une certaine aisance, cette derniére piéce apparaít 
dans la campagne canadienne dés le XVIII siècle. Par contre, on 
ne la voit jamais chez le paysan français de la même époque. 
Dans la cuisine, il y a la table, les chaises empaillées, le buffet, la 
huche et le banc garni de ses baquets. Ces meubles sont généralement faits 
de pin, mais on en fabrique aussi de merisier, de frêne, de chêne, de noyer, 
d'orme, de càdre (thuya) et de sapin. 

Le lit est souvent à «quenouilles», c'est-à-dire à poteaux avec ciel. 
Notons que le ciel sera presque toujours de serge de Caén de couleur verte. 
Généralement, le lit canadien n'a pas de courtine. Cependant, le 9 avril 
1686, «Un Chaslie à quatre quenouille de bois de sapin, Tour Rideaux et 
Un Ciel de Lit de tapisserie qui Lentour»! sont trouvés chez la cabaretière 
Anne Lamarque, de Montréal. A l'époque, l'appellation de châlit désigne 
ordinairement une charpente de bois sur laquelle repose la paillasse. 

D'autre part, apporter en dot «un lict garny» est signe d'une certaine 
richesse qu'on ne manque pas de souligner dans le contexte du contrat de 
mariage. Le 22 octobre 1650, Roberte Gadoys et Louis Prud'homme si- 
gnent une convention matrimoniale par laquelle le père de la future con- 
jointe «a promis audict futur espouv pour Saditte fille Un licth de plume, 
Un traversin, Cinquante aulnes de Toille, Une Vache avecq Son veau, Six 
plats Six assiettes Et un pot destain qui luy Seront dellivres le lendemain 
dudict mariage». 


OUTILS 


Par nécessité, l’habitant exerce plusieurs métiers qui ne relèvent pas 
de son rôle d’agriculteur. C’est ainsi qu’il doit construire sa maison et ses 
bâtiments, fabriquer ses instruments aratoires, de même que réparer ses 
harnais et voitures. Il] lui faudra donc toutes sortes d'outils. Les plus cou- 
rants sont la scie, la hache, la tarière, la lime et le marteau. Ses haches 
sont pour la «cognée» ou l'«équarrissage». Il disposera également de scies 
de «long» et de «travers». 

Le campagnard sera surtout menuisier, charpentier, forgeron et char- 
ron; il lui faudra donc un outillage fort varié. Résumons-nous aux pièces 
principales. 

1Invantaire de deffunte anne lamarque femme de folleville. 9° avril 1686. Greffe 
d'Hilaire Bourgine, A.J.M. 


2 Contract de mariage de Louis prudhomme Et de roberthe Gadoys. Du 22 octobre 
1650. Greffe de Sainct-Pére, A.J.M. 
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Outils de menuisier: égoine, ciseau, équerre, vrille, compas, serre-joint 
(sergent), valet et rabots divers, tels que le bouvet, la colombe 
(servant surtout aux tonneliers), la doucine, le feuilleret, la galère, 
le guillaume, la mouchette, le quart de rond et la varlope. 


Outils de charpentier: scie, tilles ronde et plate, tarière, piochon, hache à 
équarrir, herminette et couteau croche. 


Outils de forgeron et de charron: plane, enclume, marteau, tenailles, souf- 
flet et trépied. 


I] arrive aux habitants de paroisses riveraines de posséder quelques 
outils spéciaux, tel un ciseau de calfat. Enfin, d’autres pièces d'outillage 
sont maintenant désuètes. C'est le cas de l'asseau, cette sorte de marteau 
qu'utilisent alors les couvreurs. En février 1651, la famille Chauvin, de 
Montréal, posséde «Six haches, Un Asseau une herminette et un hache- 
reau»! qui sont prisés à vingt-cinq livres. 


POTERIE ET USTENSILES 


Sauf exception, les pièces de poterie canadienne datent généralement 
du XIX® siècle, Pourtant, le colon disposait d'ustensiles de terre, 
de grès, de faïence et même de porcelaine dès les premières dé- 
cennies de la Nouvelle-France. Dans la seconde moitié du XVII* 
siècle, cette poterie consiste surtout en terrines, pots, écuelles et 
cruches. Le 14 mai 1651, il y a «trois terrines un pot de terre 
et deux assiettes de Terre»? chez les Bourdeau, de Montréal. D'autre part, 
le 19 septembre 1700, on trouve «Un pot de Faillance couver»? chez les 
Charbonneau, domiciliés «proche le petit fort du bout en bas de lisle de 
Montréal»*. Ces pièces viennent généralement de Rouen, de Nevers et 
de La Rochelle. 

Par contre, les premiers ustensiles de métal seront de cuivre jaune 
ou rouge. Presque en méme temps, nous en aurons d'étain, d'acier, de fer, 
de fer-blane, de fonte, de tóle et méme de bois. Les piéces de cuivre allant 
au feu sont la chaudiére, la marmite et la tourtiére. Par ailleurs, les us- 
tensiles de table sont d'étain ou d'acier. Précisons que les fourchettes et 
les couteaux sont d'acier, alors que les cuilléres sont d'étain. Ce métal 
connaîtra une vogue considérable et l'on s'en servira aussi pour couler des 
gobelets, des écuelles, des plats et des assiettes. Le 22 octobre 1650, la dot 
de Roberte Gadoye consiste en «Six plats Six assiettes Et un pot destain»?. 
Quant au fer-blanc, on en fabrique surtout des pots à lait. 


1 Invenre des biens meubles de Michel Chauvin dit Ste Susanne Du 5' feber 1651. Greffe 
Jean de Sainct-Pére, A.J.M. 


2Invenre et Ventes des Meubles de Deffunt Jean Bourdau. Du 14° May 1651. Greffe 
Jean de Sainct-Pére, A JM. 

2Inventaire de bien Consernant la communauté dentre Jean charbonnau Et françoise 
Bauchan Sad deffunte femme. 19 Septembre 1700. Greffe de Jean Cusson, A.J.M. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5Contract de mariage de Louis prudhomme Et de roberthe Gadoys. Du 22. octobre 
1650. Greffe Jean de Sainct-Pére, A.J.M. 
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De tous les ustensiles, ceux de cuivre coûtent le plus cher. En juin 
1667, un estimateur se rend chez les Cicot, de Montréal, où il voit une 
«Chaudière presque neuve, de cuivre Rouge»! qu'il prise à la forte somme 
de dix-huit livres. 


VÉHICULES 


L'habitant dispose de véhicules pour l'été et l'hiver. Il en a d'abord 
pour son travail; ceux destinés aux promenades viendront par la suite. 
Toutes ces voitures s'inspirent des techniques française et indienne. 

Le Canada est un pays froid oü l'on doit chauffer les maisons durant 
de longs mois. Aussi, le bois ne tarde-t-il pas à se faire rare autour des 
habitations. Bientót, il faudra aller le quérir à des distances souvent con- 
sidérables. Pour le véhiculer, on se sert d'abord de la traîne, voiture de 
type indigène. Le 25 août 1672, un tabellion en note déjà la présence 
chez Pierre Lorrin de Montréal. La traine subira des modifications qui 
en feront la «traine à batons» et le «berlot» de nos aieuls. 

Pour son travail, l'habitant aura encore la charrette et le tombereau. 
A l'époque, l'appellation de charrette n'a pas le sens que lui préte l'agri- 
culteur canadien d'aujourd'hui. Le véhicule du temps n'a que deux roues, 
comme l'implique d'ailleurs son nom. Il est tiré par une paire de bœufs. 
Par exception, le 8 mars 1664, il y a «une charrette de foin de quatre 
bœufs» chez la veuve Closse, de Montréal?. 

Par ailleurs, le chartil apparait au XVIII* siécle. A l'époque, ce n'est 
pas précisément une voiture, mais plutót un long assemblage de bois, avec 
ridelles, qu'on dépose sur l'essieu de la charrette. Il sert au transport du 
mil et des gerbes de blé. Le 15 janvier 1722, on en trouve déjà un dans la 
région montréalaise. Il est à l'ile Longue, sous le hangar de Raymond 
Vigeard+. Quant au tombereau du temps, il ne diffère pas beaucoup de 
celui présentement en usage. Jeanne Mance a déjà le sien, en juin 16735. 

Sitót les essouchements terminés, l'habitant se tourne vers les voitures 
de promenade, notamment la carriole et la caléche. La premiére garde un 
apport autochtone, car si le charronnage et le siège sont français, les 
«patins» ne restent pas moins identiques à ceux de la traine, sauf qu'une 
ferrure ornementale se trouve à l'une de leurs extrémités. 

La carriole est déjà en usage dans les campagnes vers la fin du XVII* 
siècle. En janvier 1695, il s'en trouve une chez le sieur Louis Falaise, de 


1 Inventaire des biens Meubles & Immeubles de deffunt Jean Cicot. 1667, 3° Juin. 
Greffe de Bénigne Basset, minute n° 371, A.J.M. 

2Bail à ferme par André Charly, Marchand Courtier de Vin à Paris demeurant Aud 
Montréal a pierre Lorrin. 25 aout 1672. Greffe Bénigne Basset, minute n° 846, A.J.M. 

3 Bail A ferme par la veufve de feu Sr Lambert Closse a Pierre Tessier et Anthoine 
Courtemanche ensemble un dessi™t dud bail par les parties du 8 Mars 1664. Greffe de 
Bénigne Basset, A.J.M. 

t Inventaire des biens de la Communaute de Remond Vigeard Et feue marie Charon 
sa fe. Le 15 Janvier 1722. Greffe de Jean-Baptiste Tetro, A.J.M. 

5Inventaire des biens meubles, Titres et Enseignements de deffunte Damoiselle Jeanne 
Mance vivante administratrice de l'hospital de Montréal. 1673, 19° Juin. Greffe de 
Bénigne Basset, A.J.M. 
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Contrecoeur!. Le 16 août 1709, Pierre You, de Montréal, troque son cheval, 
ainsi qu'un «collier, une Cellette, avaloir, Bridon, un travail, une chesne 
et une Carriolle»?. Un demi-siécle plus tard, vers 1755, un militaire fran- 
çais observe que «Presque tous les habitants ont une voiture d'hiver, qu'ils 
appellent carriole, sorte de traîneau fort bien aménagé et commode»?. 

Finalement, l'habitant se promène en calèche vers le milieu du 
XVIII* siècle. A tel point qu'en 1755, d’Aleyrac conclut que tous les cam- 
pagnards disposent d'«une voiture d'été ou caléche, faite à peu prés comme 
un cabriolet»*. Veut-on en connaitre le prix approximatif? Le 29 mars 1746, 
«Une Caléche avec Son BranCar Ses Roux Et frette Chene et fert Ron- 
dille»5 sont prisés à dix-huit livres. Le tout appartient à la succession 
Fleuricourt. 


1 Inventaire des biens de la Comte de M'e fallaize & dam!!* barbe Denis sa deffunte 
femme, 20/21, & 22 Janvier 1695. Greffe d'Anthoine Adhemar, minute no 3067, A.J.M. 


2 Vente D'Un Cheval par Me You de La Descouverte A Vaudrey, 16* Aoust 1709. Greffe 
d'Anthoine Adhemar, minute n° 8,200, A.J.M. 

? Aventures militaires au XVIIIe siécle d'aprés les Mémoires de Jean Baptiste d'Alyrac 
(Paris, 1935), 30. 

* Loc. cit. 

"Invantaire des Biens de la succession de Deffunte marque(r)itte fleuriCour et 
Richard. Le 29 mars 1746. Greffe de Francois Comparet, A.J.M. 
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RECHERCHES SUR QUELQUES VOCABLES FRANCO-CANADIENS 


par GASTON DULONG 


La dialectologie franco-canadienne fait partie intégrante de la dia- 
lectologie française. Les auteurs du Glossaire du Parler français au Ca- 
nada, publié en 1930, l'ont compris puisque les mots, les formes, les ex- 
pressions qu'ils ont recueillis et étudiés, ils ont essayé de les rattacher à 
l'ancienne langue française, aux dialectes et aux patois des provinces de 
France, d’où étaient partis les colons français venus s'établir au Canada. 

Le dialectologue canadien d'aujourd'hui dispose d'un ensemble d'instru- 
ments de travail extrémement précieux qui permettent de rattacher, avec 
beaucoup de süreté, les vocables canadiens à ceux de la grande famille 
linguistique francaise. 

Le premier de ces instruments est sans contredit L/Atlas linguistique 
de la France de Gilliéron et Edmont, qui nous donne une photographie à 
peu prés exacte de l'ensemble de la France dialectale à la fin du XIXe siècle 
et au début du XX* siécle. Par exemple la carte du mot abeille (carte 
numéro 1) montre trés clairement que notre mouche à miel vient directe- 
ment de la Normandie et de la France du Nord oü ont été recueillies mou- 
che à miel et sa variante phonétique mouque à miel. 

Le deuxiéme instrument de travail dont doit se servir le dialectologue 
canadien, c'est le Franzósisches Etym. Worterbuch de W. von Wartburg, 
généralement abrégé sous la forme FEW. Ce dictionnaire, en cours de pu- 
blication depuis 1922, comprend actuellement 9 volumes complets, plus 
quelques fascicules des lettres M et V. 

Les dictionnaires étymologiques habituels s’occupent surtout du fran- 
çais commun. Le FEW va plus loin (puisqu'il s'occupe aussi de l'ancienne 
langue française du français médiéval) et il embrasse plus (puisqu'il ne 
néglige pas les dialectes et les patois). Le FEW embrasse donc tout le 
vocabulaire gallo-romain: français ancien, français dialectal et patois, 
francais littéraire. 

Avec ces deux instruments de travail, il est possible de rattacher à 
leur origine et de restituer dans leur milieu géographique français un nom- 
bre considérable de vocables canadiens qui, pour le profane, sont des 
«créations» ou des «déformations». 

Mais la tâche du chercheur n'est pas toujours facile. Les nouveaux 
atlas linguistiques qui combleront les lacunes du premier Atlas et qui 
couvriront les régions qui nous intéressent surtout, c’est-à-dire l'ouest de la 
France, le Centre et la Normandie, sont encore en chantier et ne verront 
pas le jour avant plusieurs années. D'autre part, le FEW est loin d'étre 
terminé bien que plusieurs fascicules aient paru au cours de ces derniéres 
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années. Il faut alors se rabattre sur les dictionnaires étymologiques de 
Bloch et von Wartburg, de Gamillscheg et de Meyer-Lubke, qui se sont 
occupés surtout du français commun mais qui, à l’occasion, fournissent des 
formes anciennes ou dialectales. 

Les dictionnaires de l'ancien francais, comme le Godefroy (10 volumes) 
ou le Tobler-Lommatzsch (en cours de publication) ou même le petit Dic- 
tionnaire de l’ancien français de Grandsaignes d'Hauterive publié chez 
Larousse, sont souvent d'une trés grande utilité. 

Enfin il existe pour les nombreuses provinces de France d'oü sont 
partis les premiers émigrants français venus s'établir au Canada, des glos- 
saires ou dictionnaires de la langue parlée, habituellement bien faits, oü 
les mots et les expressions relevés sont définis et suivis de nombreux 
exemples. 

La dialectologie franco-canadienne aura fait un grand pas en avant 
le jour où la plupart de ses formes auront été rapprochées de leurs origines 
françaises. C'est là le but que nous nous sommes proposé en essayant d'éta- 
blir la carte d'état civil d'une centaine de vocables recueillis au cours 
d'enquétes. 


ABRÉVIATIONS ET SIGLES 


1—ALF: Atlas linguistique de la France, par Gilliéron et Edmont. 
2—Bloch et von Wartburg: Dict. étym. de la langue fr., Presses Univ. de 
France, 1 vol, 1952 (actuellement en réimpression). 
3—FEW: Französisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch de W. von Wartburg. 
Dictionnaire en cours de publication. Neuf volumes parus. 
Lettres parues A-Q, à l'exception de M et de N. M est en cours 
de publication: M-Martinus. 
Le volume 14 est aussi en cours de publication: U-Viridis. 
Est aussi paru le volume de Germanisches Element: G.R. 
4—Gamillscheg: Etym. Wörterbuch der Franz. Sprache. 
5—Godefroy: Dict. de l'ancienne langue française ... (10 volumes). 
6—Grandsaignes d'Hauterive: Dict. de l'ancien français, Larousse. 
7—Huguet: Dict. de la langue du 16° siècle, en cours de publication. 


Abric (s.m.). Abri. D'oü abriquer, s'abriquer. 

FEW: apricare. 

ALF: 4. 

Huguet donne la forme abric. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); passum 
dans le Québec. 

Achet (s.m.). Ver de terre. Autre forme: Lachet (s.m.). Achet plus agglu- 
tination de l'article. 

FEW: esca. 

ALF: 1371. 

Anjou, Poitou. 

Beauce et passim dans le Québec. 

Affronté (adj.). Insulté. 

FEW: affrontare. 

Pascal Poirier: Glossaire acadien? 

Carleton (P.Q.); Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Aim (s.m.). Hamecon. 

FEW: hamus. 

ALF: 682. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Berry, Nivernais, Normandie, Suisse, Centre. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.) ; passim 
dans le Québec. 

Amblet (s.f.). Hart tordue servant de lien. 
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FEW: ambilattium. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou, Maine, Berry, Nivernais. 

Ce mot a été relevé pour la premiére fois au Canada par le Pére Potier 
en 1744. 

Grande-Digue (N.-B.). 

Ambouri (s.m.). Nombril. 

ALF: 921. 

Godefroy donne la forme amberuil. 

Aunis et Saintonge: ambouril. 

Carleton et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, 
Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.). 

Ameuiller (v. intr.). Véler. 

FEW: ad-molliare. 

Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Andouille (s.f.). Feuilles de tabac serrées par de la ligne et ayant la forme 
d'un saucisson. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: latin populaire inductilis. 

Ce mot se retrouve souvent avec ce sens au XVIII* siécle, notamment en 
1708: APQ-ICPJN-422. 

Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Atiner (v. tr.). Taquiner. 

Grandsaignes d'Hauterive (Dict. de l'ancien français: racine germanique at, 
excitation au combat). 

Godefroy donne les formes atiner et atainer. 

Centre (forme atainer). 

Gascons-Ouest, Carleton et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Grande-Digue et 
Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Aveindre (v. tr.). Atteindre, prendre en tendant la main. 

FEW: advenire. 

ALF: Supplément: atteindre. 

Cette forme est générale en France dans les patois d'oil, au nord de la Loire. 

Carleton, Île de la Madeleine et passim dans le Québec; Chéticamp (N. -É.). 

Bacul (s.m.). Palonnier. 

FEW: culus. 

Anjou, Poitou, Mans, Havre, Normandie. 

Passim dans le Québec. 

Aussi chez les Acadiens comme à Chéticamp (N.-É.) où ce mot se prononce 
batchu. 

Baillarge (s.f.). Orge. 

FEW: balearicus. 

ALF: 947; Suppl. 159. 

Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge, Centre, Berry. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéti- 
camp (N.-É.). 
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Baille (s.f.). Cuve de bois. 

FEW: bajula. 

ALF: 375. 

Anjou et l'ouest de la France en général. 

Terme de marine. 

Gascons-Ouest et Natashquan (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, 
Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Bailler (v. tr.). Donner, apporter. 

FEW: bajulare. 

ALF: 417. 

Picardie, Normandie, Saintonge, Centre. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.). 

Barge (s.f.). Meule de foin. 

FEW: barga. 

ALF: 550. 

Normandie, Maine, Anjou, Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge, Centre. 

Carleton, Gascons-Ouest, Îles de la Madeleine et Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.) ; 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); 
Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Basir (v. n.). Disparaitre. 

FEW: basire. 

ALF: Suppl. 148, p. 889. 

Godefroy. 

Aunis, Poitou, Saintonge. 

Carleton, Iles de la Madeleine et passim dans le Québec; Cap-Pelé (N.-B.) ; 
Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Beluette (s.f.). Étincelle. 

FEW: belos (mot celtique). 

ALF: 438, 439. 

Poitou. 

Îles de la Madeleine et Natashquan (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook 

et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Berdasser (v. intr.). Faire du bruit, s'occuper à des riens. 

FEW: brittus. 

Anjou, Vendée, Poitou, Gátinais, Centre, Mans. 

Passim dans le Québec. 

Berlander (v. intr.). Flâner, s'agiter à ne rien faire. 

FEW: bretling. 

Aunis, Poitou, Orléanais, Normandie, Havre. 

Passim dans le Québec. 

Boucane (s.f.). Fumée. 

FEW: boucacaout. 

Le verbe boucaner (faire sécher de la viande à la fumée) est apparu en 
francais en 1578. 

Au Havre, emboucané signifie chargé de nuages. 
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Passim dans le Québec; trés connu aussi des Acadiens. 

Bouchure (s.f.). Clóture. 

FEW: bosk (germ.). 

ALF: 1592. 

Centre, Blois, Berry, Bourbonnais, Morvan, Bourgogne, Suisse. 

Gascons-Ouest, Paspébiae, Îles de la Madeleine et Natashquan (P.Q.); 
Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.). 

Bouette (s.f.). Appât pour hameçon. 

Aussi abouette venant de l'agglutination de l'a de l'article: la bouette, 
l'abouette. 

FEW: boued (breton). 

Bretagne, Normandie, Anjou. 

Les deux formes citées plus haut sont fréquentes chez les Acadiens. 

Bouillée (s.f.). Touffe. 

FEW: betw (mot celtique). 

ALF: Suppl. 220, p. 445, 447, 536. 

Anjou, Poitou, Saintonge (bouillon), Nivernais, Loire-Inférieure, Vendóme. 

Carleton et Iles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé ON BI: 
Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Boulariére (s.f.). Boulaie. 

Perdrix de bois francs. 

FEW: betw (mot celtique). 

ALF: 158. 

Le bouleau s'appelle boulas dans le Midi. 

Dans l’Yonne, un terrain planté de bouleaux s'appelle une boulassière. 

Grande-Riviére (P.Q.) (boulaie). 

Sainte-Brigitte de Laval (perdrix de bois francs). 

Bourne (s.f.). Nasse, cage à homard. 

FEW: brunna (got.). 

Anjou, Poitou, Elle, Saintonge, Aunis, Bas-Gâtinais. 

Ce mot est à rapprocher du mot français borgne (qui ne voit que d’un œil), 
un trou remplaçant l'ceil disparu. 

Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Brayon (s.m.). Guenille, torchon. 

FEW: brekan (germ.). 

Mot formé sur les anciennes formes de notre verbe broyer, écrites brayer, 
breiller, breyer. 

Bretagne et l'ouest de la France en général. 

Carleton et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Chétieamp (N.-É.). 

Breuilles (s.f.pl.). Intestins, entrailles. 

FEW: botulus. 

Ancien français: beuilles, bouilles. 

Normandie, Picardie (intestins d'animal). 

Havre: breuillou, ventru. 

Mot relevé à Lorette par le Père Potier en 1743. 
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Bringue (s.f.). Se dit d'une femme grande et maigre: espèce de grande 
bringue! 

FEW: brinos. 

Normandie, Guernesey, Mans (verge, baguette, brindille). 

Nord de Montréal et passim dans le Québec. 

Brûlot (s.m.). Variété de moustique dont la piqûre brûle littéralement. 

Ce mot, formé sur le verbe brûler, apparaît dès 1703 dans La Hontan, 
dans les Relations des Jésuites en 1727, dans le Père Potier en 1743. 

Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.) ; Chéticamp (N.-É.) ; Carleton, Natash- 
quan et presque partout dans le Québec. 

Cabourne (adj.). Creux. 

FEW: brunna (got.). 

ALF: 352, 1336, 1776. 

Saintonge, Aunis, Elle, Poitou, Niort. 

Gascons-Ouest, Carleton et Natashquan (P.Q.); Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Ché- 
ticamp et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Caduc (adj.). Abattu, triste (en parlant d'une personne). Exemple: Un 
tel a bien l'air caduc. 

FEW: caducus. 

Celles, Seudre. 

Région de Montréal. 

Cagouette (s.m.). Nuque. 

FEW: cucutium. 

ALF: 328, p. 535. 

Poitou, Saintonge, Berry, Dauphiné. 

Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue 
et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Pubnico-Ouest et Digby (N.-E.). 

Cani (adj.). Pourri. 

FEW: caninus. 

Terme de marine depuis 1783. 

Berry, Maine, Normandie. 

Gascons-Ouest et Carleton (P.Q.). 

Chacoter (v. tr. ou intr.). Couper, tailler au couteau. 

FEW: cubitus. 

Normandie, Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby 
et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.); Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.). 

Chalin (s.m.). Éclair de chaleur. D'oà chaliner. 

FEW: calina. 

ALF: 438, 439. 

Normandie, Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge. 

Carleton et Gascons-Ouest (P.Q.); Chéticamp et Digby (N.-E.). 

Chamoiser (v. tr.). Taquiner. 

Au sens propre, les dictionnaires donnent: frotter une peau pour la rendre 
souple, pour en faire du chamois. Ici, il s'agit d'un sens figuré. 
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FEW: camor. 

Carleton (P.Q.). 

Chancre (s.m.). Crabe. 

FEW: cancer. 

Aunis, Saintonge. 

Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp et Pubnico- 
Ouest (N.-É.). 

Charcois (s.m.). Carcasse de loup-marin. 

Bloch et von Wartburg, dans leur Dict. étym. de la langue frangaise, don- 
nent l'étymologie de ce mot au mot carcasse dont il est une variante. 

Cette forme est d'ailleurs récente en frangais puisqu'elle n'apparait qu'avec 
Ronsard. 

Dans l'ouest de la France on retrouve carcois, en Aunis et en Saintonge. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine, Sept-Îles, Havre Saint-Pierre et Natash- 
quan (P.Q.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Cléon (s.m.). Porte ou barrière à claire-voie. 

FEW: cleta. 

ALF: 1504. 

Poitou et l'ouest de la France en général. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine et Natashquan (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de 
Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B. 7 Chéticamp et Pub- 
nico-Ouest (N. gu 

Cobir (v. tr.). Bosseler. 

FEW: conficere. D'où cofir dés le XIII* siècle. 

Anjou, Berry, Nivernais. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine, Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph 
de Memramcook et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Coquemar (s.m.). Bouilloire. 

FEW: cucuma. 

ALF: 202, p. 173. 

Ancien provençal, Tournai, Besançon, Lyon, Dauphiné. Semble oublié dans 
l'ouest de la France. 

Se trouve dans Rabelais, cependant. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.) ; Îles de 
la Madeleine et Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.); Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Courge (eil. Joug que l'on met sur ses épaules pour porter deux seaux 
d'eau. 

FEW: corrigia. 

Godefroy: corge, bâton en arc pour porter deux seaux à la fois. 

Anjou, Poitou, Vendée. 

Carleton et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, 
Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Couyer (s.m.). Coffin, étui dans lequel le faucheur met sa pierre à faux. 

FEW: cotarium. 

ALF: 307. 
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Saint-Vallier (Bellechasse). 

Sainte-Anne-des-Monts (Gaspésie). 

Ce mot semble disparu ou est sur le point de disparaître. Je ne l'ai recueilli 
que sur les lévres de deux octogénaires. 

Croc (s.m.). Hamegon. 

Bloch et von Wartburg (Dict. étym. de la langue française) font venir 
ce mot de krok. 

Aunis, Saintonge. 

Carleton, Gascons-Ouest, Îles de la Madeleine, Havre Saint-Pierre et Na- 
tashquan (P.Q.) ; Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Déconforté (adj.). Découragé. 

FEW: confortare. 

Les dictionnaires Richelet, Furetiére, Trévoux, Littré donnent le verbe 
déconforter comme vieilli. 

Gascons-Ouest et Carleton (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook et Cap- 
Pelé (N.-B.) ; Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Détrier (v. ir.). Sevrer. 

Bloch et von Wartburg, dans leur Dict. étym. de la langue française, 
donnent le verbe détrier au sens de sevrer, au verbe trier. 

Ce mot vient de de-tricare. 

ALF: 1708 (sevrer un nourrisson). 

Aunis, Saintonge, Centre. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Ché- 
ticamp (N.-É.). 

Dráche (s£.). Résidu de foie de morue servant à faire du savon. 

FEW: drasca. 

ALF: 1799. 

Godefroy donne la forme drasche. 

Le français actuel a le mot drêche 0 du malt). 

Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Échalót (s.m.). Ridelle, avant et و‎ de charrette. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: diminutif de «échelle» venant du latin scala. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou. 

Carleton (P.Q.) ; Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Éfors (emol). Hachis de poissons servant de bouette pour attirer les 
bancs de poissons. 

FEW: farcire. 

Ce mot est évidemment apparenté à notre mot for au sens de farce. 

Merrien, dans spn dictionnaire de la mer, donne le mot effare avec le méme 
sens, 

Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Hguiber (v. tr.). Éviscérer un poisson. 

Mot d'origine obscure, à rapprocher de l'anglais to gib ou to gip (méme 
sens) et pour lesquels l'Orford English Dictionary déclare: origine 
obscure. 
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Il semble cependant que ces mots doivent être rapprochés du mot latin 
bibbus (bosse). On pourrait supposer un mot latin populaire ex- 
gibbare. ` 

Carleton et Iles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Cap-Pelé (N.-B.). 

Élan (s.m.). Moment. 

FEW: lanceare. 

Ce mot semble actuellement trés peu connu en France puisqu'on ne le 
signale qu'à Montbéliard. 

Cependant, Godefroy donne eslan avec le méme sens. 

Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Chéticamp, Digby et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.) ; 
région de Moncton (N.-B.). 

Ce mot semble s'employer seulement dans l'expression: espérer (attendre) 
un élan. 

Éloise (s.f.). Éclair de tonnerre. 

FEW: leuxos. 

ALF: 438. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou, Bas-Gâtinais, Bourbonnais. 

Carleton et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, 
Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby et Pubnico- 
Ouest (N.-É.). 

Émoyer, si (v. réi). S'informer. 

FEW: ermagare. 

Aunis, Poitou, Saintonge, Centre. 

Carleton et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, 
Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chétieamp et Pubnico-Ouest 
(N.-É.). 

Enforer (v. tr.). Farcir. 

FEW: ne donne pas enforer mais donne far, fars, fart au sens de farce 
servant à farcir. Du latin farcire, farsus. 

Normandie. 

Centre, Aunis, Saintonge (fars, fart, fard). 

Gascons-Ouest (P.Q.). 

Éparer (v. tr.). Répandre. 

Mot sans doute de la méme famille que épars qui, lui, vient du latin sparsus. 

Godefroy et Huguet donnent esparser et espartir avec le méme sens. 

N. Denys (1672) emploie l'expression: éparer du poisson. 

Gascons-Ouest, Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine, Natashquan et Havre 
Saint-Pierre (P.Q.); Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Digby et 
Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Esherber (v. tr.). Sarcler. 

FEW : exherbare. 

ALF: 827. 

Poitou, Berry, Centre. 

Carleton, Gascons-Ouest, Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de 
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Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Pubnico-Ouest 
(N.-É.). 

Fait (s.m.). Sommet. 

FEW: first (francique). 

ALF: 1791. 

Le Godefroy donne les formes fest, feste. 

Anjou, Saintonge, Poitou. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine et Natashquan (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de 
Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby 
et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Flátre (adj.). Mou, flasque. 

FEW: flaccidus. 

Godefroy donne les formes anciennes: flestre, flastre. 

Anjou, Centre. 

Îles de la Madeleine et Natashquan (P.Q.); Chéticamp et Pubnico- 
Ouest (N.-É.). 

Gabion (s.m.). Abri de chasseur. 

Bloch et von Wartburg (Dict. étym. de la langue française) signalent ce 
mot comme étant un emprunt de l'italien cabbione, augmentatif de 
gabbia. 

Mot emprunté comme terme militaire: abri de soldats. 

Ici, il s’agit d’un élargissement de sens. 

Carleton, Iles de la Madeleine, Natashquan et Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.) ; 
Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.). 

Goberge (s.f.). Poisson d'eau salée. Haddoch, en anglais. 

Ce mot apparait dans le Littré. 

Employé par N. Denys en 1672, qui l'appelle aussi Poisson de saint Pierre. 

Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). Prononcé gobarge. 

Goule (s.f.). Bouche. 

FEW: gula. 

ALF: 151. 

Normandie, Centre, Anjou, Bretagne, Berry, Nivernais, Poitou, Saintonge. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine et Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.); Chéti- 
camp (N.-É.). 

Gravouiller (v. intr.). Gratter dans la terre, le sable. 

FEW: krawjan. 

Anjou, Berry, Mans. 

Passim dans le Québec. 

Haquer (v. tr.). Appáter (un hamecon). 

FEW: esca. 

Ce mot s'écrit souvent aquer. 

Normandie. 

La forme de ce verbe est évidemment normando-picarde, avec la non- 
palatalisation du c latin suivi du a. 

Passim dans le Québec. 
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Hucher (v. tr.). Appeler en criant. 

FEW: huccare. 

ALF: 355. 

Anjou, Berry, Bourgogne, Bretagne, Nivernais, Normandie, Picardie, 
Poitou, Saintonge. 

Îles de la Madeleine, Havre Saint-Pierre et Natashquan (P.Q.); Saint- 
Joseph de Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéti- 
camp, Digby et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Huiptante (adj. num.). Quatre-vingts. 

FEW: octoginta. 

ALF: 1113. 

Godefroy donne huitante. 

Jersey (hutptante), Guernesey et l'est de la France: Franche-Comté, Lyon, 
Wallonie... 

Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Jongler (v. intr.). Songer, réver, révasser. 

FEW: jocular. 

La Fontaine emploie ce verbe avec ce sens. 

Carleton et passim dans le Québec; Digby (N.-É.). 

Kaütre (v.m.). Lit, vieux lit. 

FEW: claustrum. 

Il s'agit de la forme de l'Ouest du latin claustrum qui a donné ailleurs 
cloitre. 

Dans l'Ouest, le | dans cette position s'iodise facilement, blanc étant de- 
venu byanc. 

Carleton et Maria (P.Q.). 

Laiche (s.f.). Ver de terre. 

FEW: esca. 

ALF: 1371. 

Nous remarquons ici l'agglutination de l’article au mot aiche (ancien 
francais: esche). 

Anjou, Poitou, Blois, Centre. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Ché- 
ticamp et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Longis (adj). Lent. 

FEW: longus. 

Normandie, Maine, Paris (populaire). 

Gascons-Ouest et Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Saint-Joseph de Memram- 
cook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby et 
Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Matte (s.f.). Pétrin. 

FEW: magis-idem. 

ALF: 1006. 

Saintonge, Aunis, Poitou, Berry, Centre, Mans. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine, Gascons-Ouest et Natashquan (P.Q.); 
Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chétieamp (N.-É.). 
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Métiver (v. tr.). Couper à la faucille, fauciller. 

Grandsaignes d'Hauterive: mestivare. 

ALF: 871. 

Anjou, Saintonge, Centre. 

Carleton, Paspébiac et Bonaventure (P.Q.) ; Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, 
Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.) ; Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Mitan (s.m.). Milieu. 

Grandsaignes d'Hauterive: mittano (germ.). Allemand actuel: Mitte. 

ALF: 1636. 

Ce mot est général en France au nord de la Loire. Dialectal et patois. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine et passim dans le Québec; Saint-Joseph de 
Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby 
et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Morne (s.m.). Montagne, isolée la plupart du temps. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: mot créole des Antilles, de l'espagnol morro (mon- 
ticule). 

Littré signale ce mot: petite montagne dans les Antilles... 

En Gaspésie, il existe le Gros-Morne. 

A East-Broughton (Beauce) ce mot désigne un mont isolé. 

Mouche à miel (s.f.). Abeille. 

ALF: 1. 

La carte de l'ALF montre trés clairement qu'il s'agit d'un mot normand (sud 
de la Normandie) oü cette périphrase a remplacé le vieux mot é ou ée 
trop court, pas assez étoffé. A côté de mouche à miel, nous trouvons 
mouque à miel. 

Région de Montréal. 

Mucre (s.m.). Moisi, renfermé: ça sent le mucre. 

FEW : mygla. 

Normandie, Mans, Ille-et-Vilaine. 

Passim dans le Québec. 

Nigée (s.f.). Nichée et, par extension, portée. 

FEW: nidicare. 

ALF: 1795. 

Anjou, Elle, Saintonge, Centre. 

Grande-Digue ON Di: Digby et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Nouc (s.m.). Nœud. 

FEW: nodus. 

ALF: 915. 

Anjou, Saintonge. 

Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.); Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.). 

Pair (s.m.). Pis (de vache). 

FEW: pectus. 

ALF: 486. 

Alencon, Mans, Charnie, sud de Poitiers. 

Beauce et bas de Québec (les deux rives). 
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Pilot (sm.). Tas (de fumier, de bois, de terre). 

FEW: pila. 

ALF: 1285. 

Littré: tas de sel en forme de cóne, dans les marais salants. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Elle. 

Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et 
Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Piron (s.m.). Oison. 

FEW: pir-. 

ALF: 936. 

Anjou, Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou, Mans, Loire-Inférieure, Berry, Centre. 

Carleton et passim dans le Québec; Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Plaise (s.f.). Plie. 

FEW: platessa. 

Godefroy donne plaise. 

Saintonge, Charentes. 

Gascons-Ouest, Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine, Natashquan et Havre Saint- 
Pierre (P.Q.) ; Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.) ; Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Plange (adj.). Plat, uni. 

FEW: planeus. 

Ce mot apparait encore dans le Trévoux. 

Anjou, Poitou, Gátinais, Saintonge. 

Îles de la Madeleine, Natashquan et Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.) ; Grande- 
Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-E.). 

Pourginée (s.f.). Grande famille, grand nombre d’enfants. 

FEW: progenies. 

Godefroy donne: progenie. 

Mans, Perche, Vendôme. 

Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.) ; Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Remeuil (s.m.). Pis(de vache). 

FEW: ne donne pas plus loin que ma. Mais vint sûrement du latin 
molliare, re-molliare. 

ALF: 1020. 

Anjou, Aunis et Saintonge. 

Carleton, Gascons-Ouest, Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de 
Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby 
et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Ringer (s.m.). Ruminer. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: rumicare. 

ALF: 1708. 

Vendée, Deux-Sévres, Charente-Inférieure. 

Carleton (P.Q.); Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby 
et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Rollon (s.m.). Bille de bois. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: rotulus. 
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ALF: 1761 (barre de chaise). 
1808 (échelon). 

Aunis, Saintonge, Centre. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine et Gascons-Ouest (P.Q.); Grande-Digue et 
Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp, Digby et Pubnico-Ouest (N.-É.). 

Subler (v. intr.). Siffer. 

Grandsaignes d'Hauterive: sibilare devenu sobilare. 

ALF: 1231. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou. 

Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook et Cap-Pelé 
(N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Taiser (v. intr. ou réfl.). Se taire, taire. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: tacere. 

L'ancien français avait les formes taisir et taiser. 

Aunis et Saintonge. 

Carleton, Îles de la Madeleine (P.Q.); Saint-Joseph de Memramcook 
(N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.). 

Talbot (s.m.). Billot suspendu au cou d'un animal pour le géner dans ses 
mouvements. 

Godefroy donne ce mot dans son supplément. 

Aubigné l'a employé dans son Histoire universelle. 

Littré signale ce mot pour le Poitou. 

Étymologie? 

EOE (P.Q.); Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéticamp‏ تا 
(N.-E.).‏ 

Tapon (s.m.). Cheville d'attelage qui se fixe au brancard. Tampon. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: tappo. 

Godefroy donne la forme tapon, notre forme française actuelle tampon 
n'étant apparue qu'en 1382, probablement par analogie. 

Carleton et Gascons-Ouest (P.Q.); Chétieamp (N.-É.). (Cheville d'atte- 
lage à ces trois endroits.) 

Sens de tampon: passim dans le Québec. 

Tet à cochons (s.m.). Toit à cochons: porcherie. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: tectum. 

ALF: 1680 (poulailler), 451. 

Vendée, Deux-Sévres, Loire-Inférieure. 

Îles de la Madeleine, Natashquan et Havre Saint-Pierre (P.Q.); Saint- 
Joseph de Memramcook, Cap-Pelé et Grande-Digue (N.-B.); Chéti- 
camp (N.-É.). 

Toie (s.f.). Placenta. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: theca. 

Theca a d'ailleurs donné notre forme française taie (d'oreiller), enveloppe 
d'oreiller. 

La forme toie au sens d'enveloppe se retrouve dans le Godefroy. 
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Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéticamp (N.-É.); Îles de la 
Madeleine et Natashquan (P.Q.). 

Usse (s.m.). Sourcils. 

FEW: ostium. 

ALF: 1257 (sourcils), 1658 (paupiéres). 

Mot commun dans l'ouest de la France: Aunis, Anjou, Poitou. 

Saint-Joseph de Memramcook, Grande-Digue et Cap-Pelé (N.-B.); Chéti- 
camp (N.-É.). 

Varne (s.f.). Aune. 

Gamillscheg: verna (mot gaulois). 

ALF: 74. 

Tout l'ouest de la France a ce mot sous les formes verne, varne, vergne. 

Général chez les Acadiens. 

Voitrer, se (v. réfl.). Dormir, faire sa sieste. 

Bloch et von Wartburg: voltulare. 

Godefroy: voutrer. 

Au XVI: siècle, on a les formes: viutrer, vuitrer, voitrer. 

Maria (Gaspésie). 

Zire qon zire). Provoquer le dégoût. 

FEW: i 

En latin die le mot ira a le sens de colére 7 aussi de. dégoût. 

Aunis, Saintonge, Poitou. 

Le z initial doit être rapproché de celui des mots zyeutet (yeux) et zeuz ` 
(eur). 

Ce mot est général chez les Acadiens. 


OLD-TIME FIDDLING IN ONTARIO 


By GEORGE A. PROCTOR“ 


“Instrumental folk music is a department largely unexplored by 
musicologists and unexploited by field workers in North America. We 
suffer from a paucity alike of collectanea and descriptive data, and may 
truly be said to know amazingly little about what seems to be one of our 
most vigorous and fertile traditional arts.”1 Although S. P. Bayard made 
this statement sixteen years ago, in particular reference to the United 
States, the same observation led the present writer to undertake a field 
project on this subject on behalf of the National Museum of Canada. 
Most of the data for this study were gathered during a six weeks' field trip 
in July-August, 1960. 

A considerable amount of old-time fiddle music is included in the folk 
musie collection of the National Museum of Canada, but this material has 
always been collected incidentally, along with the much larger element of 
folk songs. This project, then, is an attempt to remedy this situation in 
part, but it does not pretend to be & complete and equally-balanced study 
of fiddle music in Canada. No reference is made to French-Canadian and 
Eskimo fiddling, two important segments which will have to be dealt with 
in greater detail at a later date. 

Three quite different counties of the province of Ontario were selected 
to initiate this study—Glengarry for its rich traditions passed down from 
the original Scottish settlers; Haliburton for its lumbering industry and 
the important relation which that industry bears to folk music in Canada; 
finally, Dufferin county, the home of Shelburne and the Canadian Open 
Old- Time Fiddler's competition, for its celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of this important event, which serves as the focal point of old-time fiddling 
in Canada. 

Before proceeding to describe the old-time fiddle music that was found 
in these three areas, it might be well to consider just what old-time fiddling 
is, from whence it came, why it is played, and who play it and listen to 
it. In its modern usage the word “fiddle” is colloquial for violin, particularly 
the American home-made variety.? However, the word “fiddle” has had a 
considerable history of its own and in its broadest sense refers to the family 


* Formerly of the National Museum of Canada, now Assistant Professor of Music, 
University of British Columbia. 

1S. P. Bayard, Hill Country Tunes (Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1944), 
p. vii. 

2 Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1944), p. 263. 
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of stringed instruments which are played with the bow. Sachs traces the 
origin of the instrument back to western Asia and suggests that the word 
"fiddle" may be derived from the Ossetic fandir (related with pandur), 
Tawgy féandir, Jenissei dialect of Samojedie fedilo, Old Nordic fidlu, 
Anglo-Saxon fidele, Norwegian fele, Old French viéle, and Italian viola.1 
In contrast to the wind instruments (both brass and reed) and the plucked 
string instruments, to which numerous references are made in the Bible, the 
bowed string instruments can be traced back only to the ninth century. 
The earliest mention of the use of the bow on a stringed instrument dates 
from Persian and Chinese sources of that century.? As Apel points out, 
there is some evidence, if not entirely conclusive, which is in favour of 
the theory that the fiddle spread to the Far East and Europe from its 
point of origin in the Near East. In any event, the earliest reference to 
the fiddle in Europe is in Spanish manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries.? 

It is significant to note that the fiddle (and its medieval ancestors, 
the rebec and vielle) has always been associated in function with the 
dance and entertainment, and it is only in the past three hundred years 
that the fiddle (or violin) has been required to serve two masters, namely, 
art music and traditional music. In the medieval dance, music was supplied 
by the "dance leader as soloist with the chorus of dancers singing the 
responses, and sometimes the minstrel with his fiddle carrying the dance 
melody."* Until the perfection of the violin (or modern fiddle) toward 
the end of the sixteenth century, the fiddle was not accepted in sophisti- 
cated musical circles; and this acceptance was by no means an immediate 
one. Even as late as 1676, Thomas Mace in his treatise Musick's Monument 
decried the fact that the fiddle (violin) was being used in preference to 
the more refined Renaissance instrument, the viol. He summarized the 
feelings of many conservative Englishmen when he wrote: 


The World is grown so Slight; full of New Fangles 
And takes their Chief Delight in Jingle-Jangles: With Fiddle-Noises.5 


The fact that the fiddle (violin) did become accepted in all European 
countries and immediately proceeded to become one of the main instru- 
ments in Western art music does not concern us here. What does interest 
us is the use to which traditional, or folk, music has put this same instru- 
ment and the musical style which has evolved from this association. 
Since the perfection of the violin in the late sixteenth century, the 
terms "fiddle" and "violin" have been used interchangeably by both art 
musie and folk music circles, thus creating a certain amount of ambiguity 
concerning what is "fiddle" musie and what is "violin" music. Generally 


1Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments (New York: W. W. Norton & Co, 
1940), p. 2741. 
2 Apel, op. cit., p. 789. 


3 Sachs, op. cit., p. 275. 
«Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance (New York: W. W. Norton, 1937), p. 285. 


5 Thomas Mace, Musick’s Monument (London, 1676). 
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speaking, the “violin” is used in reference to art music, and “fiddle” desig- 
nates folk or traditional music, despite the fact that the professional 
player of art music refers to his instrument as his “fiddle,” be it a violin, 
viola, or cello. Structurally, there is no difference between a fiddle and a 
violin, although there are certain distinguishing features of each style of 
playing. 

As was mentioned at the outset of this paper, old-time fiddling is by 
far the most important type of instrumental folk music in Canada. The 
following discussion will deal briefly with the historical aspect of each type 
and with the stylistic similarities and differences that were revealed through 
this study. 


SCOTTISH-CANADIAN FIDDLE Music 


7 


A very strong tradition for fiddling, “Scot’s” style, exists in the coun- 
ties of Glengarry and Stormont, an area marked by the large number of 
residents of Scottish descent. This particular tradition is so strong that 
it overshadows all other types of fiddling. The writer discovered this, to 
his chagrin, when he acted as a judge at an old-time fiddling contest in 
that area in October, 1960. The contest was advertised simply as an “old- 
time fiddling" contest, but as it turned out, the organizers of the event, 
the local historical society, and most of the audience were thinking in terms 
only of fiddling “Scot’s” style, obviously regarding all other styles as 
cheap imitations. This would not have developed into & problem had it 
not been for one very good fiddler who did not play in the Scottish style 
but who was too good to be left out of the prize money. This left the 
judges with a difficult task, one comparable to comparing oranges and 
lemons. To say the least, there were not a few disgruntled competitors and 
spectators. 

The Scottish style of old-time fiddling can be traced back to the 
seventeenth century, to approximately the same time that the bagpipe 
came into prominence.! However, it was in the eighteenth century with the 
playing and composing of Niel Gow that this style came into full bloom. 
Gow (1727-1807) exerted a great influence on Scottish fiddle playing that 
has not been equalled by any one fiddler since. Many of the tunes which 
Gow composed and published have been passed down orally in traditional 
or “folk” ways. It is true that these tunes were written or fixed practically 
at the time of composition. However, since this time, it would seem that 
the tunes which have survived did so by “ear” rather than by “note.” 
The extent to which Gow's music has survived in use to the present day 
would indicate to what degree the oral tradition has affected the written 
one. So far as the writer has been able to find, there have been no editions 
of Gow's collections of strathspeys and reels since the first editions, which 
appeared between 1784 and 1822. Field-work experience has shown that 


1Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Eric Blom, 5th edition (London: 
MacMillan & Co., 1954), III, 351. 
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although a few fiddlers do know how to read music, more still do not, and 
the few that do, prefer to learn their tunes strictly by “ear.” 

In more recent times, J. Scott Skinner (1843-1927) established himself 
as "The Strathspey King" and exerted a tremendous influence on fiddle 
playing, “Scot’s” style, through his playing and composing. However, being 
a trained violinist and a note player, Skinner expanded the repertoire to 
include more technically difficult and sophisticated pieces. The resultant 
was a hybrid of folk and cultivated music. Although The Scottish Violinist,1 
with its inscription "Talent does what it can; Genius does what it must," 
was found in the home of most of the fiddlers encountered, most of the tunes 
known from it were of the simpler "folk" type and were learned as much 
by ear as by note. In fact, one of the chief informants, Johnny Allan 
MacMillan, confessed that although he could read the notes, he was “not 
too good on the rhythm." 'Thus it would be fair to say that his playing of 
Scott Skinner's pieces were free adaptations rather than strictly literal 
readings. The interrelationships between an oral and written tradition are 
very much in evidence in this music, but it must be concluded that the 
oral tradition is much the stronger. 

It is clear upon even the most cursory acquaintance with Scottish 
fiddle playing that there is considerable relationship between the fiddle and 
that instrument which has come to represent Scotland—the bagpipe—even 
though that country has had no monopoly of it. The scale of the bagpipe 
does not coincide with the Western equal-tempered scale in which the octave 
is divided into twelve equal parts. In fact, the bagpipe can only play nine 
notes which do not conform to any known scale. As William A. Cocks 
points out in his article in Grove’s Dictionary, “all that may be said with 
safety is that on the modern Highland chanter the intervals c"-d" and f" 
—g" are, in the average, about three-quarters of a tone."? L. S. Lloyd has 
illustrated that the tempering is not the same for each instrument.8 Thus 
the notes of the bagpipes are—g', a’, b', c"* (the actual note is about half-way 
between c and c*), d", e", f"* (actual note about half-way between f and f*), 
g", and a". Some systems of notation will mark the c's and f's sharp, but 
others will leave them natural, neither of which is exactly correct. Since 
many of the fiddle tunes were derived from those played on the pipes, it is 
not surprising to find them being played either with two sharps or with 
none at all. The Bonnie Ann strathspey (P3-19; see p. 194) is played 
by Johnny Allan MacMillan with c-sharp and f-sharp, and because the 
tune ends on the note a, the tune may be considered to be in the Mixolyd- 
ian mode. At the same time, the Angus McQueen (P5-54) strathspey is 
played without any sharps and ends on a, putting it in the Aeolian mode (it 
should be noted that the final c is marked as being between c' and c-sharp' 
which would coincide approximately with the bagpipe scale). Not all the 


1J. Scott Skinner, The Scottish Violinist (London and Glasgow: Bayley & Ferguson, 
Ltd., 1900, rev. 1938). 

? Grove's Dictionary, 5th ed. I, 346. 

3L, S, Lloyd, “The Bagpipe Scale," Monthly Musical Record, LXXX (Nov. 1950). 
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fiddle tunes, however, are adapted directly from the pipe melodies, some 
being composed especially for the fiddle. These tunes are usually not so 
limited as the others and, of course, may use accidentals which are not 
found on the bagpipe, as well as a more extended range. Many of the 
melodies in T'he Scottish Violinist are written in the key of A major with 
g-sharp. Skinner is obviously aware of the difference from the pipes, for he 
mentions in a footnote (p. 25) that the bagpipe has no g-sharp. 

The fiddle has been closely connected with the bagpipe and its music 
since the seventeenth century.! The musie of the pipes is usually divided 
into two divisions, the first being the Ceol Mor, which is the "classical" or 
great musie, and the latter being the Ceol Beag or the little music. The 
former includes the serious, slow music, whereas the latter is comprised of 
dances and marches. All the fiddle musie collected by the writer and 
97 per cent of that appearing in a Cape Breton collection fall into the 
second category.? The Ceol Mor took the form of absolute music in theme 
and variations style, and if it did have a function, it was used for laments 
and for occasions of a serious nature. On the other hand, the Ceol Beag, 
which developed later, was confined to march and dance tunes. It is in the 
marches, strathspeys, reels, and jigs that the fiddlers find their most enjoy- 
ment. Johnny Allan MaeMillan, referred to above, who is still today a very 
strong fiddler at the age of 90, indicated his admiration for anyone who 
could play what he called the “slow music" but did not attempt to play 
any of it himself. The reason why a player who can perform such intricate 
pieces as Bonnie Ann (see example) could not also play a piece of slow 
music is that quite different technical problems are involved in each case. 
It seems that there was not sufficient stimulus for & player in Ontario to 
acquire the particular technique necessary to play slow music. His services 
were in constant demand to play for dances, and, therefore, it was dance 
music which he played. Even with regard to the bagpipes, the emphasis 
shifted from the Ceol Mor to the Ceol Beag during the course of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Of the dances played by the Scottish fiddlers, by far the most popular 
are the strathspey and the reel, the former being slow and the latter fast. 
Sources indicate that the strathspey became first established at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century and actually was associated at first with 
the fiddle rather than with the bagpipe.3 The opposite is true of the reel, 
the bagpipe being the original performing instrument in this case. In 
addition, the reel is à much older dance, the earliest reference to it being 
found in the record of a witches’ trial of 1591—“‘one Geills Duncan being 
alleged to have ‘gone before them playing a reill’.’’+ 


3 Grove's Dictionary, 5th edition (1954), III, 350. 


“Gordon F. MacQuarrie, The Cape Breton Collection of Scottish Melodies for the 
Violin (Medford, Mass.: J. Beaton, 1940). 


3 Grove's Dictionary, 5th edition (1954) III, 350. 
t Loc. cit. 
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Fr. John MacPhail, rector of St. Finnan’s Cathedral at Alexandria, 
Ontario, and himself an old-time fiddler, pointed out that the present popu- 
larity of the fiddle over the pipes was due simply to the fact that the former 
is much less expensive. Most of the fiddles in use are either homemade or 
factory-made, and in either case not of very expensive or fine quality. 
The popularity of the fiddle, not only for Scottish music but throughout 
Western music in general, is due in great part to its compactness and 
ability to adapt to many different situations and locations. 

As Bayard notes in his study, the country fiddler's tone is often very 
strident, although he, the fiddler, does appreciate good tone quality when 
he hears it.! One quickly realizes when listening to an old-time fiddler that 
quality of tone is only a minor consideration with him. Rhythm is always 
foremost, with melody running a not-too-close second. The playing of the 
fiddle is always accompanied by at least one percussion instrument, usually 
the tapping foot, which is performed intuitively by both performer and 
listener. In French Canada, this foot-tapping has been cultivated as an art 
in its own right, with a certain amount of sophistication and variety being 
provided by different rhythmic patterns. 


MusicaL STYLE OF ScorrisH FIDDLE Music 
1. Rhythm 


The listener is impressed first and foremost by the sense of rhythm 
which the fiddler exhibits through this music. It is no exaggeration to say 
that rhythm is the life-blood of all types of old-time fiddling, and especially 
of the Scottish variety. A violinist trained in the so-called classical school 
is very much aware of this, because, regretfully, rhythm in his music has 
taken second place to the sophistications of tone control and finger dexterity. 
The old-time fiddler then, be he of Scottish, French, Irish, or English back- 
ground, plays as if he were playing for a dance. Indeed, it is very difficult 
to refrain from dancing when listening to a good old-time fiddler. 

As was mentioned above, the beat is emphasized by the foot-tapping of 
player and audience. In the Scottish style, the tapping is simple and is 
confined to one tap per beat, in contrast to the French style in which the 
tapping assumes a variety of patterns. 

A discussion of Scottish music would not be complete without some 
reference to that charasteristic rhythmic device known as the “Scotch snap." 


Although this inverted dotted figure F E is also a typical feature of 


American Negro music and of jazz, it has been maintained that syncopated 
effects have their origin in the Scotch snap.? However, this 1s somewhat 
of an exaggeration, because inverted dotting is very frequent in all parts 


1Bayard, Hill Country Tunes, p. xiv. 
2 Apel, Harvard Dictionary . . ., p. 217. 
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of the world. Nevertheless, the constant use of this figure in such dances 
as the strathspey has linked it very closely with Scotland and Scottish 
music. 


2. Melody 


'The melodies in Scottish fiddle music favour the Dorian and Mixolydian 
church modes rather than the major and minor seales. The reason for this 
is that the tunes were, in most cases, adapted from bagpipe tunes, which 
naturally were restricted by the limitations of the bagpipe scale. Although 
the bagpipe does not conform to any diatonic tempered system, it comes 
closest to following a Dorian or a Mixolydian pattern commencing on a, 
with a sub-tonic g below the lowest note. 


©- 


The total range of the bagpipe is included in the above example, which 
explains the rather limited range of some of the fiddle tunes (e.g., Bonnie 
Ann). However, there are tunes, such as the Marquis of Huntly, which 
extend beyond this range and therefore cannot be considered to have 
originated with the bagpipe. Some tunes such as Angus McQueen and Big 
Maggie Daseny are extended only one note beyond the bagpipe range and 
therefore may be considered as bagpipe-derived. 

Melodic embellishment or ornamentation is an important element which 
is characteristic of both Scottish bagpipe and fiddle music. As would be 
expected, the type of ornamentation varies somewhat between the instru- 
ments because of the particular nature of each instrument. The embellish- 
ments on the fiddle are limited to upper mordents and grace notes (appog- 
giaturas), whereas those on the bagpipe are more elaborate, employ wider 
skips, and are much more frequent. For example, typical bagpipe shakes 
(two or more grace notes) are illustrated by the bagpipe version of the 
Marquis of Huntly strathspey:1 


1J. Robertson and D. S. Ramsay, Master Method for Highland Bagpipe (London: 
John E. Dallas & Sons Ltd., 1953), p. 35. 
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It is quite evident that the above is not suitable for the fiddle or violin. 
The extensive use of embellishments by the bagpipe player is not entirely 
for aesthetic reasons because the nature of the instrument prohibits the 
player from exerting direct control over the sounding of a tone through the 
embouchure. The bag provides a steady stream of air, which, in turn, 
produces an uninterrupted tone. Thus the embellishments serve to mark 
one note off against the other which is not possible through tonguing as in 
the oboe or clarinet. In this way the embellishments serve to mark the 
interior phrases of the melody. 


3. Form 


In the Scottish style of fiddle playing, the favourite combination of 
dances is the strathspey and the reel. The strathspey, whose name is derived 
from the strath (valley) of the river Spey, is a slow dance in 4/4 time 
which makes much use of the Scotch snap and melodic embellishment. The 
dance itself dates back to the eighteenth century. Its partner, the reel, 
is a much faster dance in the same metre and uses equal note values 
without as much embellishment. 

Structurally, some interesting characteristics are exhibited in these two 
dances. The strathspey, as seen in Bonnie Ann, is in a two-part or binary 
structure with each section being repeated once. Following this is & second 
section, which is a variation of the first, after which the two sections are 
repeated in their entirety. The principle of variation is an important one 
in Scottish music; it is also found in the piobaireachd (pibroch) played 
by the pipes, in which between three and nine variations follow the state- 
ment of the theme (urlar). The treatment of Bonnie Ann, with its one 
variation, is reminiscent of the divisions which were so popular in England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In a division the melody was 
broken up (hence the word division) into quick figures and passages which 
served to form a melodie variation of the original. This process, which was 
done extemporaneously in the early period, is identical in principle with 
the practices of traditional jazz of the twentieth century. Indeed, this prin- 
ciple of construction has been used by dance music for four centuries, with 
Hugh Aston's (d. 1522) Hornpipe being one of the first in stylized form. 
'The unifying element—the harmony, chord progressions, or ground bass— 
provides a basis over which the melodie instruments may add variations 
at will. 

'The partner of the strathspey, the reel, is & dance which is common 
to Scotland, Ireland, and Ameriea. It is performed by two or more couples 
standing in 2 circle and describing a series of figures each in the time of 
eight measures. The reel, the Marchioness of Tullybardine, follows a vari- 
ation structure with a division just like its accompanying strathspey, 
Bonnie Ann. This structure may be represented thus: aaas'a"a"'a'"a""a"^, 
The undotted note values and the quicker tempo offer a good contrast to 
the strathspey. Using primarily equal sixteenth notes, the melody of the 
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reel is maintained within the range of the bagpipe. Considerable use is 
made of broken chords and rapid string crossings, which sometimes, when 
not performed too clearly, give the effect of double stops. The bagpipe 
scale, incidentally, is very well suited to the technical capacities of the 
violin, because it enables the player to play almost all of the tune on two 
strings and in the first position. The open strings may be, and are, used 
freely, and the fiddler can alter his notes to conform with the bagpipe 
scale (especially the cs and the f's). 


4. Harmony 


In their original form, either for bagpipe or fiddle, the old-time fiddle 
tunes were composed and played without harmonie accompaniment. How- 
ever, most present-day fiddlers prefer to have a pianist "chord" for them 
while they play. Two things are accomplished here—the piano provides 
a harmonie background and at the same time adds to the rhythmie pulse. 

Even though these melodies were conceived monophonically, they do 
seem to imply rather strong vertical sonorities. In Bonnie Ann, for instance, 
the melody outlines only two chords—the triad on the final a and the sub- 
final g. (The term "final" is used rather than "tonic" because the Scottish 
melodies are based, not on the major and minor scales, but on the Mixo- 
lydian, Dorian, and Aeolian modes.) In each case the note below the final 
is a whole-step from that final, a characteristic which is borrowed from 
the bagpipe and folk song in general. Many of these fiddle tunes have been 
handed down orally from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, before 
that phenomenon known as major and minor tonality had become estab- 
lished in cultivated musie circles. Thus the chord progressions which the 
pianist must use in accompanying Scottish fiddle music differ quite mark- 
edly from those employed in accompanying regular Canadian-style old- 
time fiddling. 


EXAMPLES: Basic chords used in— 


Scottish Style Canadian Style 


If a melody in the Scottish style were to employ the Mixolydian mode 
on G, the Canadian style would use the scale of G major. The only 
common chord would, in this case, be the G major triad. The Mixolydian 
mode on G is identical with the G major scale except for the flatted 
seventh degree of the scale in the former. However, it is important to note 
that modes preceded historically the major-minor scale concepts and 
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therefore should not be considered as adaptations or modifications of the 
major-minor system. 

In concluding this section on Scottish-Canadian fiddle music, some 
mention should be made of the method of holding the violin while playing 
and the characteristics of the instruments themselves which have been, and 
still are, in use. Both Johnny Allan MacMillan and Donald Fletcher held 
their fiddles under the chin and on the shoulder, in the manner of the 
symphony violinist. However, unlike the symphony player, both men 
preferred to hold the instrument without the aid of a chin-rest. They both 
mentioned that they knew of fiddlers who held the fiddle down against the 
chest (the writer later saw examples of this). As a matter of historical 
fact the violin was held in this low position as early as the seventeenth 
century and only gradually became elevated to rest under the chin. Roger 
North reported that he saw Nicola Matteis (d. ca. 1705) hold the violin 
“against the short ribs."! About fifty years later in one of the first im- 
portant treatises on violin playing, Leopold Mozart prescribes that the 
violin should be held against the chest, just under the left shoulder.? It 
was not until the nineteenth century that the violin came to be held under 
the chin with the aid of a chin-rest in the present manner of the symphony 
player, although Paganini (d. 1840) himself preferred to play without a 
chin-rest. Niel Gow (d. 1807), the famous Scottish fiddle player men- 
tioned above (p. 175), held his fiddle to right of tailpiece under the chin, 
the opposite side to where it is held today. 

Concerning the instruments that were used by the fiddlers, the 
majority are factory-made copies of important makers such as Antonius 
Stradivarius and Jakob Stainer and date from the early part of the 
twentieth century. A certain number of hand-made fiddles encountered 
varied a great deal in quality and were generally quite amateurish in 
craftsmanship. A store-keeper at Dunvegan, Ontario, by the name of 
Martin Ferguson, is one such maker whose enterprises in this direction 
have arisen out of doing necessary repairs to his own and other fiddles. To 
him, fiddle-making and repairing have filled many long, quiet hours in 
the life of a village store-keeper in the winter-time. 

Most of the violins used by old-time fiddlers are in a very poor state 
of adjustment, but once again it must be noted that tone quality, which is 
directly related to instrument adjustment, is of secondary importance to 
the fiddler. Poor quality of strings and bow hair also contribute much 
toward this. 


“REGULAR” OLD-TIME FIDDLING STYLE 


One is at a loss for a completely adequate term to use in reference 
to the vast quantity of fiddle music which exists in Ontario besides the 
Scottish-Canadian. To most fiddlers this music is simply “old-time.” 


1Roger North, Memoirs of Musick. 
“Leopold Mozart, Versuch einer gründlichen Violinschule (Augsburg, 1757; trans. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1947); quoted by Grove’s Dictionary (1954) . . . VIII, 815. 
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Bayard refers to the same type of music, including many of the same 
tunes, which he has collected in southwestern Pennsylvania, as “hill 
country” tunes or music. Based on his researches, Bayard states that this 
music is derived from a British-German tradition, with the former being 
the much more important influenee.! As may be seen by comparing the 
examples, there is considerable difference between the Scottish-Canadian 
fiddle music just discussed and the regular old-time. Even within the old- 
time music itself there seem to be regional differences, along with many 
similarities. However, much more collection, study, and research will be 
necessary before an adequate comparative study may be attempted, as 
Bayard intimates in the introductory remarks to his book.? 

Thus the present discussion will concern itself with a description of 
the fiddle music found in certain selected areas in Ontario; why these 
areas were chosen; the biographical material concerning the fiddlers them- 
selves; and finally a general comparison of the fiddle music found thus far. 
To conclude, a discussion of the Canadian Open Old Time Fiddlers' Contest 
at Shelburne, Ontario, will point up some important facts about old-time 
fiddlers and old-time fiddling in Canada at the present time. 

Two areas in Ontario were selected for the purpose of collecting fiddle 
music in addition to the “Scots” style, discussed above. Haliburton county, 
which lies about 120 miles north and slightly east of Toronto, is an area 
where the lumber industry has had a remarkable history over the past one 
hundred years. With the knowledge that wherever there were lumbercamps 
there were men living isolated in barracks for months on end, and wherever 
this condition prevailed there was bound to be music, the collector set out 
for Haliburton. And he was not disappointed. To be sure, most of the 
singers of the old songs had long since forgotten their verses because the 
barrack-type of living, mentioned above, had ceased to exist thirty years 
ago. Yet, the old-time fiddling, under the stimulation of the square dance 
(and sundry other more liquid types of stimulation) has continued not 
only to exist but to flourish as well. 

It would not be true, however, to say that old-time fiddling has been 
unaffected by certain external factors in the past thirty years. Radio and, 
more recently, television have exerted very strong influences on the type 
of old-time fiddle music which is now played and enjoyed. With the mass 
media's tendency to strike at the lowest common denominator in public 
taste, many of the older and truly "folk" tunes have been forced to give way 
to modern “Western” music. Without becoming involved at this point in a 
discussion of what is and is not “folk music,” let it be said that the former 
(folk) comes from within a group or society, whereas the latter (“Western”) 
is superimposed from without; the former passes through a sifting process 
by the group itself whereas the latter is sifted by the commercial interests 
behind the radio, recording, and television industries. There is no doubt 
that the former process evolves a type of music of superior quality to the 


1 Bayard, Hill Country . . ., p. xil. 
3 [bid., p. vii. 
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latter. In general terms this means that the melody and rhythm of the 
tunes are better constructed in accordance with the universal concepts of 
art—that is, unity within variety. To illustrate the influence of “Western” 
musie, the concert at the Canadian Legion Carnival in Haliburton used 
about 99 per cent Western music. In fact, the lone fiddler who performed 
said that he knew only two traditional tunes—the Devil's Dream and the 
Irish Washerwoman. Yet it would be wrong to conclude from this that old- 
time fiddling is on the way out. There still is much fiddling in the old style 
around Haliburton, but most of it takes place in small gatherings. True 
folk music was conceived on a small scale and suffers greatly if taken 
out of that environment; this applies to song and instrumental music alike. 


The one large exception to this is the Canadian Open Old-time Fid- 
dlers’ contest at Shelburne, Ontario, which last year celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. In this contest, close to one hundred competitors from all 
parts of Canada and the United States gathered at Shelburne to compete 
for over $2,000 in cash prizes. In two evenings 7,000 people witnessed this 
remarkable event which was devoted entirely to old-time music. It was this 
contest which led the writer to Shelburne on the assumption that an area 
which could engender such enthusiasm for a fiddle contest must have a very 
good tradition of its own. This assumption was not entirely fulfilled, for 
there were not too many fiddlers from the Shelburne district itself. As 
Bayard found in southwestern Pennsylvania, the dominant national element 
around Shelburne which carries the fiddle music is the Irish. The majority 
of the other residents of the area are of English-Scottish descent, but they 
have not nurtured folk music to the same extent as the Irish. The writer 
is inclined to think that this is due to a strong Calvinistic influence which 
is only gradually coming to accept the fact that fiddling and dancing are 
not necessarily sinful. 


Shelburne and district, which lies about 75 miles north and west of 
Toronto, is à mixed-farming area which was settled slightly over one 
hundred years ago. The village itself was not incorporated until 1879. 
The place of music in farm life in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies was confined to the church and to hymn-singing in the home, at 
least as far as the Presbyterian and Methodist families were concerned. 
These restrictions were not apparent with regard to the Irish Catholic 
families, and dancing, singing, and fiddling were considered a normal and 
necessary part of everyday life. À similar pocket of Irish descendants in 
the Peterborough district in Ontario has served as the carrier and protector 
of folk music in that area. As was the case in Puritan England in the 
seventeenth century, secular music was not completely absent from the 
homes of the Protestant families; it was merely much less encouraged than 
in the homes of their Catholie brethren. This situation, together with the 
fact that Ontario was settled rather late, explains why so few traditional 
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Child ballads are to be found in this province. There are still today isolated 
examples of people who refused to attend the old-time fiddling contest 
because of its connection with the dance and the firm belief that dancing 
is sinful. 


MUSICAL STYLE or REGULAR OLD-TIME FIDDLE Music 


As indicated above (p. 183), the following remarks are based on a rather 
limited selection of data, and only after much more extensive collecting 
and research may broad generalizations be drawn. The writer did have 
the advantage, however, of hearing a large selection of performers at the 
Shelburne fiddle contest, even though the players did not provide an even 
distribution from all parts of Canada. Just how representative these players 
are is very difficult to say without having first investigated the areas from 
which they came. One of the old-timers from Dundalk, Ontario (15 miles 
north of Shelburne), William Redmond, maintains that a real player of 
old-time music does not stand a chance of winning the Shelburne contest. 
Redmond, who is a man of about seventy and of Irish extraction, says 
that all fiddlers must play '"Messer-style" in order to win. In effect he 
means that the fiddler must play with all the technical polish of one of 
CBC TV's top performers in order to compete successfully. This sophis- 
tication of a basically unsophisticated art is a natural outgrowth of the 
effects of mass communication. As far as the musical style is concerned, 
the result has been a general smoothing out of some of the rough edges. 
This may best be discussed under the headings of rhythm, melody, form, 
and harmony. 


1. Rhythm 


As in the case of Scottish-Canadian fiddle music, the rhythm is by 
far the most important element. The accompanying examples will illustrate 
that most of the metres are of a simple and compound duple variety, The 
waltz is the only dance that the fiddler plays which is in simple triple 
metre. The beat or pulse is usually not quite so strong in regular old-time 
in comparison with Scottish fiddling, but it is powerful nevertheless. Where- 
as the Scotch snap adds rhythmical interest to Scottish fiddle music, a 
different device is employed, but not so frequently. This is the anticipation 
or off-beat figure, the same as that found in a great deal of modern “popular” 
music. It is quite probable that this device has been borrowed by old-time 
musicians from the “pops” field. Archie Trumbull, who has learned most 
of the tunes that he knows from radio and records, uses this device a great 
deal, as may be seen in his performance of The Cacklin’ Hen. Off-beat 
accents are another means of adding rhythmic interest, and Trumbull makes 
good use of these too. The following examples will illustrate the above 
comments. 


55670-4—13 
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Scotch snap* Anticipation* Off-beat accent 
Angus McQueen (P5-54) Cacklin Hen (P8-123) Cacklin Hen 
m. 1 (p. 198) m. 13 (p. 207) m. 14 


2. Melody 


In contrast to the melodies of the Scottish fiddle music, these tunes are 
based solely on the major diatonie scale. Where the Scottish melodies 
follow the Dorian and Mixolydian patterns derived from the bagpipe scale, 
the Canadian old-time music employs the more modern major scale. In 
terms of historical perspective, it must be remembered that the major dia- 
tonie scale only became firmly established around 1680. Thus it is not 
surprising to find no trace of any of the melodies which were published in 
Playford's English Dancing Master (London, 1652) in the repertoire of 
modern-day fiddlers. Bayard makes no guess as to the date of origin of the 
fiddle tunes of southwestern Pennsylvania, but the present writer would 
venture to suggest that they originated in the nineteenth century to provide 
music for social dancing, particularly the square dance. The square dance is 
derived from the contre danse, cotillon, reel, and quadrille, the last of which 
was first performed in 1816.1 


Melodically, the fiddle tunes under discussion quite often outline the 
chords of the tonic, dominant, and subdominant. The reason for this is 
that these melodies are based on the major-minor tonality system, in 
which the chords on the tonie, dominant, and subdominant are the most 
important, and in that order. These chords, then, form the framework upon 
which the melody is based, and it is only natural that the melody will 
often outline the notes of these chords. It is interesting to note that parts 
of two of the older tunes in this selection (ie., The Flowers of Edinburgh 
and The Wind Shook the Barley) follow the outline of the submediant 
chord, which is one classification further away from the tonic chord than 
the subdominant. The trend would seem to be, in recent times, to reduce 
the harmonie formulae of all types of popular and “folk” music to as 
simple a basis as possible. Not only are the chords I, IV, and V used almost 
exclusively, but, as in rock and roll, they are also employed in a fixed 
sequence, Thus the same set of chords may be used for a countless number 
of tunes. A trend in this direction is noticed with regard to old-time 
fiddling, and the younger players (e.g., Alfred McColl in Lord Alexander’s 


1G. K. Kurath, “Quadrilles,” Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary of Folklore, 
Mythology, and Legend (New York, 1950), II, 914. 
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Reel and Archie Trumbull in The Cacklin Hen) play tunes where there is 
hardly any harmonic scope or variety. 

Melodie embellishment is, along with rhythmic syncopation, one of 
the principal means by which a player may stamp a tune with his own 
particular style. Each fiddler favours certain embellishments over others, 
but by far the most used are the appoggiatura and the mordent. 


EXAMPLE: 


Upper Lower Mordent 
Appoggiatura Appoggiatura 


As may be seen in many of the examples, the fiddlers often use double 
stops (ie., two notes simultaneously) in order to give a fuller sound to 
the tune. 


3. Form 


The form or structure of regular old-time fiddling consists entirely 
of four bar phrases of a binary structure, which is the same form as found 
in the Scottish fiddle music. According to Apel’s terminology, all the fiddle 
tunes except Lord Alexander’s Reel are of either the symmetrical binary 
or the rounded binary type.! The following table will illustrate the melodic 
relationships between phrases, with each new letter representing a new 
melodic idea and each marked thus ”, a variation. 


The Burnt Potato (Reidy) aa’bb 

The Burnt Potato (Waters) aabb 

The Flowers of Edinburgh (Waters) aa’ba” 
The Flowers of Edinburgh (McKelvey) aa’ba’ 
Lord Alexander’s Reel (Trumbull) b"b"abab' 
Lord Alexander’s Reel (McColl) abab'b"b" 
Go to the Devil (Precoor) aa’bb’ 

The Wind Shook the Barley (McKelvey) aabb’ 
The Cacklin’ Hen (Trumbull) aa'bb' 

Bonnie Ann (MacMillan) aba’b’ 

Marchioness of Tullybardine aaa’a”a’”, etc. 
Angus McQueen abb’ 

Big Maggie ab 


Lord Alexander’s Reel follows the asymmetrical binary type because of 
the extension of the second melodic section. This extension forms a kind 


1 Apel, Harvard Dictionary ..., p. 87. 
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of refrain, with which Trumbull in his version begins. In contrast to the 
Scottish fiddle musie, Canadian old-time does not employ the technique 
of variation to such a great extent. In the case of the latter, each repeti- 
tion of the tune is almost exactly the same, in contrast to the Scottish 
music (see p. 180) where successive repetitions make extensive use of the 
principle of variation. 


4. Harmony 


Although in many cases chordal accompaniment is not used in regular 
old-time, the nature of the tunes would seem to imply such chords even 
more than in the case of the Scottish ones. However, as noted above 
(see p. 180), the type and progression of the chords are quite different in 
the two styles, thereby accounting for much of the difference in sound. 
The regular old-time style is grounded in major-minor tonality with its 
gravitation of classes of chords toward a tonal centre. This phenomenon 
was first given theoretical recognition by Rameau in 1722, who also 
recognized that “melody is born of harmony," not vice versa.! Rameau 
drew attention to the fact that in the tonal system, chords which follow 
one another tend to have their roots a fifth apart. He also noticed that 
all chords tend to gravitate toward one chord, which is the tonal centre, 
or tonie chord. The function of the various chords to one another and to 
the tonic chord may best be expressed by the following table*: 


Fourth Third Second First 
Classifi- Classifi- Classifi- Classifi- 
cation cation cation cation Tonic 
IH  ———— VI ———- "UI pnm vp epe cer ای‎ N ex rm ll 
(IV (VII 


As will be noticed by the harmonie analysis in the musical examples, 
the implied progressions of the melodies follow, in most cases, from third 
to second to first classification and then to the tonic. The most notable 
exceptions are the older tunes such as The Flowers of Edinburgh and The 
Wind Shook the Barley. In the Scottish tunes, however, the chord on 
VII is implied with the flatted seventh scale degree. This chord is not 
derived from the major or minor scale system but rather from the Mixo- 
lydian, Dorian, or Aeolian modes, which were historically the predecessors 
of the major-minor scales. The net result is a feeling of modality rather 
than tonality. 


NOTES ON THE FIDDLERS 


i. Johnny Allan MacMillan, Long Sault, Ontario. Ninety years of age; 
born and raised in Glengarry county, Ontario; spoke only Gaelic 
until aged 10; self-taught fiddler, learned by imitation; later learned 
to read music but never became too good at reading rhythm; never 


1Grove's Dictionary . . . (1954), VII, 33. 
*For a complete explanation of the above table see A. I. McHose, The Contrapuntal 
Harmonic Technique of the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1947. 
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played in a band but played for countless dances by himself; one- 
time fiddle champion of his district; a labourer. 


2. Gordon Precoor, 51, Gelert, Ontario. Learned to play the fiddle entirely 
"by ear"; came to Gelert from Aylmer, Ontario, twelve years ago; 
his father, a fiddler also, held the violin against his ribs, but he 
prefers to hold it under the chin; Precoor learned many tunes 
from his father; five years ago he lost one and one-half fingers of 
the left hand in a lumber-mill accident—thus he plays almost 
entirely with the index and second fingers; at present he is unem- 
ployed but has a large family. 


3. Herb McKelvey, Minden, Ontario. In his mid-seventies; he also learned 
and plays by ear; prefers to hold the fiddle against the chest rather 
than under the chin; holds the bow almost entirely between the 
thumb and first finger of the right hand; retired labourer. 


4. Archie Trumbull, Minden, Ontario. About forty-five years of age, he 
learned to play the fiddle by ear and learns most of his tunes from 
records and the radio; holds the fiddle under the chin; a labourer. 


5. Alfred McColl, Eagle Lake, Ontario. In his mid-forties; he too is self- 
taught; six members of his family play the fiddle, and if they are as 
good as he is, they must be extremely fine players; shows a re- 
markable violin technique considering his lack of “schooling”; a 
lumberman. 


6. Dan Waters, Dundalk, Ontario. Around seventy years of age, Waters 
is a retired farmer of Irish-Catholic descent; he learned to play 
the fiddle entirely "by ear"; plays the fiddle without a chin-rest 
and holds it either under the chin or at the chest—prefers to hold 
it against the chest; also knows quite a few old Irish and Scottish 
songs. 


7. Pat Reidy, Conn, Ontario. A retired farmer and 67 years old; of Irish 
descent; the 1960 champion of the over-65 class at the Canadian 
Open Old-Time Fiddlers contest, Shelburne, Ontario; self-taught as 
a fiddler; originally held the violin against the chest until a violin 
teacher taught him the “proper” way, but it took him two years to 
undo his former “errors”; learns many tunes and songs from records 
and radio. 


To conclude this brief study of old-time fiddling in Ontario, it seems 
appropriate to discuss the Canadian Open Old-Time Fiddlers’ Contest 
which last year celebrated its tenth anniversary. This contest, which has 
been held each year in the village of Shelburne (pop. 1956 census: 1,245), 
is sponsored by the local Rotary Club in co-operation with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation with the intent and purpose of "stimulating 
public interest in old-time and folklore music, and to encourage develop- 
ment of player-talent." Anyone from anywhere may enter, and the en- 
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trants’ fees are given to the Ontario Society for Crippled Children. In the 
two evenings last year, which were taken for the preliminaries and finals 
of the contest, a total of 7,000 people witnessed the event. The CBC 
carried the finals on its nationwide network. 

À total of one hundred and twelve entry fees were paid for in the 
two classes—Championship Class and Novelty Class, with eighty-nine 
different fiddlers taking part. The contest rules indicate that each 
competitor must play a waltz, a jig, and a reel within the time limit of 
three minutes. Each is judged according to tone, style and technique, 
accuracy, and versatility. The tunes played must be of “the accepted old- 
time type,” but the judges are instructed that new compositions are 
acceptable if they conform to the general type. In the Championship 
Class there are three main prizes— $1,000, $400, and $200—and five con- 
solation prizes of $25 each for the runners-up. In the Novelty Class the 
contestant may play any type or number of tunes within the three-minute 
time limit, but in this case marks are awarded primarily for showmanship. 
The prizes for this class are $250, $125, and $25. 

Details concerning the fiddlers who participated in the contest may 
best be summarized by the following table: 


Under 20 20-30 30-40 | 40-50 50-60 | Over 60 


Age distribution ......... 7 fiddlers....| 15 23 15 17 8 
سر سوا وو را جوا‎ ae. N سا‎ EE Onfbarou cede iubeo e 77 
Quebec- 2s i525 5 cs eek ees 3 
Nova -Seotin e ee tee 1 
New Brunswick .......... 1 
Alberta: E ASN nate 1 
West. Indies Tal v و‎ 1 
: UB xD RAPERE 4 
وو و ا‎ A رو ےی سس ا ا ہیں ای یی وہ‎ CIIM quce e lee ce rur PS Urbans... رو دو ا وا‎ e, 39 
Rival کا اس ظا‎ ee ln eres 50 

(less than 10,000 

population) 

Method ON TEE لاس و ےک ا‎ ee Salf-taughlb. ا ای بے‎ 53 
y : 2060۲160607 رٹ پر‎ EUN 27 
Method o] سے وا وو ہے دک دورد‎ ses et, جا‎ BY noU اھر ہو‎ de a SLE 8 
By EE EE 23 
Pu مرا را‎ e yh ا ا‎ E RE EE A Professional وی ا‎ Sek kar 7 
Semi-professional ......... 23 
Amatour وی ہے وپ ےرت در‎ eer 51 
Union status: Member of American Federation of Musicians ............,....,.... 25 
Non-member of American Federation of Musicians ................. 60 


Nore: The totals in each category do not always add up to the total number of 
fiddlers (89), because each did not answer all the questions on the entry-form 
questionnaire. 

The eighty-nine players were asked to name other fiddle contests in which 

they had participated and won awards, and fifty-nine such contests were 


mentioned. 
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THE CANADIAN OPEN OLD-TIME FIDDLERS' CONTEST 
Shelburne, Ontario, August, 1960. 
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Top left: Al Cherny, Wingham, Ont., Top right: Gord Precoor, Gelert, Ont. 


winner of both Championship and 
Novelty Classes at the Canadian 
Open 


Lower left: Stan Hall, Hamilton, Ont., Lower right: Two unidentified fiddlers 
playing in the Novelty Class in the Novelty Class 
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Top left: Johnny Allan MacMillan, Long Top right: Dan Waters, Dundalk, Ont. 
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Top right: Archie Trumbull, Minden, Ont. 
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BONNIE ANN (P3-19)* 


Johnny Allan MacMillan, 90, 
Long Sault, Ontario, 


pg 


H L 
* Catalogue number of recording in the National Museum of Canada, 
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BONNIE ANN (P3-19) (Cont.) 


55670-4—144 
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MARCHIONESS OF TULLYBARDINE 
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MARCHIONESS OF TULLYBARDINE (Cont.) 
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ANGUS McQUEEN (P5-54) 


Johnny Allan MacMillan, 90, 
Long Sault, Ontario, 


= Ee A 
دک جج‎ Se ہے سس‎ AE مس کہ‎ oe سے بس جس‎ DER ee î ıd = 
سے‎ EXE CEA! Um 
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ANGUS McQUEEN (P5-54) (Cont.) 


200 
BIG MAGGIE DASENY 


201 
THE WIND SHOOK THE BARLEY (P8-107) 


Minden, Ontario. 


Horb McKolvey, c. 75; 
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THE FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (P8-102) 


Herb McKelvey, c. T5, 
MM 5 = TI^ Minden, Ontario. 
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THE FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (P12-170) 


Dundalk, Ontario. 


Dan Waters, c. TO, 


MM Jay, 
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GO TO THE DEVIL (P6-57) 


Gord Precoor, 51, 
Gelert, Ontario. 
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THE LITTLE BURNT POTATO (P12-173) 


Dan Waters, C. TO, 
Dundalk, Ontario. 
MM i= 1/08 
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THE BURNT POTATO (P13-202) 


Pat Reidy, 61, 
Conn, Ontario. 
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THE CACKLIN' HEN (P8-123) 


Archie Trumbull, c. 45, 
Minden, Ontario. i 


SAA VEND BESET EET د‎ ES Geesse E RR ed de 
T DESEE EZREN ENEN DEE OU و‎ TIBET] EEE EN LED E EE) DECH E FE E E E EE EER ee 
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LORD ALEXANDER'S REEL (P8-132) 


Archie Trumbull, C. 45, 
Minden, Ontario. 
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MUSICAL STYLES OF GASPÉ SONGS 
By G. A. Proctor 


The purpose of this present study is to analyse sixty-one songs which 
have been selected and transcribed from the Carmen Roy collection of the 
National Museum of Canada. Dr. Roy’s total collection contains approxi- 
mately seventeen hundred songs. The songs here discussed were all 
collected in the Gaspé section of Quebec province. 

Recently, there has been much discussion by ethno-musicologists 
regarding the need to analyse folk music in the perspective of its general 
cultural environment. As Lomax says, we must know such things as the 
number of people involved in a musical act, the way in which they co-oper- 
ate, the relation between music makers and the audience, the physical beha- 
viour of the music makers, the social function of the music and the occasion 
of its production, the psychological and emotional content of the music, 
and the method of learning and transmitting the songs!. He adds that we 
must have tabulated data on all these factors in order to correctly inter- 
pret the purely musical phenomena, such as range of melody, nature of 
melodic movement, use of the church modes, melodic embellishment, 
division of the rhythmic beat, irregularities in rhythm, musical phrase 
structure, and textual form. Therefore, by dealing only with the purely 
musical side of the picture, this report may be considered only of an 
interim nature and must await further collaboration in the fields of anthro- 
pology and folk-lore. All the data must be collected and classified before 
we can determine the interrelation of musical and ethnological data to 
each other. 

A word of caution must be added with regard to viewing the statistics 
stated below as norms. In the opinion of the writer, the number of cases in 
this analysis is not sufficient to warrant the conclusion that one might 
find exactly the same results in another selection of songs from the same 
area. At best, then, the following table shows certain tendencies derived 
from a relatively small number of songs from a particular area of Canada. 
The main purpose of this table will be to serve as a basis for a more 
complete analysis of folk song, not only in French Canada, but through- 
out the country. 

The sixty-one songs were collected mostly in 1950 and 1951 from 
Mme Zéphirin Dorion (Port-Daniel), M. Léon Collins (St-Joachim-de- 
la-Tourelle), Mlle Angélique Parisé (Paspébiac), M. Francis Dumas 


1 Alan Lomax, “Folk Song Style," American Anthropologist, vol. 61 (December, 1959), 
927-54. 
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j iguasha), M, Joh 
: , Albert Lavoie (Miguasha), nl 
(St-Georges-de-Ia-Malba Ge A Benoît Noël (Rivière us M. Ber 
guay (Ure AE CPP EE J.-Paul Rioux (Cté de Gaspé-Nord), M. Rot 
Denis (Petit-Cap), Mm Clau de), Mme Antoine Castonguay (Rivière 


jviére-à- 
oi DM و‎ Clavet (La Madeleine). 
aude), M. 


MUSICAL STYLE OF GASPE SONGS 


(For explanation of terms, see pp. 211-12) 


1, MELODY greater than less than 
octave octave octave 

a) RANGE: 26 18 17 
b) Mone: 

Jonian 039025 36 

Dorian .......... 10 

Mixolydian ...... 3 

Aeolian ......... 4 

Lydian یی‎ 1 

Dorian-Mixolydian ...... 2 

Ionian-Mixolydian ...... 2 

Dorian-Aeolian .......... 2 

Mixolydian-Aeolian ..... 1 


Nore: The mixed categories imply that a modulation takes place. 


c) RELATION or RANGE TO FINAL: 
Authentic (lowest note usually the fmab oo ean 24 
Plagal (lowest note not the final—usually the dominant) 37 


d) NUMBER OF SCALE STEPS: 


Pentatonic ei. 1 
Hexatonic (Ohms: 6 
Heptatonic SE E 54 

e) MEtopic ADORN MENT : 
Embellished ER DEEST E 21 
Simple "ENSE ںی‎ EE 40 

f) MOVEMENT: 
By SLO E O 
p ۱ 
Combination of Kon": 43 

2. RHY THM 

a) Divisio OF BEAT: 

cumple (division in 2) 35 
Mpound (divis. 2) +... 

Combination of bai 3 ee 12 
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MUSICAL ST sd 10 11 72 13 
8 | 
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b) GROUPING OF BEATB: 

Duple (grouping in 2) ....... . 90 

Triple (grouping in 3) .......... 2 

Combination of both ........... 29 
c) NATURE OF PULSE: 

Regular eles 34 

Irregular =... Hx REOS 27 

3. FORM 


a) Music: where a represents a musica 


Cep + 
melodically different phrase. phrase, a' a similar phrase, and b a 


am DT ten ERU NE 12 
PA SR en e hes EE EET 5 
AAD A gare vi Ra E DEP UU EE 17 
ADA. aset EE 4 
through-composed .............. 23 
b) TEXT: 
lui کی سا میں‎ o aie Qr ERAT A 
lai plus refrain ................. 7 
refrain EE E 18 
through-composed ............. . 32 


Nore: The lai referred to here is the text form wherein the last line(s) of one verse © 
becomes the first line (s) of the following verse. Thus the line or lines will be sung 
to both the first and last musical phrases. It is a simple technique of expansion which 
may be used with or without the usual refrain. 

INTERPRETATION OF CHART: 


Column 1: The first number is the reel (bobine) number in the Roy col- 
lection; the second number is the index number of the song. 


Column 2: Col means M. Léon Collins 
Dor means Mme Zéphirin Dorion 
Par means Mlle Angélique Parisé 
Column 3: The three sections classify the songs according to melodic 
range—exactly an octave (8ve), greater than an octave 
--8ve), and less than an octave —8ve). ope 
Column 4: I means Ionian mode or that octave segment of the diatonic 
scale which lies between ¢ and c. E 
D means Dorian mode or that octave segment of the diatonic 
scale which lies between d and d. DUM 
M. means Mixolydian or that o segment, of the diatonie 
scale which lies between و‎ and g. 27 
L means Lydian mode or that octave segment of the diatonic 


scale which lies between f and f. سا‎ 
0 . tonio or a scale composée ™ " 
olumn 5: Pent. means pentan a scale composed of six tones. 


Hex. means hexatonie OF 
If the melody does not fall into one of these two کل‎ 
it is assumed that it is heptatonie or 8 scale compo 


seven tones. 


Column 6: 


Column 7: 


Column 8: 
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Auth. means authentic which signifies that the lowest note in 
the melody is usually the final note. 

Plag. means plagal which signifies that the lowest note is not 
the final but usually the dominant; e.g., in the Dorian 
mode the range would be a-a with a final on d. 


This column notes the predominant nature of the melodic 
movement. The horizontal line indicates that the movement 
is & mixture of step and skip. 


Embel. means embellished and indicates that the melody is 
adorned with appoggiaturas, grace notes, turns, etc. 


Columns 9 and 10: “Division” refers to the division of the beat, which 


Column 11: 


Column 12: 


Column 13: 


may be either in two or in three; if in two (e.g., 2/4, 4/4) 
the description of the division is "simple"; if in three (e.g., 
6/8, 9/8) the description is "compound." 

“Grouping” refers to the grouping of the beats, which may be 
by two's (duple), three's (triple), four's (quadruple), five's 
(quintuple), etc. “Mix.” in both columns is a short-form 
for mixture and means that a combination of the two types 
is present. 


"Pulse" refers to the accented or strong beats and their 
regularity or irregularity. 


a represents a musical phrase, a’ a similar phrase, and b a 
contrasting phrase. T-C means through-composed; i.e., with no 
repetition of like or similar phrases (e.g. abcdef). 


Lai is the text form wherein the last line(s) of one verse 
becomes the first line(s) of the following verse. This form 
is used both with and without refrain. 


THE NATIVE SONGS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


By KENNETH PEACOCK 


In recent years Newfoundland has gained a wide reputation for her 
local songs about life in and around the hundreds of outports which dot 
the coastline. The use of the term ‘native’ seems to me the simplest and 
most accurate way to distinguish these locally-composed songs from the 
traditional ones inherited from Old World folk cultures. The traditional 
material is, of course, similar to that found by collectors in other parts of 
North America—Child ballads, love-lyries, laments, sea-songs, and so forth. 
The native songs, though often based on traditional models, have a quite 
distinctive made-in-Newfoundland quality. They are hewn rather than 
carved; and the sentiments expressed are likely to be earthy and spon- 
taneous rather than formal and stylized. In short, they are unsophisticated. 

Before I continue with my more detailed appraisal, it might be useful 
to examine briefly the events that brought this native material to wider 
publie attention. The man almost solely responsible for its early dissemina- 
tion was the late Gerald S. Doyle, a St. John's businessman. During his 
lifetime he brought out three booklets of Newfoundland songs, which he 
distributed free of charge throughout the island and presented proudly to 
mainland visitors who were interested in folk music. The first appeared 
in 1927 and contained only song texts. About one third of the 1940 booklet 
consisted of local songs from the American collection Ballads and Sea 
Songs of Newfoundland, the only book of any size devoted to Newfoundland 
folk music. These, and most songs from his own collection, were accompanied 
by tunes. The third edition in 1955 had much new material, mostly from my 
own collection. 

After World War II, and especially after Confederation with Canada 
in 1949, people on the mainland began to hear more and more about New- 
foundland and her people. Mr. Doyle's booklets found their way into the 
hands of several professional musicians, and soon we were hearing New- 
foundland folk songs, coast to coast, in every conceivable musical form 
from simple guitar accompaniments to choral arrangements and symphonic 
suites. It is strange to think that Newfoundland's wide reputation as a 
treasure-house of folk songs, though fully justified, is actually based on 
fifteen or twenty native songs from these booklets. Professional folk singers 
and anthologists constantly return to them, repeating the same material 
over and over again. Few people know that the National Museum’s collec- 
tion contains 145 of these native songs alone, and four times as many 
traditional folk songs; well over 700 songs altogether. At present, how- 
ever, we are concerned only with the one song in five that has been 
locally composed. 
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Most native songs fall more or less neatly into categories, like disaster 
ballads, comic ditties, love songs, and so on. The following is a complete 
list of the National Museum’s native collection conveniently divided into 
ten categories: 


Ly sea disasters MN 37 
200600006 CHER ee eub y v abo 39 
LONG BORER vo می وا و سے‎ E 11 
اھ رہ وو رو کان پا‎ E RRNA 9 
b--Batung. (REIDEN eo. سے‎ E Ae 9 
6. construction songs ......... 9 
7. lumbering songs ............ 5 
Spolhtoal songs E CUS 5 
9. smuggling songs ........... 4 
10. miscellaneous .............. 17 

t«Fobalas 25 ss SRE tees ten 145 


Few people on the mainland, aside from Maritimers of course, realize 
the hardships and dangers attendant upon a life on the North Atlantic. 
And Newíoundland with its greater isolation and colder climate is made 
even more aware of these adverse survival conditions. Each year brings 
new disasters at sea and new ballads to describe for others the suffering 
and devastation involved. In most cases ballads are the only sources 
historians will have to document these unfortunate events. Moreover, they 
possess an emotional impact that the cold facts and figures of a state 
document cannot hope to rival. Although some of these ballads are of slight 
poetic or musical value, a few of them do rise to expressive heights rarely 
found in the narrative song. One example, interesting for its poetic form 
as well as its tune, is “THE GREENLAND DISASTER” which tells of a 
sealing vessel lost in à March storm. 


m———— E NTE Om 
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PEA 6-34 
THE GREENLAND DISASTER 


sung by Jin Rice 
Cape Broyle, Newfoundlend 


Moderate 


Sad comes the news from o - ver the sea, from 


o - ver the troub - ling main, To fill the heerts of 


those they loved with sor — row and with pain. With 


those they loved with sor - row and with pain. 


1. Sad comes the news from over the sea, from over the troubling main, 
To fill the hearts of those they loved with sorrow and with pain. 
With sorrow and with pain, 

To fill the hearts of those they loved with sorrow and with pain. 


2. Oh it's less than three short weeks today they left their native shore, 
But all, alas, they never returned to see their friends no more. 
To see their friends no more, 
But all, alas, they never returned to see their friends no more. 


3. The Greenland sailed the tenth of March, her crew in spirits gay 
Stood brisk upon the barricade as she steamed out that day. 
As she steamed out that day, 
Stood brisk upon the barricade as she steamed out that day. 


4, And with a crew of fine young men who left in spirits light, 
Not thinking that they should pass off on that fearful cold March night. 
On that fearful cold March night, 
Not thinking that they should pass off on that fearful cold March night. 


5. They struck the seals St. Patrick's day and then the work began, 
With thirteen thousand hoist on board, seven thousand more did pan. 
Seven thousand more did pan, 

With thirteen thousand hoist on board, seven thousand more did pan. 
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6. On to the thirty-first of March, four watches less that day, 
A blinding snow storm soon came on and they got cast away. 
And they got cast away, 

A blinding snow storm soon came on and they got cast away. 


7. There's two young Quidi Vidi boys, there's Chillie and Court Down, 
There’s William Coilins from Torbay, and two from St. John's town. 
And two from St. John's town, 


There’s William Collins from Torbay, and two from St. John's town. 
8. The others from the northern bays and six from Harbour Grace 


Who on that wild and terrible night a fearful death did face. 
A fearful death did face, 


Who on that wild and terrible night a fearful death did face. 


9. But may the great Almighty God their troubles soon make light, 
And ease the broken hearts of those who lost their friends that night. 
Who lost their friends that night, 


And ease the broken hearts of those who lost their friends that night. 


Recorded by Ken Peacock Sung by Jim Rice 
1951 Cape Broyle, Newfoundland 


Probably my favourite ballad of this type is THE LOSS OF THE 
ELIZA, a masterful re-creation of the psychological insights which inform 
moments of high emotional tension. Notice in verse 7 how ‘‘Death’s Angel 
creeps along the deep" to seal the fate of those who dare pit themselves 
against the forces of nature. Like the vessel herself, man no longer sails 
in pride. Notice also the frequent internal rhyming. Verses 5 and 6, for 
example, are completely internally rhymed. It is almost inconceivable to 
us that a comparatively uneducated fisherman could have composed this 
ballad. With our historic emphasis on the written word we may yet have 
to drastically revise our notions of literacy and "illiteracy." I am sure the 
dean of Canadian poets in English Canada, E. J. Pratt, would have been 
proud to have written these lines which are so similar to his own narrative 
poetry. As a matter of fact, his early life in Newfoundland probably had 
much to do with the way his poetry later evolved into the epic form. No 
doubt as a boy he had been exposed to ballads such as this in Western 
Bay, a small settlement on the Avalon Peninsula, not too far from where 
this ballad was collected. 
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PEA 17-104 
THE LOSS OF THE ELIZA 


(The Herons) 
sung by Mrs. A. Ghaney 
Fermeuse, Newfoundland 


Moderete, steedy swing 


Ne — 
Come all you brave and fear - less men who live up- on the 


sea, Come hear a = bout the E- li- za seiled 


youth - ful crew sang cheer- i-ly as they passed, But 


yet Fort Am - herst lit -tle knew that sail-ing was their last. 


Come all you brave and fearless men who live upon the sea, 
Come hear about the Eliza sailed out in pride one day; 

Fort Amherst’s hardy youthful crew sang cheerily as they passed, 
But yet Fort Amherst little knew that sailing was their last. 


Only the small birds over head encircling in the blue 

Screamed down the wind in fear and dread of some strange terror new 
Far far ahead on the ocean bed where spectres lie in wait 

For to ensnare some passing ship, another prize to take. 


Yet cheerily the Eliza's crew intoned their sailing song, 

And merrily the good ship bounds in soaring flight along; 

The bright spray sparkling 'round her bow gives promise fair that day. 
How false that promise now we know in sad St. Mary's Bay! 


Now storms have come to Newfoundland by stealth and treachery, 

The cold Nor'easter's chilly hand is dark with tragedy. 

So that wee schooner Eliza on this October day 

Must match her bonny unequal strength with herons that cross her way. 


55670-4—15 
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5. Torrential rain strikes on the main like to the hand of Fate, 
The waters near grow white with fear of what may be in wait; 
Then burst the gale on spar and sail and shocked, the Eliza reeled, 
And shuddered like a king in strife who sees his doom revealed. 
6. With riven sails before the gale the staunch Eliza flew; 
Those hardy hearts have done their part of her courageous crew. 
Dark night and storm enwrap her form, the warning billows roar, 
The hurricane her timbers strain, she'll sail in pride no more. 
7. Death's Angel creeps along the deep, the strength of man is vain; 
God's will be done, my son, my son, I will never see again! 
Then it was learned in Riverhead the schooner had set sail 
All deeply laden fore and aft and ran into the gale. 
8. Long hours of deep anxiety were by a maiden spent, 
Whose fingers trembled on the keys of every message sent, 
Asking for tidings of her beloved who with her two brothers share 
The terrors of that night of woe, that night that breathes despair. 
9. Deep shadows now o'ershade her brow, Cape Race's message tells: 
*A ship, dismasted, drifts to sea before tempestuous swells." 
And all around her office howl, e'en at this very door, 
The shrieking wind cries through the night: “You will see them nevermore!” 
10. And sad to say 'tis told today throughout our little town 
That not one word was ever heard where this good ship went down; 
Her light seen on the darkening main by Captain Welsh and crew 
From off the trasher's dauntless deck was all we ever knew. 
11. Gay Captain Jim we'll think of him all when the neighbours meet, 
When tales of bravery are told by many a fishing fleet ; 
But we will hear his voice no more or know his welcome tread 
In homes that loved his presence here, St. Mary's Riverhead. 
12. So stout and strong he sings his song along the sunny strand 
Where south winds nigh are floating by to bless our Newfoundland. 
God help those waiting ones at home who mourn their sailors dead; 
May peace come down upon our town, St. Mary's Riverhead! 


Recorded by Ken Peacock Sung by Mrs. A. Ghaney 
Newfoundland, 1952 Fermeuse 


As a foil to the disaster ballad and its almost morbid preoccupation 
with death and man's fate, Newfoundlanders have developed the comic 
ditty to a high level of inspired zaniness, superior in most instances to the 
Irish ditty on which it has been modelled. If there is à party, you can be 
sure the guests will be treated to exotic goodies like 

...turnip tops, oyster shells, 
Cows' legs, horses' bells, 
Rabbit jam, juniper tea, 
Fresh cod roes from Englee. 
(from THE DANCE TO JIM McBRIDE’S) 


Or when a fishing platform crashed down one day, a frightened man 
discovered a most unusual method of propulsion to escape from the scene: 
When Tom and Ethel heard the crash 
They went out for to see, 
Tom hitched his toes in Ethel's nose 
And over the hill go he. 
(from BILL WISEMAN) 
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Even the sea loses its sinister quality and is content with a playful 
joke now and then. On at least one occasion, though, it played a little 
too roughly and caused a rare case of hysterical dumbness: 


A great big sea hove in Long Beach, 
And Granny Snooks she lost her speech. 


Not all comic ditties have this zany and completely transparent 
humour. À few display a sly and even sardonic twist that to me is rather 
reminiscent of Jewish humour. Both types arose from living conditions of 
extreme hardship; one in the ghettos of Europe and the other in the outport 
“ghettos” of Newfoundland. I had even considered making a separate 
category for these “songs of social protest,” but the phrase seemed a little 
pretentious for the innocuous material involved. The type is of late 
development in Newfoundland, certainly post-1900, with most of the songs 
coming from the twenties and thirties. As usual, most of these songs are 
anonymous, but I did discover a first-rate practitioner of the art up in 
Barred Island near Joe Batt’s Arm. Chris Cobb’s first song was a political 
satire on a Newfoundland election many years ago when he was thirteen. 
He has since written scores of songs, many of which are copied out in his 
daughter’s school note-books. One of my favourites is BROWN FLOUR 
which describes living conditions during a particularly depressed period 
about thirty years ago. The first verse tells us where the poor-quality 
flour comes from: 

Oh boys have you heard of the shower? 
From Russia we’re getting brown flour. 


With a mixture of bran and corn-meal it is grand, 
Guaranteed to rise in one hour. 


The song continues in this light fashion for several verses as various other 
properties of the flour are described. But finally the time comes to register 
for the dole, and Mr. Cobb brings out one of his larger guns: 

Be careful in answering questions, 

And don’t make any suggestions, 

The bobby’s not slack, he’s right at your back, 

In his pocket there’s handcuff connections. 


But apparently the dole is not to be given out completely free of charge, 
and the song ends on a note of regret: 

Now you’ve work to do for your ration, 

It’s harder than doing dictation, 


You’re a pauper you know, and you must shovel snow, 
This will help ’em reduce the taxation. 


Possibly the most stinging humour of this type is to be found in a 
song whose title summarizes the theme of the genre in just two words: 
HARD TIMES. Many outport Newfoundlanders have learned to be 
suspicious of anyone with position or authority, and even the parson and 
the doctor are not exempt from ridicule. In fact, the two verses devoted 
to them always get the biggest laughs. 
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PEA 8-61 
PEA 16-93 
HARD TIMES 


Come all ye good peo-ple I'll sing ye a song A- 


bout the poor peo - ple, how they get & — long; They 


fish" An the spring, fi — nish up in the fall, And 


when it's all o- ver they have no - thing at all, And it's 


hard, hard times. 


1. Come all ye good people I'l sing ye a song 
About the poor people, how they get along; 
They fish in the spring, finish up in the fall, 
And when it’s all over they have nothing at all, 
And it’s hard, hard times. 


2. Go out in the morning, the wind it will sing, 
It’s over the side you will hear the line ring, 
For out flows the jigger and freeze with the cold, 
And as to for starting, all gone in the hole, 

And it’s hard, hard times. 


3. Poor fishermen we been out all the day, 
Come in in the evening full sail up the bay; 
Find Kate in the corner with a wink and a nod 
Saying, “Jimmy and Johnny, have you got any cod?” 
And it’s hard, hard times. 


4, When you got some split and hung out for to dry 
Twill take all your time to brush off the flies; 
To keep up with the maggots 'tis more than you'll do, 
And out comes the sun and it’s all split in two, 
And it’s hard, hard times. 
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5. Oh now comes the merchant to see your supply; 
“The fine side of fishing we'll have bye and bye, 
Seven dollars for large and six-fifty for small." 
Pick out your West Indie, you got nothing at all, 
And it's hard, hard times. 


6. The baker has loaves that get smaller each week, 
He's as bad as the butcher that weighs up your meat; 
The weights they fly up and the scales they whack down, 
And he sings out its weight when it's short an half pound, 
And it's hard, hard times. 

7. Then next comes the carpenter to build you a house, 
He claims it's so snug you will scarce find a mouse; 
With holes in the roof where the rain it will pour, 
The chimney will smoke and 'tis *Open the door!" 
And it's hard, hard times. 

8. The parson will tell you he'll save your poor soul, 
If you stick to his books you will keep off the dole; 
Dell give you his blessing or maybe a curse, 
Put his hand in your pocket and walk out your purse, 
And it's hard, hard times. 

9. 'Then next comes the doctor the worst of them all 
Saying: “What's been the matter with you all the fall?" 
He says he will cure you of all your disease, 
When your money he's got you can die if you please, 
And it's hard, hard times. 

10. The best thing to do is to work with a will, 
For when it's all over you're hauled on the hill, 
You're hauled on the hill and laid down in the cold, 
And when it's all over you're still in the hole, 
And it's hard, hard times. 


Recorded by Ken Peacock Sung by Ned Rice and Gordon Willis, 
1951 and 1952 Cape Broyle and St. John's 


Comic ditties cover such a variety of topics that it would be impossible 
to mention all of them in this limited space. Songs about dances and 
parties are fairly common: THE BLUEBERRY BALL, CURRANT 
ISLAND WEDDING, THE DANCE AT DANIEL'S HARBOUR. Men 
with illegal alcohol or stills are sometimes caught red-handed like the poor 
heroes of CHRISTMAS RUM and THE MOONSHINE CAN. A new 
acquisition in 1960 was THE JUBILEE GUILD, an amusing description 
of how an "arty-crafty" women’s club in St. John's moves into an outport 
to bring culture to the natives. At its best the comic ditty is a rollicking 
and earthy exegesis of outport culture, a way of life quite distinct from 
the sometimes pallid and stilted urbanism of the larger cities and towns. 
In the outports the culture-hero stil swaggers, and the maidens still 
bounce—perhaps once too often. But no matter. Even father is tolerant 
of his daughter's escapades with THE FELLER FROM FORTUNE, 
a song often used for dancing. 
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PEA 1-2 


FELLER FROM FORTUNE 


Oh---there's lots of fish in  Bon-a-vist' harbor, Lots of fish right 


in a - round here; Boys and girls are fish-in' to- ge - ther, 


For - ty- five from Car - bon- ear, Oh -— 


+ 
Catch a- hold this one, catch a-hold that one, Swing a-round this one, 


swing a-round she, Dance &-round this one, Dance a-round that one, 


Did-dle- dum this one, did-die- dum dee, 


1. Oh——there’s lots of fish in Bonavist’ harbour, 
Lots of fish right in around here; 
Boys and girls are fishin' together, 
Forty-five from Carbonear. 


CHORUS: 


Oh——catch a-hold this one, catch a-hold that one, 
Swing around this one, swing around she; 


Dance around this one, dance around that one, 
Diddle-dum this one, diddle-dum dee. 


2. Oh——Sally is the pride of Cat Harbour, 
Ain't been swung since last year; 
Drinkin’ rum and wine and cassis 
What the boys brought home from St. Pierre. 
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CHORUS: 


3. Oh——Sally goes to church every Sunday 
Not for to sing nor for to hear, 
But to see the feller from Fortune 
What was down here fishin' the year. 


CHORUS: 


4. Oh——Sally got a bouncin’ new baby, 
Father said that he didn't care, 
‘Cause she got that from the feller from Fortune 
What was down here fishin’ the year. 


CHORUS: 


5. Oh——Uncle George got up in the mornin’, 
He got up in an 'ell of a tear, 
An he ripped the arse right out of his britches, 
Now he's got ne'er pair to wear. 


CHORUS: 


6. Oh—there’s lots of fish in Bonavist’ harbour, 
Lots of fishermen in around here; 
Swing your partner Jimmy Joe Jacobs, 
Ill be home in the spring of the year. 


CHORUS: 


Sung by Lloyd Soper and Bob McLeod, 
St. John’s 


Before I actually took count of the love songs in the native 
collection, I had supposed there might be possibly two or three. The 
traditional collection has so many love songs that, by comparison, the 
local material seemed virtually devoid of this emotion. I was all the more 
surprised, then, when eleven songs of this type were found. To be sure, 
most of them seem rough and ready when compared to the delicate, 
stylized perfection of some of the traditional love songs. One of the 
exceptions, though, is THE GREEN SHORES OF FOGO, possibly 
because it is patterned after an Irish song. 
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MS. 4? 
THE GREEN SHORES OF FOGO 


Slow, free time 


Our barque leaves this har-bor to — mor — row A- 


cross the wide o-cean to zo, And Ka - tie, a bur-den of 


sor — row, It is more than I wish you to know. 


1. Our barque leaves this harbour tomorrow 
Across the wide ocean to go, 
And Katie, a burden of sorrow, 
It is more than I wish you to know. 


CHORUS: 


Fare you well to the green shores of Fogo, 
Fare you well Katie dear true and kind, 
For where’er I may be I'll be true to thee 
Since old Fogo I’m leaving behind. 


2. Now Katie give over your sighing, 
And don’t be down-hearted for me; 
It’s my fortune I’m after seeking 
In a far distant land o’er the sea. 


CHORUS: 


3. There’s a dark cloud of sorrow hanging o’er me, 
There’s a precious great weight on my mind, 
For I know there’s one loving me truly 
In old Fogo I’m leaving behind. 


CHORUS: 


Collected by Ken Peacock Sung by Mrs. John Foggerty, 
1952 Joe Batts Arm, Newfoundland 


Songs about life on the sea are an important part of Newfoundland 
folklore. Broadly speaking, sea songs could include all the sea disaster 
ballads and fishing songs and a large number of the comic ditties. But for 
present purposes I have limited the category to those songs which are 
concerned with life on the sea itself without special reference to fishing 
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techniques, storms, or disasters. The BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
falls nicely into this category. This is not the well-known song of the same 
title variously attributed to England, Ireland, or America, or the New 
England version out of Gloucester, both of which are also in the National 
Museum's collection. This Newfoundland version is very rare and, to my 
way of thinking, of much greater poetic and musical interest. It sounds 
as if it were composed by someone with some degree of education, though 
this need not detract from its authenticity. The tune is also a classic, 
a good example of the pure pentatonic style. 


PEA 16-98 
THE BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Moderate, free time 


SS AER 
Daf. را‎ TEA 
ما‎ 1 —1 


The spring-time of the year is come, Once more we must a - way, Out 


on the stor-my Banks to go In quest of fish to stay 


1. The springtime of the year is come, 
Once more we must away, 
Out on the stormy Banks to go 
In quest of fish to stay. 


2. Where seas do roll tremendously 
Like mountain peaks so high, 
And the wild sea-birds around us 
In their mad career go by. 


3. Out there we spend our summer months 
Midst heavy fog and wind, 
And often do our thoughts go back 
To the dear ones left behind. 


4. From where the wild sea billows foam, 
There by cold breezes fanned, 
Out on the stormy billows 
On the Banks of Newfoundland. 


5. At midnight when the sky is dark 
And heavy clouds do frown, 
It’s then we stand great danger 
Of our craft being soon run down 
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6. By some large greyhound of the deep 
That rushes madly by. 
It's then we trust our lives 
To kind Providence on high. 


7. It's when those summer toils are o'er 
We return with spirits light 
To see our sweethearts and our wives 
Who helped us in the fight. 


8. From where the wild sea billows foam, 
There by cold breezes fanned, 
Out on the stormy billows 
On the Banks of Newfoundland. 


Recorded by Ken Peacock Sung by Jim Rice, 
1952 Cape Broyle, Newfoundland 


As you might expect, songs about fishing are quite popular in New- 
foundland. Of the nine songs in this category, four were composed by 
Chris Cobb, mentioned earlier. His FISHERMAN’S ALPHABET is 
modelled on the similar songs for lumberjacks and sailors. Two of the 
remaining five songs are concerned with sealing, LABRADOR and FERRY- 
LAND SEALER. Anothe THE HERRING GIBBERS, tells of life 
aboard a herring vessel. The gibbers are the men who clean the fish. One 
of the best of the fishing songs is HIGH TIMES IN OUR SHIP collected 
on Fogo Island. ‘Clew,’ in verse one, means to finish; and ‘lop,’ in verse two, 
refers to the waves thrown up in a sudden stiff breeze. ‘Bander,’ in verse 
five, is a corruption of bandeau or bandel, meaning a narrow band for 
the head or hair. The song dates back well into the nineteenth century. 
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MS. 78 


HIGH TIMES IN OUR SHIP 


(Martin Hurley) 
Moderately fast, steady swing 


It's of Mar - tin Hur - ley, you bet he's not slack, He 


gets the two Dal - tons to work his cod trep; He 


got the yacht rea - dy, went on the French Shore, And it's 


1. It's of Martin Hurley, you bet he's not slack, 
He gets the two Daltons to work his cod trap; 
He clewed up the voyage and went to get more, 
He got the yacht ready, went on the French Shore, 
And it’s high times in our ship. 


2. In crossing the White Bay met up with the lop, 
Ran into a puncheon and thought 'twas a rock; 
The man on the lookout as soon as 'twas done 
Went to the main halyards and the mainsail let run, 
And it's high times in our ship. 


3. The skipper was frightened and likewise the crew, 
We hoist up our mainsail, got into Bloody Two; 
We got into Bloody Two when we anchored ‘er fair. 
“Oh dammit,” said Martin, “we’ll load 'er down there." 
And it's high times in our ship. 


4. We got a good trip of fish before it got late, 
Martin was captain, young Joseph chief mate, 
Bill Laughton was cook, the old man takes the cake, 
And it's high times in our ship. 
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5. One fine Sunday morning when the weather was duck 
Young Joseph down aft was reading his book, 
With his blue derry bander and eye-glasses long. 
“Keep 'er full father, she'll soon jog along!" 
And it's high times in our ship. 


6. Just as bold Martin turned Little Bay Head 
Nellie she eyed him and said 'twas a brig. 
“Say, it's a brig from the north or the south, 
Why dammit, it’s Martin with his mainsail bloomed out!” 
And it’s high times in our ship. 


7. When Martin got in the water did sound, 
He lowered his mainsail and both anchors let down; 
He hoist out his boat, he pulled for the shore. 
“We are home now”, says Martin, “we'll go there no more." 
And it’s high times in our ship. 


8. We started to scrape down the last of the month, 
We hoist Joe aloft in the big fishin’ punt, 
The big fishin’ punt for the small bo’s’n’s cheer, 
And Martin was afraid of his old rotten gear, 
And it’s high times in our ship. 


9. Now Mrs. Hurley I won’t delay you long, 
I hope you'll excuse me for makin’ this song; 
And if you don’t you know I don’t care, 
For when Martin hears it I know he will swear. 
And it’s high times in our ship. 


Collected by Ken Peacock Sung by Alan Hoven, 
1952 Fogo, Newfoundland 


Three of the nine construction songs are concerned with highways, 
three with railroads, two with bridges, and one with the enlargement of 
the harbour facilities at Bonavista in 1944. Most of them are of little 
interest outside Newfoundland, or even outside the immediate locale 
where they were composed. They merely list the names of those who 
worked on the project and describe two or three mildly interesting events 
which occurred during the construction. Sometimes they offer a mild “beef” 
about working conditions. The railroad songs, however, are of more general 
interest, and one of them, DRILL YE HEROES, DRILL], is one of the 
best examples of musical onomatopoeia I have heard anywhere. The 
deliberate repetition of a simple musical phrase manages to suggest an 
approaching train with startling realism. In this respect the song is more 
successful than its American cousin of the same title. For extra polite 
company the singer suggested changing ‘hubs of hell’ in verse four to ‘new 
church bell,’ and completely omitting the fifth line from the last verse. 
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MS. 29 


DRILL YE HEROES, DRILL! 


Fast, steady rhythm 


Now my boys I think it's time To tell our trip on the 


Hall's Bey Line, It was up to Gam-bo we did go All in the good ship 


CHORUS: 


I - van-hoe, And drill ye he - roes, drill! Drill ye tar-ri-ers, 


drill! You will work all day with-out su-gar in your tea when you're 


work-in' on the nor-thern rail-road, Drill ye he - roes, drill! 


1l. Now my boys I think it's time 
To tell our trip on the Hall’s Bay Line, 
It was up to Gambo we did go 
All in the good ship Ivanhoe, 
And dril ye heroes, drill! 


CHORUS: 


Dril ye tarriers, drill! 

You will work all day without sugar in your tea 
When you're workin' on the northern railroad, 
Dril ye heroes, drill! 


2. Sammy Grand was our boss man, 
And Jim McCann was our second hand, 
And Joseph Cain was our cook man. 
And now my boys, the truth to you, 
They're just the lads could put us through, 
Drill ye heroes, drill! 
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CHORUS: 

3. It was at Codroy we pitched our tent, 
We got employment as we went; 
There were four of us lived in one camp, 


Three King's Cove boys and a Stock Cove tramp, 
And drill ye heroes, drill! 


CHORUS: 


4. Our boss was a fine man all along 
Til he married a great big fat fall down, 
She baked good bread, she baked it well, 
She baked it hard as the hubs of hell, 
And drill ye heroes, drill! 


CHORUS: 


5. When poor John's pay day come around 
Two dollars short poor John was found. 
"What for?" says Jack, but he can't reply. 
"You're docked for the time you were in the sky.” 
And dril ye heroes, drill! 


CHORUS: 


6. In the morning at four the whistle will blow, 
You'll snatch your duds and away you'll go. 
We had to gravel in the Grand Tar pit, 

And we had to ditch in the slope as well, 
And I wish to God you were all in hell, 
And drill ye heroes, drill! 


CHORUS: 
Collected by Ken Peacock Sung by William Holloway, 
1952 King's Cove, Newfoundland 


The size of Newfoundland's large pulp and paper industry is certainly 
not reflected in the number of lumbering songs in the native collection. 
Most songs are again of the "social protest" sort: complaints about living 
conditions and wages. The industry has instituted a number of reforms in 
recent years, but from what I saw of the lumbercamps there is still a 
long way to go. Typical of this type of song is JERRY RYAN, composed 
in à lumbereamp near Bishop's Falls about 1940. 
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MS. 66 
JERRY RYAN 


Moderate 


lis-ten e-while to my rhyme, Con - cern-ing the year I was 


1. Now all you young men who go chopping, 
Please listen awhile to my rhyme, 
Concerning the year I was working 
With that foreman well-known Jerry Ryan. 


2. We first met this man on the journey 
Who promised us timber in store. 
“Go up to the camps, boys, they're open, 
And stay till the job is all o’er.” 


3. We quickly agreed with his suggestion, 
And joined him in old Bishop's Falls; 
Been eager for work, and employment so scarce, 
Not knowing the wages were small. 


4. We boarded the truck at the depot, 
Our baggage went back in the rear; 
"Twas little we thought as we journeyed along 
The hardships you go through up there. 


5. We passed by fine camps and still waters, 
We were laughing and joking the while; 
And then with a bound he brought her around, 
Saying, *Boys, we are up thirty miles." 


6. Next morning we were armed with equipments, 
À buck-saw, an axe, and a rod; 
With forty-nine men to make wages, 
And only scrub spruce on a bog. 


7. It is hard for a man to make money 
When there's only scrub spruce to be found; 
And if you refuse a bad chance on scale 
The word is you got to go down. 
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8. Seventy cents they would charge for a buck-saw, 
And seventy a day for your board; 
And then there's a fee for the doctor 
Out of one dollar-twenty a cord. 


9. We found no complaints with this foreman, 
I think he is honest and square; 
But it fell to our lot, like cattle were brought, 
And yoked to a bucksaw up there. 


10. And when you lay down on your pillow, 
No matter if you're asleep or awake; 
You would think on the time you spent with Jerry Ryan 
On the borders of old Rocky Lake. 


Note: This song was composed in a lumber camp near Bishop’s Falls 
about 1940. The composer is unknown. The tune was borrowed 
from a much older song. 

Collected by Ken Peacock, 


Sung by William Holloway, 
Newfoundland, July, 1951. 


King's Cove, Newfoundland. 


Songs about local political figures and events are of great parochial 
interest but fall rather flat on foreign ears. A possible exception is THE 
LOGGERS’ PLIGHT, a song about the 1959 loggers’ strike near Grand 
Falls which had wide news coverage on the mainland. Technically, I 
suppose, this is a lumbering song, but Premier Smallwood and the union 
leaders played such an active role in the proceedings that I have placed 
it in the political category. It is also, incidentally, a reminder that new 
material is constantly being added to Newfoundland’s storehouse of 
folk songs. 
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PEA 145-969 
THE LOGGERS' PLIGHT 


Moderate 


There is trou - ble to- night in New - found- land And the 


.LEESEN'U BEE EECH EE MEME 
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اس 
hearts of men are sad Be — cause our log = gers‏ 


are on strike, Led on by Lan- don Ladd, 


1. There is trouble tonight in Newfoundland 
And the hearts of men are sad 
Because our loggers are on strike, 

Led on by Landon Ladd. 


2. Before he came to our island home, 
This dear old Newfoundland, 
We lived in peace and harmony, 
And followed the Lord's Command. 


3. But now confusion takes its place, 
Hating, doubting, and greed; 
And Newfoundland would lose her rights 
Should Landon Ladd succeed. 


4. When first he came to Newfoundland 
He captured the loggers' hearts, 
And formed a union which we thought 
Would never fall apart. 


5. But now the union is gone on strike 
Because they did not agree 
With living conditions and rates of pay 
In the camps of AND. 


6. Some of their loggers disturbed the peace 
And are spending the night in jail, 
Hoping and praying that Landon Ladd 
Will come and provide their bail. 


7. But Landon is safe in a heated room 
Reposed on a spring-filled bed, 
While his loggers patrol their picket-line 
As the stars shine overhead. 
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8. It is bitter and cold on the picket line 
With biting wind and frost 
But Landon says maintain your post 
Whatever may be the cost. 


9. But although the loggers kept their post 
They feel that the die is cast, 
And the promise made by Landon Ladd 
Will never come to pass. 


10. They asked the premier to intervene 
And help the loggers’ plight, 
Then Premier Smallwood replied on air: 
"DU see you on Thursday night. 


11. So at half-past nine on Thursday night 
He spoke on the radio 
And said in no uncertain terms 
That Landon Ladd must go. 


12. “This union is a failure here, 
It never will succeed, 
So form a union of your own 
With Maxwell Lane to lead. 


13. “With Maxwell Lane to lead the way 
The victory will be won, 
You'll come to terms with AND 
Then Landon Ladd will run.” 


Note: Composed in 1959 about the controversial loggers’ strike in 
Badger. The composer is unknown. 


Recorded by Ken Peacock, Sung by Arthur Nicolle, 
July 1959. Rocky Harbour, Newfoundland. 


There are three ways of procuring liquor if you live in an outport: 
1) travel a hundred miles or more to one of the few provincial liquor 
stores located in large towns; 2) build your own still and go into business 
for yourself; 3) smuggle it from the near-by French islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. Method two is still the most popular, but for those with a 
taste for adventure, smuggling is an irresistible sport. The hero of the 
smuggling song YOUNG CHAMBERS was travelling somewhere beyond 
Green Island, which itself is near the northern tip of Newfoundland, three 
days by boat from St. Pierre. Obviously Mr. Chambers smuggled for profit 
as well as for pleasure and probably carried his valuable cargo to the 
summer fishing crews off Labrador. The ‘switchel’ tea, which the smugglers 
were given in jail, was either a mixture of cold water and molasses or regular 


tea, unsweetened. 
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PEA 150-986 
YOUNG CHAMBERS 


Moderate 


Come hear a- bout young Cham-bers! boat, a boat with two ridge 


top - mast a- bove her fore - mast head, She 


looks just like some bri - gan-tine out run - ning the block-ade. 


1. Come hear about young Chambers’ boat, a boat with two ridge spars, 
Well-fitted out for smuggling with her cabin full of jars. 
To see her big long top-mast above her fore-mast head, 
She looks just like some brigantine out running the blockade. 


2. We boldly leaved St. Peters, the wind it did blow fair, 
We sailed for three long days and nights without a thought or care, 
And passing by Green Island I think we'll have our grog, 
Here comes the Lady Clover appearing out of the fog. 


3. They fired their shots across us, a signal to heave to, 
Our skipper stood on the round-house scarce knowing what to do, 
Our skipper stood on the round-house with the rum all in his cup. 
“Hard on your tiller,” our skipper he cried, “and let your boat come up." 


4. They then la’nched out their long-boats, they boarded us like dogs, 
Saying, “You’re fitted for Bank fishery without a chart or log." 
He said, "I've got my fishing clearance," young Chambers he did say, 
"I don't require nothing else for here to Fortune Bay.” 
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5. They fired their ropes around us, they fastened us secure, 
And for the mouth of Harbour Breton for four long hours or more, 
The wind sprang from the west'ard so violently did blow, 
Here comes the Lady Clover, she's got a wreck in tow. 


6. They carried us up to the jail-house, they readed down our case, 
Saying, “Chambers you're a scandal, I can see it in your face, 
We'll lock you now in jail, my boys, for four long months or more 
To feed you well on Injun meal and bread out of the store." 


~y 


. For butter and molasses we did not get a mite, 
But an old broken checker-board to cheer us through the night, 
Then at four o'clock in the morning we're looking out for day, 
We're heaving out of our hammocks for a cup of switchel tea. 


8. And now the switchel tea is out we cannot get no more, 
We chuck the tub against the pan behind the dungeon door. 
And ‘long comes the jail-keeper saying, “For that you'll get no more." 
He turns around, he gives a frown, a padlock on the door. 


9. And now we're out of jail, my boys, to St. Peters we will steer, 
We'll load her up with grog, my boys, and drink without a fear. 
Here's a curse on those ten sons-o-guns who brought me to the shore 
To feed me well on Injun meal and bread out of the store. 


Note: Mr. Nicolle says 'switchel' tea simply means very weak tea. It can 
also mean unsweetened tea or a mixture of cold water and 
molasses. 


Recorded by Ken Peacock, Sung by Arthur Nicolle, 
July 1959. Rocky Harbour, Newfoundland. 


The seventeen songs remaining in the miscellaneous category cover a 
wide variety of subjects from the jail-house in St. John's to the asbestos 
mine at Baie Verte. Murder songs of British, Irish, and American origin 
are very popular in Newfoundland, so it is all the more surprising to find 
only two examples of local composition. Perhaps murder is a rare crime 
in Newfoundland. At any rate, one of the songs, THE MURDER OF 
DENNIS SOMERS, is especially interesting because it can be dated quite 
accurately. The murder apparently happened during the celebrations fol- 
lowing news of the fall of Sebastopol in 1855. With its high-flown senti- 
ments and over-ripe verbiage, the song is obviously the work of a pro- 
fessional ‘bard’ of the period. The singer called it ST. JOHN'S WAS 
ILLUMINATED. 
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PEA 111-830 
THE MURDER OF DENNIS SOMERS 


(St. John's was illuminated) 


Moderate 


l. You peo - ple of dis — tinc - tion, Of e - ver-y rank and 
of a mur = der bar -barous-ly, It hap- pened in a 


e 
e 
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na -= tion, All for your in - for- me = tion, The‏ 
small  cí- ty, 'Twould make you fill with pi- ty when the‏ 
l 0 2‏ | 


— 
truth you soon shall hear. 2. 'Twas Ze Oh 
truth to you ap — pear. 


when the news it did come in, Se - bas - ta- pool it 
Grave = s's Gate the row be-gan, At ten o'= clock the 


was ta-ken, St. John's was il-lu- mi- na - ted in 

qua r- rel end, And in the mid - dle o? the ring This 
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all parts of tre town. 4, At 

youth he did ap — pear. 


1. You people of distinction, 
Of every rank and nation, 
All for your information, 
The truth you soon shall hear. 


2. "Twas of a murder barbarously, 
It happened in a small city; 
"Twould make you fill with pity 
When the truth to you appear. 


-— 
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3. Oh when the news it did come in, 
Sebastopol it was taken; 
St. John's was illuminated 
In all parts of the town. 


4. At Graves's Gate the row began, 
At ten o'clock the quarrel end, 
And in the middle of the ring 
This youth he did appear. 


5. Oh he was murdered barbarously, 
His heart was split in pieces three, 
And he who shed his blood so free 
Must wash his sins away. 


6. Oh sinful man how can you rest 
With woeful murder on your breast? 
No matter what you do confess 
You're stained in human's gore. 


7. Oh if your heart was hard as steel, 
"Dis for that family you would feel, 
When the corpse of Dennis Somers 
To his sister's house appeared. 


8. Oh that was nothing to the day 
When he was buried in the clay, 
Now weeping over him to say, 
Now quickly you shall hear. 


9. Brothers and sisters, friends likewise, 
Dry up those tears from your eyes, 
And weep no more for him that lies 
A-mouldering in the clay. 


Recorded by Ken Peacock, Sung by Freeman Bennett, 
August 1958. St. Paul's, Newfoundland. 


Newfoundland's reputation as a conservatory of folk song has its 
anomalous aspects as well. In urban Newfoundland and on the mainland, 
the zealously patriotic Doyle booklets (which completely ignore New- 
foundland's traditional folk songs) have created the impression that nearly 
all her folk songs are locally-composed. We have already seen that 
traditional songs outnumber the native songs, four to one. On the other 
hand, enthusiasts in England who treat Newfoundland as a special preserve 
of English folk song, are inclined to regard the local product as unworthy 
of attention. As usual, the truth probably lies somewhere between these 
two extremes. There are a few native songs which can stand comparison 
with anything from the traditional repertoire, but taken as a whole the 
native collection is on a somewhat lower musical and poetic level, at 
least when judged by traditional standards. Many tunes, for example, 
are diatonie and even modulatory. This presupposes à harmonie structure 
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quite alien to the basically melodic configuration of English folk song. 
And a folk song stands on its melody or it does not stand at all. I think 
most people would agree that the best native songs among the examples 
illustrated here are either pentatonic or modal, just like their traditional 
cousins from overseas. 


Of course it would be foolish to condemn all native songs because they 
do not sound "traditional." Many of them have such strong characteristics 
of their own that comparison with traditional songs becomes impossible. 
They are just as much a part of Newfoundland outport culture as the 
calypso or meringue is of West Indies culture. Far from evolving meekly 
from traditional sources, they often represent a revolution against the 
formal and stylized sentiments of the traditional ballad and love-lyric. 
Moreover, what they lack in beauty and poise, they often make up for in 
spontaneity, insight, and humour. 


The greatest single influence on the native song has been the sea. 
In songs like THE LOSS OF THE ELIZA we have already seen how the 
sea becomes a malevolent personification intent upon man's destruction. 
In one way or another all the disaster ballads manage to convey a sense 
of man's helplessness when the gods of the physical universe are angered. 
But the hand that destroys also creates. The sea is man's bounteous 
provider as well as the cause of his grief. This duality is reflected in the 
two largest categories of songs, the disaster ballad and the comic ditty. 
One wears the mask of tragedy, the other the mask of comedy, but both 
are necessary for a complete delineation of Newfoundland's native folk 
songs as a whole. It would be difficult to find another culture where the 
dual masks portray the outlook of a people to such emotional extremities 
and in such equal proportions. 


The twelve songs reproduced here were chosen for a number of reasons. 
First of all, arranged in their various categories they give some idea of 
the scope and variety of the native collection. Secondly, an attempt was 
made to point out their revolutionary as well as their traditional aspects. 
And most important of all, they were chosen to illustrate the rich emotional 
life of an isolated people whose approach to reality has been largely shaped 
by the sound and symbol of the sea. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN ANTHROPOLOGY FOR 0 


By T. F. McILWRAITH* 


AHENAKEW, Epwarp, with a foreword by Arex E. PETERSON. An Opinion of the Frog 
Lake Massacre. (Alberta Historical Review, VIII (3), summer, 1960, 9-15.) 
The Reverend Edward Ahenakew is a Cree Indian, a graduate in theology, 
and an outstanding figure in the Anglican church in the west. In 1931 he 
delivered an address, which is here published for the first time, on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of a memorial at Frog Lake to those killed in the 
massacre of 1885. On the basis of intimate acquaintance with many of the 
Cree who took part in the event, Ahenakew presents the Indian side of the 
afíair in a telling manner. 


ANDERSON, Franx W. Gabriel Dumont. (Alberta Historical Review, VII (3), summer, 
1959, 1-6.) This interesting article includes miscellaneous items on Métis life 
in the period preceding the Riel rebellion, in which Dumont played a prom- 
inent part. 


Bamp, IRENE. Inuvik: Place of Man. (The Beaver. Outfit 291, autumn, 1960, 16-23.) 
Written in popular style, this is an interesting article on the reasons that 
necessitated the abandonment of Aklavik, and of some of the problems in 
the building of Inuvik, the new administrative headquarters of the Western 
Arctic. The achievement of building a modern town on a permaífrost base 
is clearly described and illustrated. 


Barnrkcri, Asen. “Ethnic Relations and the Marginal Man in Canada": A Comment 
(Human Organization, XIX (4), winter, 1960-1961, 170-1). The author takes 
issue with some of the generalizations made by Pnor. R. W. DuNNING in an 
article with this title (reviewed in this bibliography for 1959) regarding the 
power structure in the North today. In regard to the Eskimo, the author 
believes that Euro-Canadian contact has promoted some kinds of social dií- 
ferentiation and that authoritarianism is less pronounced than Dunning con- 
siders it to be in northwestern Ontario. 


—A Note on the ‘Poor Kayak’ of the Western Labrador Eskimo. (Man, LX, 
Jan., 1960, 9.) In the region of Povungnituk, on the east side of Hudson Bay, 
a small portable kayak of seal-skins is used to bring in the carcasses of 
seals shot from the edge of the ice. Resembling a huge moccasin, it is ex- 
panded into shape by being stuffed with snow. 


Some Acculturative Trends Among the Eastern Canadian Eskimos. (Anthro- 
pologica, N S., II (2), 1960, 139-53.) This is a brief but scholarly description 
of the actual changes which have occurred within recent years in the eco- 
nomic life, and in religious groups and practices, of three specific Eskimo 
groups, namely, Pelly Bay, Povungnituk, and Great Whale River. 


BanszAv, Marius. Huron-W yandot Traditional Narratives in Translations and Native 
Tezts. (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 165.) Ottawa: Queen's Printer. 
1960. Pp. vi, 338. After the defeat of the Hurons by the Iroquois in 1649, 
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some of the Hurons moved to Lorette near Quebec; others drifted westward. 
A few of the latter, living in the states of Kansas and Oklahoma, retained 
some of their language and culture until the present century. In 1912 Bar- 
beau collected a number of their myths, which were published in English 
in 1915. As well as free recordings, this volume contains the native texts 
with literal translations. The linguistic material is, therefore, irreplaceable, 
the last relics of a lost language. Furthermore, it brings forth clearly Barbeau's 
scholarship as a linguist, a facet of his accomplishments that is too often 
forgotten. 


Indian Days on the Western Prairies. (With portraits by W. LANGDON KrHN, 
and design and illustrations by ArtHuR Price.) (Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 163, 
Anthropological Series 46.) Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1960. Pp. vi, 234. This 
beautiful volume is a tribute to Barbeau's versatile scholarship. Its core is a 
collection of narratives and miscellaneous information recorded at Morley, 
Alberta, in 1926, largely from Stoney (Stony) Indian narrators. The author 
introduces these with a fifty-page essay on the early days of contact and with 
extracts from the writings of European explorers, as well as from Indian 
accounts, all blended into a vivid portrayal of native culture and the destruc- 
tive results of white impact. The volume is illustrated not only by reproduc- 
tion of Langdon Kihn's portraits, but by numerous sketches by Indians and 
photographs of painted robes and other examples of Indian craftsmanship 
from many museums, selected for their relevance to the text. This volume 
is a combination of the skills of artist and scholar. 


Legend and History in the Oldest Geographical Names of the St. Lawrence. 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, LXI(1), July, 1960. 2-9. Many of the 
place names of the St. Lawrence valley are of Indian origin and throw light 
on tribal distributions and history in that area. 


BOND, JAMIESON. Northern Service Officer. (North, VII(6), Ottawa, Nov.-Dec., 1960, 
28-31.) For students of culture change and of government policy toward the 
Eskimo, this lucid description of the activities and responsibilities of a 
Northern Service Officer is of value. 


BORDEN, CHARLES E. DjRi 3, an Early Site in the Fraser Canyon, British Columbia. 
(Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 162, Contributions to Anthropology 1957, Ottawa, 
1960, 101-18.) This is a preliminary report on a site in the Fraser Canyon, 
British Columbia, discovered and partially excavated by the author; by carbon 
dating its age is given as 8150 + 310 years. The artifacts recovered are fully 
described and illustrated. Borden discusses some of the theoretical implica- 
tions of the site in the history of early man in British Columbia; it is 
clearly a location of great importance. 


CALLIHOO, VICTORIA. The Iroquois in Alberta. (Alberta Historical Review, VII(2), 
spring, 1959, 17-18.) A brief note on Iroquois Indians who came to Alberta 
about 1835 as employees of the Hudson's Bay Company. 


Our Buffalo Hunts. (Alberta Historical Review, VIII(1), winter, 1960, 24-5.) 
Reminiscences of an elderly Indian who, as a teen-age girl, took part in four 
buffalo hunts. 


CANADA: DEPARTMENT op NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. Indian and Northern Health 
Services Directorate. (Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1960, 
Ottawa. Queen's Printer, 1960, 24-32.) This annual report gives a clear and 
precise picture of the medical services administered by the government for 
Indians and Eskimo. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES, EDUCATION 
Division. Northern Education: Ten Years of Progress. Ottawa, (n.d.) [1959.] 
14 pages, mimeo. This little pamphlet gives a stimulating and encouraging 
report on the development of Eskimo education in the last decade. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL Resources. Annual Report: 
Fiscal Year 1959-1960. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1960. 116 pages. The reports 
of the Northern Administration Branch and of the Human History Branch of 
the National Museum of Canada contain data on government policy and 
activities which are of significance to Canadian anthropologists. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL Resources, WELFARE DIVISION. 
North of Sixty. Ottawa: Northern Administration Branch, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. (n.d.) [1960.] 49 pages. This 
pamphlet comprises a number of specific examples of social work among the 
Eskimo, The case histories exemplify some of the problems and difficulties, 
as well as the rewards, that occur in a community undergoing rapid culture 
changes. It is a significant document, one in which concrete examples serve to 
explain general prmciples, including both government and Eskimo attitudes. 


——-Twenty-FourtH PARLIAMENT, SECOND Session, 1959: JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE op COMMONS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, 1-7. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1959. Evidence 
given before this joint parliamentary committee is material of permanent 
value in the history of the Indians of Canada. The statements embody the 
reasoned opinions of individuals and groups on current problems; the minutes 
cited here comprise evidence given by government officials, representatives 
of the Six Nations Council, of the Six Nations Confederacy, of the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, and of the Manitoba Indian Brotherhood. 


CARPENTER, EpmMuNp. Ohnainewk, Eskimo Hunter. (Jn the Company of Man, JOSEPH 
B. CasacnANDE, ed., New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960, 417-26.) In this 
collection of biographies of natives from all parts of the world is a vivid and 
dramatic description of a Southampton Island Eskimo, a strong man caught 
in the clash of cultures. The author has given a graphic word-picture in 
beautiful language. 


Care, WALLACE. Seneca Morphology I: Introduction (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, XXVI (1), Jan., 1960, 11-22); II: Irreducible Verbs and 
Nouns; the Modal Verb (idem, XXVI (2), April 1960, 123-9) ; III: Expanded 
Pronominal Prefixes (idem, XXVI (3), July, 1960, 224—33); IV: Expanded 
Bases (idem, XXVI (4), Oct., 1960, 283-9). These four scholarly articles of 
a highly technical nature provide a comprehensive analysis of the Seneca 
language. 


CHANCE, Norman A. Culture Change and Integration: An Eskimo Example. (American 
Anthropologist, LXII (6), Dec., 1960, 1028-44.) Rapid culture change has 
taken place in the Alaskan Eskimo village of Kaktovik without a breakdown 
of traditional native cultural controls. The author analyses the reasons for 
this and compares the situation with analogous examples in other parts of 
the world. 


Investigation of the Adjustment of the Eskimos at Barter Island, Alaska, to 
Rapid Cultural Changes. (Arctic, XIII(3), Sept., 1960, 205.) A brief description 
of a questionnaire used for making a rapid survey of physical and mental 
health in a small Eskimo community. The technique was tried out at Barter 
Island, Alaska. 
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Carr, Cuester S. Archaeological Work near Magadan, (Anthropological Papers of 
the University of Alaska, VIII(1), Dec., 1959, 77-8.) This is a brief summary 
of recent Russian archaeological work in the Magadan region of north- 
eastern Siberia, which revealed a proto-historic culture similar to that of the 
modern Koryak. 

The Neolithic in Northern Asia: À Culture Area Approach. (Anthropologica, NS. 
II(2), 1960, 240-8.) The Neolithic Age in Siberia was by no means a uniform 
development; instead, three main areas can be recognized, each with regional 
subdivisions. The Pacific area, of most direct interest to Canadian archaeol- 
ogists, comprises five subareas, including the far northeastern area which 
itself contains several subdivisions. This is a broad and scholarly attempt, 
admittedly of a tentative nature, to organize the considerable data from an 
important geographical portion of the world. 

— — Old World Sources for Early Lithic Cultures. (International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, 33rd, 1958, Proceedings. San Jose, Costa Rica, 1959, Vol. 1, 314-20.) 
Recent archaeological work in Siberia has revealed few traits specifically similar 
to those of the New World. Present evidence suggests an early movement, 
possibly in Wisconsin glacial times, and further culture spread at a much 
later period. 

Recent Archaeological Work in the Chukchi Peninsula. (Anthropological Papers 
of the University of Alaska, VIII (2), May, 1960, 119-30.) Cultural sequence, as 
revealed by archaeology, in the Chukchi Peninsula is of major significance in 
the elucidation of prehistoric Eskimo movements. In 1956 the museum at 
Anadyr initiated a systematic study of this area; the author summarizes the 
results and notes that no sites older than 4,000 years have been discovered. 

The Western Roots of Eskimo Culture. (International Congress of Americanists, 
33rd, 1958, Proceedings, San Jose, Costa Rica, 1959, Vol. II, 81-7.) Though few 
analogies to Eskimo culture are revealed in archaeological investigations in 
interior Siberia, many similarities are to be found in the Pacific coastal area. 
There is little evidence of a people with Eskimo-like traits along the Arctic 
littoral of Siberia. 


CHOWN, Bruce, and Marion Lewis. Blood Groups in Anthropology: With Special 
Reference to Canadian Indians and Eskimos. (Canada: Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin 167, Contributions to Anthropology, 1958, Ottawa, 1960, 66-79.) 
As indicated by the title, this is a broad survey of the implications of blood 
grouping in the classification of mankind, which includes a summary of the 
data for the aborigines of Canada. 


CHURCHER, C. S, and W. A. Kenyon. The Tabor Hill Ossuaries: A Study in Iroquois 
Demography. (Human Biology, XXXII(3), Sept., 1960, 249-73.) Two adjacent 
ossuaries in the outskirts of Toronto are identified as relatively early Iroquoian. 
Measurements are given of skeletal material from 213 individuals; comparable 
data indicate that the Tabor Hill specimens fall within the accepted range 
of Iroquoian variations. 


CursHaM, Munigr. Nainabush Stories. (Saskatchewan History, XIII(1), winter, 1960, 
19-24.) This is a collection, rendered in English, of six trickster tales from 
the Plains Ojibwa. 


Cocuran, Georce M. Indian Portraits of the Pacific Northwest. Portland, Oregon: 
Binfords and Mort. 1959. 63 pages. This booklet gives a summarized descrip- 
tion of thirty tribes of the Northwest, including the Nootka, Blackfoot, and 
Kutenai. The author depicts each by a single portrait, showing a member of 
the tribe in typical costume, with a single page of description of the principal 
tribal culture traits. 
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COLLIER, Dowarp. Indian Art of the Americas. (Catalogue of an Exhibition at the 
Chicago Natural History Museum.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History 
Museum. 1959. 64 pages. Included among the works of art of this superb 
exhibition are a number of examples from the Northwest coast. 


A ConFERENCE OF INDIAN Business MEN. (Report of the Second Decennial Conference 
on Native Indian Affairs, at the Library, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C., April Ist & 2nd, 1958.) Victoria, B.C.: B.C. Indian Arts and 
Welfare Society (n.d.). 43 pages. This mimeographed report contains the 
views expressed at a two-day conference sponsored by the B.C. Indian Arts 
and Welfare Society on problems of the British Columbia Indians in the 
modern economic world, a conference attended by university anthropologists 
and sociologists, by Indians, and by business men. 


Danarp, JEAN. The Mystery of Miller Site. (Imperial Oil Review, XLIV (1), Feb. 
1960, 6-9.) A popular description, well illustrated, of the excavation of the 


Miller site, near Toronto; it appears to link Woodlands and Iroquoian 
cultures. 


Desetz, G. The Skeletal Remains of the Ipiutak Cemetery [sic]. (International Con- 
gress of Americanists, 33rd, 1958, Proceedings, San Jose, Costa Rica, 1959, 
Vol. II, 57-64.) A thorough study of the skeletal material from Ipiutak in 
Alaska leads to the conclusion that the inhabitants were not direct ancestors 
of the modern Eskimo; it suggests that both the Ipiutak and the Eskimo 
shared a common ancestry, probably related to the Aleuts. 


DE LAGUNA, Frepertca. The Story of a Tlingit Community: A Problem in the Relation- 
ship Between Archeological, Ethnological, and Historical Methods. (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 172.) Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. 1960. Pp. x, 254. This volume gives 
a full presentation of the results of two seasons’ work at the Tlingit settle- 
ment of Angoon in southern Alaska. Data are given of archaeological and 
ethnological findings, but the emphasis is upon the interrelationship of archae- 
ological, ethnological, and historical techniques applied to a single community. 
The volume is, therefore, a contribution to general theory as well as to the 
anthropolcgy of the area. 


Desrosiers, Léo-PauL. La paix-miracle (1653-1660). (Les Cahiers des Dix, XXIV", 1959, 
85-112.) In a scholarly historical essay, the author describes the delicate 
political balance in New France in the middle of the seventeenth century 
between French, Iroquois, and Algonkians. 


Dewpney, SELwvN. Pictograph-Recording in the Canadian Shield. (Ontario History, 
LII(1), March, 1960, 70-1.) A progress report on the locating and mapping of 
pictographs in northern Ontario. 


Doreixn, B. O., and L. A. Fainserc. Some Parallel Features in the Culture of Sam- 
oyeds sud Eskimos. (International Congress of Americanists, 33rd, 1958, 
Proceedings. San Jose, Costa Rica, 1959, Vol. II, 88-97.) The authors point 
out similarities between the Eskimo SCH the Samoyed, especially in such 
elements as housing and clothing. They believe that the distinctive Eskimo 
trait of seal-hunting on the ice was a later accretion. 


Donar»son, WILLIAM S. Activities of the Ontario Archaeological Society. (Ontario 
History, LII(1), March, 1960, 75-6.) A summary of the work accomplished by 
this active archaeological club in the current year. 
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Draxe, RonEnT J., ed. Molluscs in Archaeology & the Recent, 1. Vancouver: 
Department of Zoology, University of British Columbia, 1960. 7 pages. This 
small mimeographed sheet contains notes on molluscs in the geological Recent 
Period and reviews concerning them, especially of specimens found in archae- 
ological excavations. 


DusENBERRY, VERNE. Notes on the Material Culture of the Assiniboine Indians. 
(Ethnos, XXV(1-2), 1960, 44-62.) In this article are described various Stoney 
(Assiniboine) manufactures, including bows, arrows, clubs, and other objects 
which have long since disappeared from general use. 


Es, C. Doucras. A note on Okima-hka-n. (Anthropological Linguistics, II(3), 
March, 1960, 1.) Linguistic analysis of the word commonly used today 
by the Cree for "chief" throws light on the implications and limitations of 
the term in their culture. 


Tagmemic Analysis of a Restricted Cree Text. (The Journal of the Canadian 
Linguistic Association, VI(1), spring, 1960, 35-59.) This article comprises a 
Cree text from Fort Albany analysed in terms of tagmemic formula following 
the method developed by Dsg The clause-types are tabulated, analysed, 
and discussed. This is an important paper both for the Algonkian specialist, 
and for the student of linguistic methodology. 


ELMENDORF, WILLIAM W. and WAYNE Surres. Pattern and Change in Halkomelem 
Salish Dialects. (Anthropological Linguistics, II(7), Oct., 1960, 1-32.) On the 
basis of intensive linguistic studies among the Cowichan, Musqueam, and 
Chilliwack groups of the Halkomelem division of Coast Salish-speaking 
peoples, the authors give a thorough analysis of phonology and morphology, 
and indicate also the degree of relationship between different dialects in this 
region. This is a scholarly contribution to the study of linguistics in British 
Columbia. 


Emerson, J. Norman. A Further Note on the McDonald Site, Prince Edward County. 
(Ontario History, LII(1), March, 1960, 60-1.) Analysis of pottery from the 
McDonald site, Prince Edward County, Ontario, indicates connections with 
several cultures; apparently this area was somewhat of a “melting pot." 


The Puckasaw Pits and the Religious Alternative. (Ontario History, LII(1), 
March, 1960, 71-2.) Following the locating and mapping of some seventy 
pits on a cobble-stone beach at Red Sucker Point on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, near Marathon, Ontario, work in 1959 consisted of the excava- 
tion of a number of these structures. Six types were recognized, but little 
cultural material was found. The author believes that the area was occupied 
for many centuries but that the pits were not habitation sites—perhaps they 
were used by individuals seeking visions in isolation. 


, ed. New Pages of Prehistory, 1959. (Ontario History, LII (1), March, 1960, 53-76.) 
This annual summary of archaeological work in Ontario is invaluable as a 
record of current scientific excavations. In addition to this citation of the 
article as a whole, the individual entries are included for the benefit of 
archaeologists wishing to know the locale of work in Ontario in 1959. 


Ewrns, Joux C. A. Blood Indian's Conception of Tribal Life in Dog Days. (The 
Blue Jay, Regina, Saskatchewan, XVIII(1), March, 1960, 44-7.) Information 
obtained by a distinguished anthropologist from an elderly Blood Indian con- 
tains items on Indian life in pre-contact times, transmitted over several 
generations. Though the information undoubtedly contains inaccuracies, it is 
nevertheless worth recording. 
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Fassett, H.C. The Aleut Sea Otter Hunt in the Late Nineteenth Century. (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the University of Alaska, VIII(2), May, 1960, 131-5.) This 
account of Aleut sea-otter hunting is reprinted from an article in a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper of 1890. Nothing is known of the author, but the description 
appears to be that of an eye-witness and contains considerable anthropological 
information. The article is edited by Roserr F. Hetzer. 


Fiexner, James THomas. Mohawk Baronet: Sir William Johnson of New York. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1959. Pp. ix, 400. This biography of Johnson em- 
phasizes the romance of his life as a trader, administrator, and roué. The 
author has not made full use of the anthropological literature in describing the 
Indians for whom Johnson was Commissioner, but it is a scholarly volume 
of value in a study of the Iroquois in the eighteenth century. 


Forses, Ricard G. Some Late Sites in the Oldman River Region, Alberta. (Canada: 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Museum 
of Canada, Bulletin 162, Contributions to Anthropology 1957, Ottawa, 1960, 
119-64.) The author describes four neighbouring sites in the Oldman River 
valley, near Lethbridge, Alberta. One belongs to the period of early contact, 
the others are slightly earlier. The stone and bone artifacts recovered are 
described in detail and well illustrated. Particularly interesting is the relative 
abundance of pottery which appears to be similar to that from sites in 
Montana. 


Fow ter, Waat S. Did Lafitau Draw What He Saw? (Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Archaeological Society, Inc, XXI(3 & 4), Apr.-July, 1960, 38-43.) Triangular 
stone hoe blades, similar to those illustrated by Lafitau in 1724, have been 
found on the Richelieu River in the Province of Quebec. It seems probable 
that Lafitau’s drawing of corn cultivation was made at this spot. 


Gacné, Raymonp C. On the Importance of the Phonetic Principle in the Design of 
an Orthography. (Arctic, XIII(1), Mar., 1960, 20-31.) In a very cogent and 
scholarly essay, the author points out the value of phonemic transcription of 
the Eskimo language. For the benefit of non-linguists, he points out that 
only by accurate transcription can the sounds and components of the Eskimo 
language be recorded. 


GIBSON, A. M. Sources for Research on the American Indian. (Ethnohistory, VII(2), 
spring, 1960, 121-36.) Though primarily a listing of the locations of manuscript 
material pertaining to the Indians of the United States, many of the items 
include material on Canadian Indians. 


Gmprxcs, J. L. The Archeology of Bering Strait. (Current Anthropology, I(2), March, 
1960, 121-38.) This important summary of the archaeology of the Bering 
Strait area includes descriptions of significant sites both in Alaska and in 
Siberia, with an interpretation of culture sequence and of the reasons for it. 
The added comments of readers include a cogent exposition of a contrary 
hypothesis by Henry B. COLLINS. 


——First Traces of Man in the Arctic. (Natural History LXIX(9), Nov., 1960, 
10-19.) This extremely useful and well-illustrated article summarizes many 
of the conclusions, as well as the difficulties, in interpreting the sequence of 
Eskimo cultures in the western Arctic. It is a lucid exposition of the archaeo- 
logical history of man in the far northwest of America. 


Geox, Marion. Down and Up North. (Food for Thought, XX(6), March, 1960, 
276-81; 290.) A logically presented plea for increased educational and library 
facilities in the Northwest Territories. 
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Grint, Connapo. The Location of Vinland. (The Institute of Economics, The Norwegian 
School of Economics and Business Administration, Papers, No. 13.) Bergen. 
1960. 115 pages. An exhaustive analysis of the sagas, supplemented by geo- 
graphical and botanical considerations, leads to the conclusion that Vinland 
was located on the shore of Lake Ontario. 


Greene, Joun C. Early Scientific Interest in the American Indian: Comparative 
Linguistics. (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CIV(5), Oct. 
17, 1960, 511-17.) This is a scholarly essay, by a historian, on early linguistic 
work in America, particularly that of BENJAMIN SMITH Barton, whose writ- 
ing, in 1797 and 1798, had considerable influence on later scholars. 


GUNTHER, Erna. Vancouver and the Indians of Puget Sound. (Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, LI(1), Jan., 1960, 1-12.) Two collections of ethnological material 
brought back by members of Vancouver's expedition are preserved in museums 
in Britain. The author describes some of the difficulties encountered in 
identifying the localities from which objects are said to have come, difficulties 
largely due to careless original documentation. In spite of these, she shows the 
importance of the Puget Sound specimens, which illustrate types not known 
from later sources. 


GusINDE, Martin. Paul Rivet und die Amerikanistik. (Anthropos, LV(1-2), 1960, 
249-50.) A commentary on the work of PauL River on the racial history of 
man in the New World. 


Harp, ELMER, Jr. Archaeological Research in Arctic North America: 1958-1960. 
(Anthropologica, N.S. II(2), 1960, 228-39.) A valuable summary is given of the 
results of three years of archaeological work in the Arctic. It is satisfactory 
to note that systematic research is being carried out on the basis of long- 
range planning in Alaska, Canada, and Greenland. 


Harper, J. R. In Quest of Lord Baltimore's House at Ferryland. (Canadian Geograph- 
ical Journal, LXI(3), Sept., 1960, 106-13.) Archaeological investigations at 
Ferryland, on the Avalon Peninsula, Newfoundland, have located the site 
of Lord Baltimore's house of 1621. 


HEINRICH, ALBERT. Structural Features of Northwestern Alaskan Eskimo Kinship. 
(Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, XVI(1), spring, 1960, 110-26.) The 
kinship terms used in a number of Alaskan Eskimo communities are given in 
clear and concise form with, in each case, a summary of the implications of 
the status of the individual, or individuals, to whom the term is applied. 


Hester, Jim J. Late Pleistocene Extinction and Radiocarbon Dating. (American 
Antiquity, XXVI(1), July, 1960, 58-77.) This exhaustive summary of the disap- 
pearance of Pleistocene mammals, as dated by radiocarbon, provides source 
material for archaeologists working on early horizons in Canada. 


Hicxerson, Harotp. The Feast of the Dead Among the Seventeenth Century Algon- 
kians of the Upper Great Lakes. (American Anthropologist, LXII(1), Feb., 
1960, 81-107.) Presumably derived from the Hurons, various Algonkian tribes 
of the Georgian Bay and Lake Superior region held communal burial rites, 
analogous to the Feast of the Dead, during the middle part of the seventeenth 
century. Guests from great distances attended these rituals, which were ac- 
companied by feasting and ceremonials; they ilustrate a degree of social 
cohesion contrary to the widely held view that Algonkian life was essentially 
on & family basis. 
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HONIGMANN, Joux J. The World of Man. New York: Harper & Bros. 1959. Pp. viii, 
971. This comprehensive and scholarly volume on anthropology, planned 
primarily for university use, describes the main branches of the science, with 
data from all parts of the world. It warrants inclusion in a Canadian bibliog- 
raphy, however, on account of the wealth of examples from Eskimo, northern 
Cree, and northern Athapaskans, among whom the author worked extensively. 


HovsroN, James. Eskimo Graphic Art. (Canadian Art, XVII(1), Jan., 1960, 8-15.) 
Accompanied by a brief text, this is a most striking and attractive series of 
reproductions of stonecut prints and seal-skin stencils made by the Eskimo 
of Cape Dorset. This new medium is beautifully illustrated. 


Eskimo Graphic Art. Ottawa: Issued under the authority of the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and available from the Queen's 
Printer (n.d.) [1960], 13 pages. À reprint issued by the government of the 
article cited above. 


Hucues, CHares C., with the collaboration of JANE M. Hucues. An Eskimo Village 
in the Modern World. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 419. 
This study of the present-day Eskimo village of Gambell on St. Lawrence 
Island brings out clearly not only the persistence of some aboriginal traits 
in respect to kinship obligations, but also the new controls that are arising 
under modern conditions. 


Hymes, D. H. Lexicostatistics So Far. (Current Anthropology, 1(1), Jan., 1960, 3-44.) 
This is an important study of the present status of lexicostatistics, including 
its limitations as well as its achievements. Many of the examples are drawn 
from Indian languages. The value of the article is enhanced by the comments 
of readers. 


INDIAN-ESKIMO ASSOCIATION oF Canapa. (I(1), March, 1960; I(2), May, 1960; I(3), 
Sept., 1960; I(4), Nov., 1960; I(5), Dec., 1960.) This is the new name for the 
National Commission on the Indian Canadian. Its attractively printed news- 
sheets of four or six pages appear under the title of the association and 
warrant inclusion in this bibliography for the information they give on current 
Indian problems. They are also significant in respect to the place of a lay 
organization in the changing world of the Indian. 


— ——Brief Prepared by The Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada for the Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Indian Affairs, Ottawa, March, 1960. Toronto: Indian- 
Eskimo Association (n.d.) [1960], 28 pages. This mimeographed document 
presents a number of cogent recommendations for government policy in regard 
to Indians. In so doing, it gives a picture of present conditions, & picture based 
on factual research. The existence of such a body is in itself a recognition of 
increasing publie conscience in regard to Indians; its brief is an analysis in 
the best traditions of scholarship. 


Tue INDIAN News. (IV(2), May, 1960; IV(3), Dec., 1960.) Ottawa: Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Indian Affairs Branch. This attractive little 
newspaper is issued at irregular intervals by the government for wide distribu- 
tion, partieularly to Indians. It illustrates in a readable manner many of the 
services available to Indians and contains new items of general interest to 
ther. 


Invuxtitut. Ottawa: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 1960. 
44 pages. Historically, this is an important publication since it is the first ever 
written by an Eskimo, for the Eskimo. It is entirely in syllabic script for the 
benefit of the Eskimo and northern Indians. 
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JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER. Uses of Native Plants by the Blackfoot Indians. (Alberta 


Historical Review, VIII(4), autumn, 1960, 8-13.) Though meat and mammal 
products were of primary importance to the Blackfoot, vegetable materials 
were used in a wide variety of ways, in manufacturing, as well as for food, 
medicines, and paint. 


JOHNSTON, RICHARD B. Excavations at Serpent Mounds. (Ontario History, LII(1), 


March, 1960, 55-6.) In this summary of work at the Serpent Mounds, near 
Peterborough, Ontario, the author records the further excavation of more 
burials in the main mound, of bundle burials in an adjacent pit, and of the 
recovery of considerable cultural material from a shell midden on the shore 
of Rice Lake. 


More Findings at the Serpent Mounds Site, Rice Lake, Ontario. (Proceedings of 


the Indiana Academy of Science for 1959, LXIX, 1960, 73-7.) Work at the 
Serpent Mounds, near Peterborough, Ontario, in 1958 and 1959 resulted in the 
discovery of thirteen undisturbed burials, several with grave goods, in, or 
adjacent to, the mound structures. In addition, a large section of shell deposit 


on the lake shore was excavated; the artifacts recovered appear to belong 
to the Middle Woodland culture. 


Jones, H. M. Indian Affairs Branch. (Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 


Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended March, 31, 1960, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960, 45-98.) In this annual report of the Indian Affairs Branch, its Director 
presents a lucid over-all picture of such facets of administration as the work 
of the Band Councils, problems of economic development, wildlife, welfare, 
education, trust funds, and enfranchisement. This is followed by a survey of 
conditions in the different provinces and by a statistical summary of popula- 
tion, disbursements, and school attendance. 


Jury, WILFRID. Archaeology in Huronia. (Ontario History, LII(1), March, 1960, 61-3.) 


KEHOE, 


Archaeological work in Huronia by the University of Western Ontario included 
further excavation of the pre-contact Huron Forget site near Wyebridge, an 
initial investigation of a contact site west of Penetanguishene, identification 
of historic buildings at Penetanguishene, and location of much of the 1814 
military road to Nottawasaga Bay. 


Tuomas F. Stone Tipi Rings in North-Central Montana and the Adjacent 
Portion of Alberta, Canada: Their Historical, Ethnological, and Archeological 
Aspects. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
178, Anthropological Papers, No. 62, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1960, 417-73.) Circles made of individual unworked stones are found 
widely on the Plains and commonly termed “Tipi Rings.” The author carried 
out an extensive study of these circles in northern Montana and Alberta, 
combining historical and ethnological data with archaeological excavations. 
He concludes that, in this area at least, the boulders were used as weights 
to hold down tipi covers. This explanation was given by elderly Indians and 
supported by archaeological evidence of their size, number, location, and 
associated hearths and artifacts. Stones were apparently replaced by sharpened 
pegs after the introduction of metal axes. 


KENNEDY, Czyre C. Charmstones in the Ottawa Valley. (Ontario History, LII(1), ` 


March, 1960, 67-70.) On Morrison’s Island in the Ottawa River the author 
found a site with three levels of occupation. Artifacts and trade goods of the 
contact period were superimposed on Point Peninsula material; beneath this 
was a level with Archaic material, including two slate blades and six sand- 
stone plummets. 
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Kenyon, WALTER A. The Inverhuron Site. (The Royal Ontario Museum, Art and 
Archaeology Division, Occasional Paper, I.) Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. iv, 51. This paper describes the excavation of, and 
material recovered from, a number of adjacent sites in Bruce County, Ontario. 
The cultures represented were Archaic, Point Peninsula, Late Woodland, and 
Iroquoian. 


The Miller Site—1959. (Ontario History, LII(1), March, 1960, 63-7.) Archaeolo- 
gical work at the Miller site, near Pickering, Ontario, produced several burials 
and a large number of artifacts, as well as data on the size, shape, and con- 
struction of the houses. The site belongs clearly to the Glen Meyer focus and 
is one of the few pre-Iroquoian villages to be excavated in Ontario. 


Rainy River Project—1959. (Ontario History, LII(1), March, 1960, 73-4.) A 
progress report on the excavation of a series of mounds near Lake of the 
Woods in western Ontario. The mounds appear to belong to two culture 
periods. 


Kmp, KENNETH E. A Dugout Canoe from Ontario. (American Antiquity, XXV (3), 
Jan. 1960, 417-8.) A brief description of a dugout canoe, apparently of 
considerable antiquity, found in Victoria County, Ontario. 


KXECHTEL, Fritz. Ontario Archaic and Our Nuclear Future. (Ontario History, LII(1), 
March, 1960, 74-5.) The author pleads for archaeological work on sites of 
the Archaic culture in the Bruce Peninsula, Ontario, in an area threatened 
with destruction by industrial development. 


KNIGHT, FnREpERICA. The New Kayak. (The Beaver, Outfit 290, spring, 1960, 30-7.) 
An attractively illustrated description of the manufacture of a kayak at Po- 
vungnituk. 


Kôxcïs, E Kaisa. The Earth-Diver. (Th. A 812) (Ethnohistory, VII(2), spring, 
1960, 151-80.) The wide distribution of this myth in Europe and Asia, as well 
as in America, has long been recognized. The author has studied its spread in 
great detail and here contributes a thoughtful discussion on theoretical con- 
siderations regarding its diffusion, as well as on the variants produced by 
contact with different cultures. 


La Farce, Ourver. The Enduring Indian. (Scientific American, CCII(2), Feb., 1960, 
37-45.) In spite of the effects of a contact that has lasted for more than 
three hundred and fifty years, most of the Indian tribes of the United States 
are still in existence, and there is no indication of their disappearance. These 
facts and their implications are relevant to Canada. 


LacassÉ, JEAN H. A Study of the Population of Indian Ancestry Living in Manitoba. 
Winnipeg: Department of Agriculture and Immigration, 1959, Vol. I, pp. xvii, 
179; Vol. II, Appendix I, The People of Indian Ancestry in Greater Winnipeg, 
by W. E. Borex and J. K. Borex, pp. xix, 132; Vol. III, Appendix II, The 
People of Indian Ancestry in Rural Manitoba by Watter M. Huapy and 
B. Dun Poston, pp. xiv, 134. This comprehensive study of the Indians and 
Métis of Manitoba is a government document; the analysis of present condi- 
tions serves as a guide to future policy. The approach is sociological and is 
carried out in a thorough and objective manner, which redounds to the credit 
both of the author and the Manitoba government. After summarizing the 
history of the Indians and the Métis, and the administration affecting them, 
the first volume describes such general questions as employment, education, 
welfare, and adjustment, together with recommendations based on the study 
as a whole. The second volume, which deals with the urban-living Indians and 
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Métis, gives not only the results of the findings, but the details of the 
techniques used; the third volume covers similar ground for the rest of the 
province. 


LAJEUNESSE, Ernest J., ed. The Windsor Border Region. (The Champlain Society for 
the Government of Ontario.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1960. 
Pp. cxxix, 374. This latest volume in The Champlain Society series comprises 
a series of documents pertaining to the Detroit River region from 1640 to 
1798. The volume is a scholarly historical study which contains much 
information of value to anthropologists, particularly in the author's com- 
prehensive introduction. 


LANDAR, HERBERT J. The Loss of Athapaskan Words for Fish in the Southwest. 
(International Journal of American Linguistics, XXVI(1), Jan., 1960, 75-7.) The 
author discusses the linguistic implications of the loss, or change, of the words 
for fish, resulting from the migration of the Athapaskan-speaking peoples to 
the southwest from the northern region where fish were culturally important. 


Tanaina Subgroups. (International Journal of American Linguistics, X XVI(2), 
Apr., 1960, 120-2.) A statistical comparison of the linguistic resemblances and 
differences between the six Tanaina subgroups. 


Lantis, MARGARET. Eskimo Childhood and Interpersonal Relationships: Nunivak 
Biographies and Genealogies. Seattle: University of Washington Press (for 
the American Ethnological Society). 1960. Pp. xv, 215. This comprehensive 
study of personality and of personal relations among the Nunivak Eskimo is 
based primarily on extensive biographies collected in 1939-40, supplemented 
by data obtained on short visits in 1946 and 1955. The author analyses the 
information, particularly in respect to childhood recollections and family inter- 
actions. She points out discrepancies between traditional Nunivak attitudes 
and those revealed by personal experiences. Rorschach tests were used for 
further appraisal. 


Folk Medicine and Hygiene: Lower Kuskokwim and Nunivak-Nelson Island 
Areas. (Anthropological Papers of the University of Alaska, VIII (1), Dec., 
1959, 1-75.) This important contribution to the ethnology of the western 
Eskimo comprises extensive data on diseases and the materia medica used 
in various “cures” Sections are devoted to conception, pregnancy, and 
childhood; to techniques of medication; and to preventative measures. 


LAUGHLIN, WILLIAM S. Races of Mankind: Continental and Local. (Anthropological 
Papers of the University of Alaska, VIII (2), May, 1960, 89-99.) In a 
thoughtful essay on bases and problems of human classification, the author 
illustrates his thesis with examples from the Greenland Eskimo and shows 
the importance of considering physical characteristics in deducing tribal 
movements. 


, and Wiliam E. Tavor, Jr. A Cape Dorset Culture Site on the West Coast of 
Ungava Bay. (Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 167, Contributions to 
Anthropology, 1958, Ottawa, 1960, 1-28.) A small Eskimo site on Ungava Bay 
disclosed a single skeleton and various artifacts of Dorset culture. The remains 
therefore, are clearly attributable to an individual of Dorset culture, a point of 
importance in view of the paucity of identifiable osteological material from this 
period. The artifacts and bones are described fully in the best scientific 
manner. 
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Lepyarp, GLEAsox H. And to the Eskimo. Chicago: Moody Press. 1959. 251 pages. 
This description of the work of an airman-evangelist in the Eastern Arctic 
contains some information on present-day Eskimo life. 


Lee, Tuomas E. Lost Battleground of Dollard des Ormeaux. (Inland Seas, XVI(4), 
winter, 1960, 256-66, 294—5.) On the basis of historical, geographical, and ar- 
chaeological evidence, the author advances strong arguments for believing that 
the site of Dollard’s stand against the Iroquois in 1660 is on the Ross farm, 
on the Ontario side of the Ottawa River. 


The Lucas Site, Inverhuron, Ontario. (Canada: Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 167. Contri- 
butions to Anthropology 1958, Ottawa, 1960, 29—65.) Excavations carried on 
over a number of years on a series of closely associated sites in Bruce County, 
Ontario, indicate that two important components are represented, namely, 
Iroquoian and Point Peninsula. Lee discusses the distribution of each in a 
comprehensive manner, advancing cogent hypotheses regarding their age 
and interactions, based on an analysis of elements. 


—— —Some Archaeological Investigations in Ontario. (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
XXX(1), April, 1960, 22-4.) This is a brief summary of archaeological in- 
vestigations in Ontario and Quebec during 1952. Sites of a number of cultures 
were located, and important evidence was brought forward on the area 
occupied by the Neutrals. 


LEECHMAN, DovcLas. The Meeting of the Ways. (The Beaver, summer, 1960, 4-11.) 
In a very thought-provoking and informative manner, a distinguished Cana- 
dian anthropologist paints a scholarly picture of the tremendous adjustments 
being made by the Canadian Indians in the space of a few generations. 


Lenton, LLoyp. Indians of Canada. (American Indigena, X X(1), Enero, 1960, 15-24.) 
A very general description of the position, status, and problems of the Cana- 
dian Indians at the present time. It appears to have been written primarily 
for readers in Middle and South America. 


Levix, M. G. Ancient Eskimo Cemetery in Uellen (Chukotka). (International Con- 
gress of Americanists, 33rd, 1958, Proceedings, San Jose, Costa Rica, 1959, 
Vol. II, 65-71.) This preliminary account gives a summary description of 
skeletal material and artifacts excavated from a grave site in Siberia, near 
the shore of Bering Strait; the objects recovered include examples of the 
Old Bering Sea culture, as well as specimens of Bernirk, Okvik, and Punuk 
manifestations. 


L'Heureux, JEAN. The Kekip-Sesoators or Ancient Sacrificial Stone of the N.W.T. 
Canada. (Alberta Historical Review, VII(4), autumn, 1959, 12-15.) L'Heureux 
lived with the Blackfoot of Alberta in the 1850's and was later an official 
government interpreter. He believed that this tribe was related to the Aztecs 
and that an incised boulder on a hilltop near the Bow River was a sacrificial 
stone; this he removed and presented to the Governor-General. In 1884 he 
prepared a paper on the stone at the request of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. This curious manuscript, a blend of fact and 
imagination, is preserved in the files of the Indian Affairs Branch at Ottawa; 
it is published here for the first time with editorial notes. 


Loosety, ELIZABETH. Education in the North. (Food for Thought, XX(6), March, 1960, 
258-67.) In a thoughtful essay, the author describes the history and present 
position of education in the Northwest Territories. 
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Lopatin, Ivan A. Origin of the Native American Steam Bath. (American Anthropol- 
ogist, LXII(6), Dec., 1960, 977-93.) In this thorough study of the various 
types and distribution of steam baths, the author brings together evidence 
indicating that the Sauna type was used in prehistoric times in northwestern 
Europe and was probably adopted by the Finns, with whom the trait is 
commonly associated. The Indian sweat-bath appears to be genetically related 
to the European form, though the route of its diffusion is obscure. 


Low, Rosenr H. A Few Assiniboine Texts. (Anthropological Linguistics, II(8), Nov. 
1960, 1-30.) These two sets of texts, seven stories in each, were collected by 
the late Prof. R. H. Lowie on his earliest field-trips. The translations and 
notes were made by the author but presumably put aside for further work. 
They remained in his note-books until after his death. One collection appears 
to have come from the Stoneys (Assiniboine) of Alberta in 1907. 


McCracken, HangoLp. George Catlin and the Old Frontier. New York: Dial Press. 
1959. 216 pages. In this biographical study of Catlin, beautifully illustrated, 
with over one hundred and fifty reproductions of his paintings, particular 
attention is paid to the period from 1831 to 1834 when the artist was working 
among the Plains Indians. It provides an interesting description of life on 
the Prairies at that period as seen by Catlin. 


MACGREGOR, James G. Stone Gods of the Prairies. (Alberta Historical Review, VII(4), 
autumn, 1959, 7-11.) Attention is drawn to the occurrence on hill-tops in 
Alberta of incised stones. Though their full significance is not known, it is 
highly probable that they were used in Indian religious rituals in the late 
pre-contact period. 


Mclzwrarrx, T. F. Bibliography of Anthropological Literature for 1956 and 1957. 
(Canada, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 162, Contributions to Anthropology 1957, Ottawa, 
1960, 165-203.) This bibliography of all branches of Canadian anthropology 
normally covers a single year; this one, however, includes publications of two 
years, 1956 and 1957. À brief description is given of the content of each article 
cited. 


— Bibliography of Canadian Anthropology for 1958. (Canada, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin 167, Contributions to Anthropology 1958, Ottawa, 1960, 114-31.) This 
comprehensive annual bibliography includes items in all branches of anthro- 
pology; a short résumé is given of each. 


McNatty, Ep. Yuletide. (The Beaver, outfit 291, winter, 1960, 29-32.) With a series of 
lively drawings in colour, the artist depicts Christmas activities among 
Eskimo and Cree at Great Whale River. 


MacNeisu, June Herm. Kin Terms of Arctic Drainage Déné: Hare, Slavey, Chipe- 
wyan. (American Anthropologist, LXII(2), April, 1960, 279-95.) Data from the 
Hare, Slavey, and Chipewyan show that ambiguities and variations occur in 
the kinship terms used by these three Athapaskan groups and suggest that 
they do not agree completely with the Hawaiian type, as commonly claimed. 
This has led the author to a thorough study of kinship terms from this area, 
based on both library and field research, and to a scholarly analysis of the 
social practices which can be inferred from them, with reference to both the 
present and the past. 


Machen, Ricuanp S. The Callison Site in the Light of Archaeological Survey of 
Southwest Yukon. (Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and National 
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Resources, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 162, Contributions to An- 
thropology 1957, Ottawa, 1960, 1-51.) This important paper provides a thor- 
ough record of the results of the excavation of the Callison site in the central 
part of the extreme north of British Columbia. After a general account of the 
topography, the author gives a meticulous description of the artifacts recov- 
ered, with adequate illustrations. The site appears to be associated with the 
Taye Lake complex of the southwest Yukon. This is a valuable contribution 
to the scientific archaeology of the northwest. 


Maur, AuGusr C. Anatomical Terminology of the Eighteenth Century Delaware 
Indians: A Study in Semantics. (Anthropological Linguistics, II(5), May, 1960, 
1-65.) This study of Delaware terms for parts of the body, and associated 
traits, is based on the dictionary published by David ZEISBERGER in 1782. The 
scholarly grammatical analysis of the words throws light on cultural activities 
and attitudes, including data not recorded in contemporary writings. 


Manniorr, ALICE. The First Comers. New York, London, and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1960. Pp. x, 132. Written by a professional archaeologist for 
the lay reader, this volume gives a comprehensive survey of New World pre- 
history. It is a well-documented and authoritative study which, though 
emphasizing areas within the United States, nevertheless gives a well-balanced 
picture, in simple terms, of an extremely complex subject. 


Mason, J. ALDEN. Louis Shotridge. (Expedition, II(2), winter, 1960, 10-16.) This sen- 
sitive biography of Louis Shotridge, a Tlingit Indian who served for many 
years on the staff of the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
contains beautiful illustrations of Northwest Coast specimens which he ob- 
tained for the museum. 


MAXWELL, Moreau. An Archaeological Analysis of Eastern Grant Land, Ellesmere 
Island, Northwest Territories. (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 170, 
Anthropological Series 49.) Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1960. Pp. iv, 109. This 
important volume gives the results of archaeological work on Ellesmere Island 
in 1958. After a general account of the history and ecology of the area, the 
author gives a meticulous report on the sites discovered, with full and well- 
illustrated descriptions of the artifacts recovered. The material is of Thule 
culture, apparently related to the Greenland area; there was an emphasis on 
land hunting with seasonal movements. 


The Movement of Cultures in the Canadian High Arctic. (Anthropologica, NS. 
II(2), 1960, 177-89.) This first description of scientific archaeological work on 
Ellesmere Island indicates that this area was not inhabited at an early 
period and that it did not serve as a stepping-stone on a migration route. 
Most of the sites are of the Thule period; there are some Dorset remains, 
and the cultural affiliations appear to have been with Greenland. 


Mean, MARGARET. People and Places. New York: The World Publishing Co. 1959. 
318 pages. In this attractively written and well illustrated volume, the author 
emphasizes the varied contributions and specializations of different groups of 
mankind. As an example of this, she gives syntheses of the traits of five cul- 
tures, including the Eskimo and the Blackfoot. 


Maerpcaanp, Jôrcex. Origin and Evolution of Eskimo Cultures in the Eastern Arctic. 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, LX(2), Feb., 1960, 64-75.) Archaeological 
investigations throughout the Arctic have revealed the complexities of Eskimo 
culture and its lack of a single, simple origin. Work at Igloolik throws light 
on the sequence of Dorset and Thule cultures; the former appears to be 
associated with the Tunit, the half-mythical figures of modern Eskimo tales. 
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MirnEwskI, TapEUSZ. Similarities Between the Asiatic and American Indian Languages. 
(International Journal of American Linguistics, XXVI(4), Oct., 1960, 265-74.) 
This is a broad philosophical study of resemblances between Eur-Asiatic and 
American Indian languages, and of the implications which may be drawn 
from such similarities. 


MONTURE, ETHEL Brant. Famous Indians. Toronto and Vancouver: Clarke, Irwin & 
Company, Limited. 1960. Pp. vii, 160. To this series of Canadian Portraits, 
Ethel Brant Monture, herself an Iroquois, contributes scholarly and sensitive 
biographies of three outstanding Indians. The three selected are Joseph 
Brant, statesman and Iroquois leader during the American Revolution as 
well as during the subsequent migration of his followers to Canada as loyal 
Allies of the Crown; Crowfoot, the Blackfoot chief whose wisdom probably 
prevented bloodshed during the difficult period of white expansion on the 
western Plains; and Oronhyatekha, Dr. Peter Martin, the Iroquois medical 
man who founded the fraternal Independent Order of Foresters. 


Monture, G. C. The Indians of the North. (Queen's Quarterly, LXVI (4), winter, 
1959-1960, 556—63.) Approximtaely one-third of the Indians of Canada live 
in non-agricultural areas in the north; in pre-contact times they were ex- 
clusively hunters and fishermen. With this background, though a transition 
to the modern world is an enormous step it is clear that, well adjusted as 
they are to the climate and environment of the north, the Indians have an 
important role in the future of this area. 


MORGAN, Frep. Wild Rice Harvest. (The Beaver, Outfit 291, autumn, 1960, 24-31.) A 
description, with illustrations, of the gathering of wild rice by the Indians 
of the Lake of the Woods area. 


Mowat, FARLEY. Opinion. (Food for Thought, XX (6), March, 1960, 251-3.) A brief 
plea for improvement in educational facilities for the Eskimo, with a scathing 
denunciation of past omissions. 


Myers, Franx A. Historic Sites Marked in Manitoulin Island Region. (Inland Seas, 
XVI (3), fall, 1960, 196-202.) This description of the unveiling of historical 
plaques on Manitoulin Island records items of local Indian history commem- 
orated in this way. 

How Little Current Got Its Name. (Inland Seas, XVI (2), summer, 1960, 119-22.) 
A note on the Ojibwa place-name of the Manitoulin Island port known in 
English as “Little Current. A more literal translation would be “Wagging 
Current." 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE INDIAN CANADIAN. Bulletin (X, Jan. 1960). This is 
the final issue of the N.C.LC. Bulletin: it has been replaced by a similar 
publication entitled Zndian-Eskimo Association of Canada. This number 
deals largely with problems of education in the north. 


The Native Voice. (XIV (1-12), Jan.-Dec., 1960, Monthly.) Vancouver: Native Voice 
Publishing Co., 325 Standard Building. Started as the official publication of 
the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, this monthly newspaper con- 
tinues to fulfil its function of providing news of interest to Indians, but its 
scope has extended far beyond that province. Quite apart from this purpose, 
it provides, in its reports on the activities and interests of Indians in the 
modern world, data for the student of social change. 


NETTL, Bruno. Musical Cartography and the Distribution of Music. (Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, XVI(3), autumn, 1960, 33847.) The author illustrates 
the value of distribution studies of musical elements by mapping the occur- 
rence of "rise," a trait found in the songs of a number of American Indian 
tribes, including Canadian groups on both the Pacific and Atlantie coasts. 


ahah na, . 
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NEUMAN, Rogerr W. Porcupine Quill Flatteners from Central United States. (Amer- 
ican Antiquity, XXVI(1), July, 1960, 99-102.) Although quill embroidery 
continued to be manufactured for many years after the coming of the white 
man, there is little information about the tools used to smooth the individual 
quills. The author suggests that iron flatteners may have developed from bone 
prototypes. 


NicHOLSON, N. L. The Northwest Territories: Geographical Aspects. (Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, LX(1), Jan., 1960, 2-27.) This authoritative study of the 
geography of the Northwest Territories contains photographs and descriptions 
of its Eskimo and Indian inhabitants. 


OKLADNIKOV, A. P. Ancient Cultures in the Continental Part of North-East Asia. 
(International Congress of Americanists, 33rd, 1958, Proceedings, San Jose, 
Costa Rica, 1959, Vol. II, 72-80.) Archaeological work in northeast Siberia has 
revealed two main cultural areas. One of these is an interior continental 
culture pertaining to the Mesolithic and Neolithic of Eurasia; the other, 
coastal, perhaps ancestral to the Eskimo, has affinities with the Mesolithic 
and Neolithic of Southeast Asia. 


Ancient Population of Siberia and Its Cultures. (Russian Translation Series of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, I(1). Cambridge: Harvard University. 
1959. Pp. vii, 96. Published originally in Russian as an introduction to a larger 
work on the peoples of Siberia, this volume serves a useful purpose in sum- 
marizing Russian work in an area which is so vital to an understanding of 
New World pre-history. Unfortunately, the translation is poor. 


—— A Note on the Lake El'gytkhyn Finds. (American Antiquity, XXVI(1), July, 
1960, 97-8.) A brief note on recent archaeological work in the Chukchi Penin- 
sula, of importance for comparisons with early Eskimo horizons. 


OscHINSKy, LAWRENCE. Two Recently Discovered Human Mandibles from Cape 
Dorset Sites on Sugluk and Mansel Islands. (Anthropologica, N.S., II(2), 
1960, 212-27.) Two mandibles recovered from Dorset archaeological sites near 
the northeast corner of Hudson Bay are described in detail and compared 
with similar material from other areas. The author uses these specimens as 
links in a hypothesis of prehistoric Eskimo movements. 


——., and Roy Smiruvrst. On Certain Dental Characters of the Eskimo of the Eastern 
Canadian Arctic. (Anthropologica, N.S., II(1), 1960, 105-12.) Studies on the 
teeth of the eastern Eskimo reveal the high incidence, 99.2 per cent, of shovel- 
shaped incisors, a Mongoloid trait known to occur widely among the North 
American aborigines. A type of malocclusion was also found commonly. This 
article is important not only for the data themselves, but as a contribution 
to the little-known physical anthropology of the eastern Eskimo. 


Oswatt, WENDELL H., ed. Eskimos and Indians of Western Alaska 1861-1868: Extracts 
From the Diary of Father Illarion. (Anthropological Papers of the University 
of Alaska, VIII (2), May, 1960, 100-18.) Father Illarion was a Russian mis- 
sionary priest serving in western Alaska in the 1860’s. His diary, heretofore 
unpublished, contains some information about the Indians and Eskimos of 
the area, as well as an interesting commentary on his attitude toward the 
natives. 


Oswazr, WENpELL H., and James W. VANSTONE. The Future of the Caribou Eskimos. 
(The Caribou Eskimos of Eskimo Point by J. W. VANSToNE and W. Oswa tt, 
Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Northern 
Co-ordination and Research Centre, Ottawa, (n.d.) [1959], 14-33.) Following 
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a thoughtful summary of government aims and policies in northern adminis- 
tration, the authors discuss the effects and future effects of these policies on 
the settlement of Eskimo Point. This paper contains both factual and theoret- 
ical material in the field of culture change. 


, and . The Future of the Caribou Eskimos. (Anthropologica, N.S., II(2), 
1960, 154-76.) With minor changes, this is virtually the same article as the one 
cited immediately above. 


Parker, Seymour. The Wiitiko Psychosis in the Context of Ojibwa Personality and 
Culture. (American Anthropologist, LXII (4), Aug., 1960, 603-23.) In this 
scholarly study of Wiitiko (Windigo) beliefs among the Cree and Ojibwa, 
the author postulates that their origin lies in deep personality traits, which 
can, perhaps, be explained by research in the area of psychodynamics and 
psychoanalysis. 


Peacock, F. W. The Moravian Mission in Labrador. (Canadian Georgraphical Journal, 
LX(5), May, 1960, 182-9.) This is a description of the work of the Moravian 
missionaires among the Labrador Eskimo, containing data on culture change 
in that area. 


Pompes, R. A. J. Akudlik—The Place Between. (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
LX(4), April, 1960, 136-43.) Faced with the necessity of a reorientation of 
Eskimo life in various parts of the Arctic, the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources established the new village of Akudlik, on the out- 
skirts of Churchill. This article describes the success of the undertaking, a 
"Place Between" the old way of life and the new. 


The Arctic: Its Human Resources. (Queen's Quarterly, LXVI(4), winter, 1959- 
1960, 564—74.) This is a clear and logical presentation of some of the current 
problems facing the Eskimo amid changing Arctic conditions. Present-day 
government projects and activities are based on the realization of the 
fundamental importance of human values. 


The Eskimo: Canada's Great Opportunity. (Saturday Night, LX XV (5), March 
5, 1960, 7-9.) This is a cogent and well-balanced statement of some of the 
problems facing the Eskimo, and of their need for understanding and educa- 
tional guidance to meet modern technical requirements. For comparison, the 
author describes the history of adjustment of the Greenland Eskimo. 


The Opening Door. (North, VII(6), Ottawa, Nov.-Dec., 1960, 1-9.) This is the 
first instalment of a thoughtful appraisal of the objectives of Eskimo educa- 
tion, with acute observations on some of the difficulties to be overcome. 


Pourior, ADRIEN. L'exploit du Long-Sault—ses motifs—ses résultats. (Revue d'Histoire 
de l'Amérique française, XIV(1), juin, 1960, 3-15; idem, (2), sept, 1960, 
157-70.) This study of Dollard's courageous defence against the Iroquois on 
the Ottawa River in 1660 contains much information on Indian history and 
policy at this period. 


Pourior, Léon. Charlevoix. Montréal et Paris: Fides. [1959.] 96 pages. In this historical 
study are included biographies of Membertou and Le Rat, two important 
Indian chiefs of the late seventeenth century, as well as summaries of Indian 
culture and attitudes of that period. 


QUIMBY, GEORGE IRVING. Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes: 11,000 B.C. to 
A.D. 1800. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 182. This 
is basically a regional study of the Upper Great Lakes, but it embraces a 
time-span of about 13,000 years. Following a detailed summary of the glacial 
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geology of the area, particularly valuable for data on the advance and 
recession of the glacial lakes, the author describes the principal archaeological 
horizons, then the ethnology of the historic Indian tribes of the area, and 
concludes with a chapter on cultural adjustment. 


RACHLIN, CAROL Kine. The Historic Position of the Proto-Cree Textiles in the Eastern 
Fabric Complex, an Ethnological-Archacological Correlation. (Canada: 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Museum 
of Canada, Bulletin 167, Contributions to Anthropology 1958, Ottawa, 1960, 
80-9.) Imprints of fabrics on pottery from Proto-Cree sites in southeastern 
Manitoba have been sufficiently numerous to permit a description of the 
techniques used in that area, as well as a study of their distribution and 
relationships. The author believes that this culture element was derived 
from the south. 


RzrcHagp, GLapys A. A Comparison of Five Salish Languages: VI. (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, XXVI(1), Jan. 1960, 50-61.) This final 
instalment of Professor Reichard's posthumous study of Salish includes her 
conclusions on the differences between Interior and Coast Salish languages. 


Ricx, E. E. Trade Habits and Economic Motivation Among the Indians of North 
America. (The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XXVI(1), 
Feb., 1960, 35-53.) In this scholarly essay, the author analyses some of the 
problems of the fur trade in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. One factor was the dichotomy of Indian personal independence 
combined with economic subservience and eagerness for European goods; 
another was their lack of desire for an accumulation of goods—hence higher 
prices were not necessarily a motivation for more furs. He emphasizes the 
fact that many of the Indians were traders rather than hunters; as middle- 
men they were hostile to distant groups visiting the trading-posts, thus 
forcing the trading companies to establish forts at long distances from their 
main bases. Anthropologists are apt to forget the importance of contributions 
such as this from historians or economists. 


Re: F. Transatlantic Contacts of Primitive Man: Eastern Canada and North- 
western Russia. (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, XXX(2), Aug., 1960, 46-57.) The 
author postulates prehistoric culture contact across the North Atlantic, based 
on a study of resemblances in the ornamentation of pottery dating in Europe 
from approximately 3000 to 1000 B.C., and in eastern North America from 
about 2400 B.C. to A.D. 400. He points out many of the difficulties in the 
correlation of Siberian and Alaskan material and believes that transatlantic 
contact offers a more satisfactory explanation. 


RircHig, WILLIAM ہم‎ and Don W. Dracoo. The Eastern Dispersal of Adena. (New 
York State Museum and Science Service, Bulletin 379.) Albany: The 
University of the State of New York, The State Education Department. 
1960. 80 pages. Archaeological investigation shows that the Adena culture, 
which flourished during the first millenium B.C., centred in the Ohio valley 
and New York State. At its zenith, it was the most complex culture north 
of Mexico. The relationship between the Adena and Middleport cultures is 
analysed, as well as the growth and decline of the complex as a whole. 
Adena traits barely reached southern Ontario. 


Roz, Franx Guzertr. Buffalo Trails and Fur Posts. (Queen's Quarterly, LXVII(3), 
autumn, 1960, 449-61.) In a thoughtful essay the author minimizes the 
importance of buffalo trails and Indian trails in the locating of early trading- 
posts on the prairies. 
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Rocers, JEAN H. Notes on Mistassini Phonemics and Morphology. (Canada: Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Museum of 
Canada. Bulletin 167, Contributions to Anthropology 1958, Ottawa, 1960, 
90-113.) Far more extensive than suggested by the title, this article comprises 
a description and analysis of phonemes, followed by a similar study of verb 
and noun inflections. The data were collected at Mistassini Post. 


ROUSSEAU, Jacques. Les Sachems délibèrent autour du feu de camp. (Les Cahiers des 
Diz, XXIV, 1959, 9-49.) This scholarly essay describes, in a broad and inter- 
esting manner, many of the social and religious practices of the Canadian 
Indians; it includes data on the Naskapi obtained by extensive field work. 


SCHAEFER-SIMMERN, HENRY. Eskimo-Plastik aus Kanada. Kassel: Friedrich Lomesch. 
1958. 64 pages. This is a well written and attractively illustrated description of 
modern Eskimo art, which the author believes to be derived from an 
indigenous style, based on magico-religious beliefs. 


SCHMAIER, Maurice D. Conrad Richter’s “The Light in the Forest: An Ethnohistorical 
Approach to Fiction." (Ethnohistory VII(4), fall, 1960, 327-98.) Though tech- 
nically this important article does not fall within the limits of strictly 
Canadian anthropology, it warrants inclusion for the material which it 
contains on the Delaware, of whom many of the survivors now live in Canada, 
and on white-Indian attitudes on the frontier in the eighteenth century. 
These are, however, only incidental to the theme of the article, which is an 
analysis of the way in which an able writer can use ethnohistorical documents 
to produce an outstanding picture of Indian life through the medium of a 
novel. The example is, of course, Richter's, The Light in the Forest. 


SELLARDS, E. H. Some Early Stone Artifact Developments in North America. (South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, XVI(2), summer, 1960, 160-73.) This 
scholarly summary of the results of archaeological investigations of a number 
of ancient sites in the United States is of importance in any study of Early 
Man in the New World. 


SHAW, THURSTAN. Early Smoking Pipes: in Africa, Europe, and America. (The Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, XC(2), 
July-Dec., 1960, 272-305.) In an attempt to discover the prototypes of pipes 
discovered in an archaeological excavation in Ghana, the author has made 
an exhaustive study of the distribution of different types of pipes from the 
New World to Europe and to Africa. It is a good example of the combina- 
tion of historical, ethnological, and archaeological techniques as applied to a 
problem of diffusion in which precise dating is significant. 


SHIPLEY, NAN. Printing Press at Oonikup. (The Beaver, summer, 1960, 48-53.) This 
description of the life and work of the Reverend Joseph Reader, a mission- 
ary among the Cree of the Touchwood Hills in Saskatchewan in the last 
century, contains considerable background information on the Indians of the 
area, as well as a description of the setting-up of the first press, on which Cree 
syllabics were used. 


SLoBODIN, RicuHanp. Eastern Kutchin Warfare. (Anthropologica, N.S. II(1), 1960, 76-94.) 
In this paper, which is based both on library research and on field studies, 
the author analyses the place of warfare among the eastern Kutchin, groups 
commonly considered to have been quarrelsome during the period of early 
contact. He concludes that their hostility toward the Eskimo was largely 
prompted by the desire for vengeance and may, perhaps, have been the 
indirect result of their position as middlemen between white and Eskimo. 
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— —— Some Social Functions of Kutchin Anxiety. (American Anthropologist, LXII(1), 
Feb., 1960, 122-33.) One of the common forms of anxiety among the Kutchin 
is fear of being alone and especially of being the sole survivor of an 
accident. Reaction to this type of anxiety complex is a strengthening of 
social interactions, a different result from that which has occurred among 
other tribes. 


SLUMAN, Norma. Blackfoot Crossing. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1959. 255 pages. This 
historical novel warrants inclusion in a bibliography of Canadian anthro- 
pology for its vivid and accurate portrayal of the culture of the Plains 
Indians at the time of European contact. 


SMITH, Frances C. The World of the Arctic. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1960. 126 pages. Written for young people, the aim of this book is to provide 
a simply written description of the Arctic, including its geography, history, 
and native peoples. 


SMITH, LESLIE. Learning for Earning. (The Beaver, Outfit 291, autumn, 1960, 39-44.) 
This is an article outlining the educational opportunities that are becoming 
more widely available to the Canadian Indians than formerly. The greater 
desire on their part for schooling shows an awareness of the necessity for 
education if good jobs are to be held. 


SMITH, NICHOLAS N. An Engraved Stone from Meductic Flat, New Brunswick, Canada. 
(Bulletin of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society, Inc. XXII(1), Oct. 
1960, 14-16.) A note on an incised stone from New Brunswick, with a design 
similar to certain rock carvings from Nova Scotia, is the theme of this paper. 


Wabanaki Uses of Greases and Oils. (Bulletin of the Massachusetts Archaeo- 
logical Society, Inc., XXI(2), Jan., 1960, 19-21.) A note on the application of 
grease to the body by the Abnaki (Wabanaki) Indians of New Brunswick; 
this probably served to protect the skin from exposure. 


SPALDING, A. E. An Eskimo Grammar of the East and West Coasts of Hudson Bay. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1960. 250 pages. This comprehensive grammar is of 
value as a linguistic study and is particularly important to those wishing to 
learn Eskimo. 


Spencer, RosERT F. The North Alaskan Eskimo: A Study in Ecology and Society. 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 171.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. vi, 490. This is an 
important study in a number of respects. Planned originally as an analysis 
of conditions at the time of the investigation—1952 and 1953—it became 
apparent that aboriginal traits were so deep-rooted and important that it was 
necessary to depict the over-all culture of early times, including relations 
with bands of interior Eskimo. This has been done admirably and has 
produced a comprehensive ethnology of northern Alaska, covering the con- 
ventional aspects of social structure, economy, the life cycle, and religion. It 
comprises, as well, a section on culture change and a theoretical discussion of 
the relationship of the north Alaska people to other Eskimo groups. Three 
special traits—tobacco, dogs, and pottery—are described in appendices. 


Soume, Bowen P. The Rediscovery of the Kenté Region. (Ontario History, LII(1), 
March, 1960, 56-60.) The author describes the location of a number of 
Indian sites in the vicinity of Lake Consecon, Prince Edward County, 
Ontario; one of which may have been the location of the seventeenth century 
Kenté Mission. With intimate knowledge of local geography, he advances a 
logical hypothesis on routes in the area. 
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Stewart, T. D. A Physical Anthropologist's View of the Peopling of the New World 
(Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, XVI(3), autumn, 1960, 259-73.) 
After describing the characteristics of the skeletal material from early sites 
in the New World, the author discusses the essential similarity of the present- 
day Indians. Accepting the fact that all American types are those of modern 
man, he considers the implications of this homogeneity on the history of man's 
physical development in America. 


STOUTENBURGH, JOHN, Jn. Dictionary of the American Indian. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 1960. 462 pages. Planned as a reference book of Indians and 
Indian subjects, this volume contains many errors of omission and commission. 


STRONG, Emory. Stone Age on the Columbia River. Portland, Oregon: Binfords and 
Mort. 1959. 254 pages. As the title indicates, this is a study of the Columbia 
River valley from the earliest human occupancy to the historic period. 
Though not intended to be a detailed archaeological study, it brings together 
a mass of scattered information in a logical and readable fashion, thereby 
providing material of value to the scientist as well as of interest to the 
layman. The author is an amateur archaeologist, and the volume indicates the 
increasing realization of the need, by amateurs, for ethical standards in their 
work. 


SUTILES, Wayne. Affinal Ties, Subsistence, and Prestige among the Coast Salish. 
(American Anthropologist, LXII(2), April, 1960, 296-305.) A detailed analysis 
of social attitudes and institutions among a specific group of Coast Salish of 
southern Vancouver Island and the southern part of the Gulf of Georgia leads 
to the conclusion that both subsistence and prestige activities have become 
completely and harmoniously integrated. The author points out the differ- 
ences to be found in various parts of the Northwest Coast; consequently this 
penetrating study is pertinent for one area only. 


Swayze, Nawsr. The Man Hunters: Famous Canadian Anthropologists. Toronto and 
Vancouver: Clarke, Irwin & Company, Limited. 1960. Pp. xi, 180. To this 
series of Canadian Portraits, Miss Swayze (Mrs. Glick), herself a rising young 
Canadian anthropologist, has contributed a brilliant volume on Jenness, 
Barbeau, and Wintemberg, three distinguished Canadian anthropologists. On 
the framework of three biographies she has conveyed an informative and 
lucid account of the science of man, of its problems in North America, and 
of the achievements of the three pioneers whose careers she has outlined. 
The author writes in scholarly fashion but with balance and a delightful sense 
of humour; this is an excellent book. 


TAYLOR, Donna. Iroquois Wampum: A Study in Method. (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
XXX(1), April, 1960, 30-2.) Believing that an understanding of material 
culture is necessary in a complete analysis of any community, the author 
points out some of the gaps in our knowledge of Iroquois wampum and 
outlines methods for its study. 


Tavron, T. H. Bridging a Gap. (Food for Thought, XX(6), March, 1960, 268-75.) The 
author discusses the role of education, including adult education, in the 
changing culture of the Northwest Territories. 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM E., Jr. A Description of Sadlermiut Houses Excavated at Native 
Point, Southampton Island, N.W.T. (Canada: Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 162, 
Contributions to Anthropology 1957, Ottawa, 1960, 53-100.) Preliminary 
archaeological work in 1955 resulted in the location and mapping of a number 
of Eskimo houses at Native Point on Southampton Island. In 1956 the 
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author returned to excavate two of these structures, belonging to the late 
Sadlermiut period. This important article gives a thorough description of 
the type of house used by these people, as well as the method of construc- 
tion. Associated artifacts are described and illustrated. 


TnuiBERT, A. Journal de l'Esquimau Makik, Southampton Island, 1925-1931. (Anthro- 
pologica, N.S., II(2), 1960, 190-211.) This article comprises part of a diary kept 
by an Eskimo, using syllabic script, between 1925 and 1931. Individually the 
entries are of little value, but collectively they provide objective material on 
daily life and activities. 


THOMPSON, Ina M. C. Where was Henry House? (Alberta Historical Review, VIII(4), 
autumn, 1960, 14-28.) By a combination of careful study of the literature and 
of investigation on the spot, the author throws light on the location of 
Jasper House and the several structures associated with William Henry, 
cousin of Alexander Henry the Younger, and known variously as “Henry’s 
House,” “Henry’s Camp,” and, later, “Henry House.” 


THWAITES, REUBEN Goro, ed. The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (1610-1791). 
Paterson, N.J.: Pageant Books Inc. 1960. 36 volumes. Mention should be 
made of the republication of the original 73-volume work, in a limited edition, 
at a price of $400 a set. 


Tooxer, ELISABETH. Three Aspects of Northern Iroquoian Culture Change. (Penn- 
sylvania Archaeologist, XXX(2), Aug., 1960, 65-71.) Variations in Iroquois 
culture, as described in the seventeenth century Jesuit Relations and those 
recorded in modern anthropological literature, have been attributed to many 
factors, including faulty observation and different interests. In a careful 
analysis, the author shows the amount of cultural change in Iroquois life 
since 1740, which he considers to have been the basic cause of the differences 
in the records. 


TOWNSEND, EarL C., Jr. Birdstones of the North American Indian. Indianapolis. 1959. 
Pp. x, 719. 308 plates, 11 in colour. In many respects this may be regarded 
as a definitive study of bird stones. It is beautifully written and illustrated. 
Far from being a mere volume of plates, however, it includes technical 
descriptions of their form and manufacture, a history of theories regarding 
their use, and a study of their distribution. On the basis of scholarly research, 
the author puts forward the hypothesis that they were used on atlatl handles 
and that they belong to the Late Archaic and Early Woodland periods. 


VAN DEN STEENHOVEN, GEERT. Legal Concepts among the Netsilik Eskimos of Pelly 
Bay, N.W.T. Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources, Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre. Ottawa. 1959. Pp. viii, 
75, + viii. Apart entirely from the scientific value of the ethnological data 
presented on the Netsilik Eskimo of today, this scholarly paper is an example 
of a study of definite aspects of culture, chosen for their practical importance 
in the process of cultural adjustment. After a general survey of conditions 
among the Pelly Bay Eskimo, the author describes in detail their concepts 
of leadership and their reactions in cases of rivalry and conflict. This paper 
is a contribution to legal concepts, to ethnology, and to culture and per- 
sonality. 


VANSTONE, James W. An Early Nineteenth-Century Artist in Alaska: Louis Choris 
and the First Kotzebue Expedition. (Pacific Northwest Quarterly, LI (4), Oct., 
1960, 145-58.) Choris was an artist with the Kotzebue expedition, which ex- 
plored much of Bering Strait and the Aleutian Islands in the years 1816 
and 1817. In 1822 he published in Paris an account of his experiences, illus- 
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trated with many of his drawings. Long extracts from this volume, edited 
in a scholarly manner, are reproduced in this article, together with five of 
Choris's sketches. 


Notes on the Economy and Population Shifts of the Eskimos of Southampton 


Island. (Anthropological Papers of the University of Alaska, VIII (2), May, 
1960, 81-7.) This brief but scholarly summary of the demography and 
economic life of the Southampton Island Eskimo illustrates clearly not only 
the changes that have taken place, but the rate of such changes as revealed 
by data from dated periods. 


Successful Combination of Subsistence and Wage Economies on the Village‏ ہے 


Ki 


Level. (Economic Development and Cultural Change, VIII (2), Jan., 1960, 
174-91.) The Eskimo of Port Hope, Alaska, have achieved a satisfactory 
combination of wage earning with traditional subsistence economy, a balance 
that may not be permanent in the face of education and other new cultural 
elements, This is an important paper in the field of cultural adjustment. 


and WENDELL Oswazr. The Caribou Community of Eskimo Point. (The 
Caribou Eskimos of Eskimo Point, by J. W. VanStone and W. Oswarr, 
Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and. National Resources, Northern 
Co-ordination and Research Centre, Ottawa, (n.d.) [1959], 1-13.) This is a brief 
but well-balanced description of Eskimo Point and of the conditions of life 
occurring there at the present time. 


and —. The School at Eskimo Point. (North, VII (6), Ottawa, Nov .-Dec., 
1960, 14-16.) As a result of culture change, including a reduction in numbers 
of caribou, Eskimo Point has become a centre for relatively sedentary 
Eskimo on the west side of Hudson Bay. A stable village is, in itself, an 
innovation, and the authors point out some of the ways in which the local 
school can assist in the development of community life. 


WAINWRIGHT, NICHOLAS B. George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat. Chapel Hill: 


The University of North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. 1959. Pp. x, 334. This biography of the celebrated English 
Indian Agent who served as Deputy Indian Commissioner under Sir William 
Johnson is based on recently discovered manuscript material; it throws light 
on Indian history in the mid-eighteenth century. 


WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C. and ROBERT E. ACKERMAN. An Interdisciplinary Approach 


to Mental Disorder among the Polar Eskimo of Northwest Greenland. 
(Anthropologica, N.S., II(2), 1960, 249-60. A study of mental disorder 
among non-European peoples presents problems that are different from 
psychiatrie work in our own society. The authors discuss Arctic hysteria, show- 
ing that it can be studied only by the co-operation of psychiatrists and 
anthropologists, since a knowledge of native culture must be correlated with 
& psychiatric approach. 


Weyer, Epwarp M. Art of the Eskimo. (Natural History, LXIX(2), Feb., 1960, 


WHITE, 


34-45.) A sympathetic and well-illustrated description of modern stone-carving 
among the eastern Eskimo. 


LESLIE A., ed. Lewis Henry Morgan, The Indian Journals, 1859-62. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press. 1959. 233 pages. Morgan is best known 
for his mature writings on the Iroquois and for his philosophical studies on 
human kinship systems. It is sometimes forgotten that, as a young man, he 
made four field trips to the western Plains, penetrating to what is now Sas- 
katchewan, interviewing Indians and whites alike, and laying a basis in the 
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field for his theoretical conclusions. His journals are here published for the 
first time, superbly edited, with historical background and a biography of the 
author. 


WILLMOTT, W. E. The Flexibility of Eskimo Social Organization. (Anthropologica, N.S., 
II(1), 1960, 48-59.) One of the characteristics of Eskimo culture is a high 
degree of flexibility, the result, perhaps, of the severe struggle for survival 
in the Arctic. This trait is illustrated with data collected at Port Harrison on 
the family, kinship, and community organization. Flexibility is shown to have 
been an important factor in acculturation. 


WRIGHT, J. V. The Middleport Horizon. (Anthropologica, N.S., II(1), 1960, 113-20.) 
In this useful contribution to Ontario archaeology, the author plots the dis- 
tribution of the Middleport horizon, analysing the pottery components and 
postulating a hypothesis of cultural development in Ontario. 


WuTTUNEE, WILLIAM I. C. Renaissance of the Indians. (The Beaver, summer, 1960, 
46-7.) A Plains Indian gives his views on the problems of adjustment of the 
Canadian Indians, especially in regard to legislation. 
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